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EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
Why keep that useless Jewellery 
ASK YOUR GROCEK 
FOR 
PLASMON COCOA 
or CHOCOLATE. 
cei si ; PLASMON OATS. 
4 & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 
18, Londen Street, NORWICH. PLASMON BISCUITS. 
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the difficulty which infants @ 


generally find in digesting 
cow's milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 





“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a 


in! ! birth, 
HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 
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THE QUIVER. 


Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful material for underwear all the year round would buy the 


best English make, which can be obtained from all leading Drapers, they would avoid 
the risks they undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of Flannelette, 


Horrockses Flannelettes 


made by the manufacturers of the celebrated Longcloths, Twills and Sheetings) 
are the best. 


= HORROCKSES ” go on selvedge every 5 yards. = 





Nature’s Way 


ought always to be considered by those who are suffering from any form of iil- 
health. But Nature cannot perform the impossible. She is often imped in 
her work by difficulties that can only be removed by scientific treatment. The 
choice of this treatment is a very serious matter, In cases of trouble connected 
with the Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Kidneys, you will find that a cure 


Is Greatly Assisted 


e of Beecham's Pills. Irhese Pills contain no harmful substance, 
mmpounded of pure drugs of vegetable origin. They act quickly, 

d effectively in all cases of Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Disordered Liver 
Constipation, and Impurities of the Blood. There is no sufferer 

and similar ailments who may not treat himself in a perfectly safe, 
ind economic manner, to the full establishment of his health and vigour, 


by taking 


BEECHAM’'S 
ILLS. 


SOPH EHH EHO ES 





Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1 1\ (56 pills) and 2.9 (168 pills). 








WRIGHT’S SOAP. «erccurse 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP, 


“e~<""_W RIGHT’S 


Why? vou ask. 
Well. imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, but the imitations of 
WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP are so bad as not to flatter the imitators, 
and they will assuredly disappoint you if not be positively injurious to you. 


ree the eo W sHT’S’’ is on the Wrapper. 
See t name RIC j ot ain tidilibie 
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A Razor that is 
always Keen, needs 







Ne a no Stropping, and 
_. ~~ costs but a fraction 
y S— of the price of ak X 
* , , other makes. ae . 
ie a eee ‘Pil Clemak” ~~ 
_ : = = ’ 


Everything a Razor 
do, this Razor does. 


SAFETY RAZOR, 7 suaves, 5/- 


We guarantee satisfaction Moneys willingly returned if no 


Cle ik Razor Cle . 


Clemak R 


CLEMAKS MAKE AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. 


LEMAK RAZOR CO.,"" 2s" 
Nel co y 


NEVER A | ect “termine NEW BLADES 
DULL BLADE FOR OLD 
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SCOTTISH seas 
WIDOWS’ 

hha Ec U N D 


The Largest British Mutual Office 


PROSPECTUSES, &c.. WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 











Agencies mm all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom, 
CASH'S 
‘Hem-Stitch Filling. 


The wide widths are used for trimming 
Bed Linen, Pillow Slips, Children’s Cots, 
&c. The narrow widths for Ladies and 

Children’s Underclothing, &c. —— 
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FRILLING 














J. & J. CASH. Ltd., COVENTRY. 
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THE OUIVER. 


Seems Results of “Hair Drill.” 


READERS’ REPORTS HIGHLY SATISFACTORY. 










ANOTHE R WEEK’S TEST FOR “THE QUIVER” READERS. 
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lo LDWARDS' HARLENE CO., 95.6, High 
Holborn, London, W.C 
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THE HAPPIEST 
SOLUTION OF THE 
“PRESENT” QUESTION 


n be Christmas, the New Year 
a Wedding, is a Kodak Photography 


astime which appea to all and one 


ease when another gilt 
acti Kodaks not only 
ving a Kodak o 
iseful and in 
is of the 
in half-an-hour 
4 in daylight 
Before making your choice 
Kodak Book, free n applic 


KODAK, LTD., 
Clerkenwell Rd.. London, E.C : ) } ve ak 
peng, ochanas St. GLASE IN DAYLIGHT. v iN 


COMPLETE OUTFITS +ace 13° | y / j\ 





























£5) Beautifully Copied and Enlarged. BLINDN ESS ! 
7+) Copies from 3/6 per dozen, Enlarge- \ ‘7 / New Treatment 
Zjf ments from 5/6 each, carcfully ; 
finished in Black and White by a yy L/ 
Skilled Artists. Price Lists Free. eae @: é 
VISITORS TO LONDON . a 
int ago a oess ve 
| Pri e Lists Post Free on Application | , ea) 7 ae we 
ARTISTIC PHO FOGRAPHIC CO., LIMITED, Mr. T. ISON (Ison’s Eye and Ear Dispensary, Ltd.), 
63, BAKER STRE NDON, W. NEAR PI OnTMAN SQUARE 71, Gt. George Street, Leeds. / 
MAYE AIR NDER ROYAL PATRONACE 








BRADFORDS' 


WASHING, WRINGING - 


, | Aa _ _ ~~ - annm,: = 


DO YOU 
VEGETATE ? 


Are you tired, slow, listless 
useless after the evening meal 

disgusted with YOURSELF? 

You are not Itt but you 
are shaping that way Im- 
purities are accumulating in 
your system. Rouse yourself 
out with them 

Ihe Giem Not-Air Vapour ! 
Bath will help you will make TRATED CAT UF FREE 
you and keep you healthy and LIBERAL CASH TERMS 


wes Sy FRSCAS BRAD ORS & Co., 
ACD page Book 2 ; # LONDON. 
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LIVERPOOL. 
Victoria Avent MANCIES USE. 
t Iron Works, SALFORD. 
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‘CHRISTMA 
Will 


Soon Be Here, 


and vou will find me back 
at my old quarters 


OF HOLBORN 


GRAND XMAS 
< BAZAAR 


> NOW OPEN. 


~-W---- +> 


Each of the 60 Departments in 
this huge Store is now filled with Articles 
suitable for Xmas Presents, 
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Railways, &c., 


Exhibition of the 
ground and Overhead Electric Railway Systems 


V arious ither Free Entertainments 


HALL OF DELIGHT. 
COME EARLY AND SHOP _IN COMFORT. 


and All the Latest Novelties in 
TOYS and INDOOR GAMES. 


Working Models of Under- 
Clockwork 
brilliantly illuminated by miniature Arc Lamps. 
all day in this veritable 


** Arts and Crafts,’ 









RESTAURANT OPEN. 


High Class Luncheons and Afternoon Teas. 





If unable to call, write 
500 pages, full 









ot illustrations of articles 


XMAS CATALOGUE, 
suitable for Xmas Gifts 
BY POST. 


for the Large 


or Old, FREE 
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e_, A.W. GAMAGE, Lto, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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TRADE MARK 


They are the MOST 
WELCOME, ARTISTIC 
and UP-TO-DATE 








USED BY ROYALTY. 


ALWAYS USE 


UCKS 





XMAS CARDS 
CALENDARS 
POST CARDS 
BIRTHDAY CARDS 
TOY BOOKS 
ART NOVELTIES 


PRIVATE CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS. 


Ask to see the 


"RAPHAEL HOUSE ond OUR QUEEN” 


Specimen DOOKS. 


Every TUCK Card and other publication bears the 
name of the firm and our £ase/&Aaleffe Trade Mark. 


DO NOT BE MISLED. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


st of 50000 TUCKS Postcards ¢—Tuchs Postcard Fxchanoe 
Register of (S00 Pome ard Cotlectors in every part of the Wor “Id. 
Grafis of al/ leading dealers, or post free on application to 


RAPHAEL Tuck & SONS LT Pos 
RAPHAEL HOUSE, Ciry, LONDON 
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to Their Majesties the King & Queen 
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Proctor's Pinelyptus Depot, 80, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





PLENDID TESTIMONIALS 


Science and Common Sense 
ALL PROVE that o . . . . . 


pei THE ROOTS ARE NOT HEALTHY AND STRONG, OR WHEN THEY 
ARE AFFECTED BY GERMS, 


YOUR HAIR WILL NOT—INDEED, CANNOT—GROW 
TT ee 


THAT IS WHY NOTHING CAN BE ANY GOOD FOR 


Al ive * FALLING OUT -. 
PREMATURELY GREY 


/ a 
‘Because the harmful germs 
which injure the Hair can 
tonly be gotten at through 


ithe Blood, and the only 

jremedy which can reach 

them through the Blood is CAPSULOIDS. It is utterly useless to rub stuff on 
the scalp, because it cannot get down to the germs. 





MrWEBS in June 1907 


WAT & LOT OF WE W HAIR VOU 
errand ow ME TOP OF YOUR HEAD” 


The Capsuloid Company, Ltd. 125, Spring Bank Road, Hither Green, S.E. 

Gentlemen,—These three photographs will illustrate the marveilous effect of Capsuloids 
in making the hair grow on my head, where | had been bald for upwards of twenty years. 
The photo taken in 1894 shows that the baldness extended very far back, while the photo 
taken in 1906 shows the baldness extending quite to the back of my head. Il commenced 
taking Capsuloids in October, 1906, with the idea that mine would be a test case. My hair 
is not yet very thick, as you can see from the photo, but it is quite two inches long, and new 
hairs are constantly appearing, so that | am not only no longer bald, but am now assured 
of a good, thick head of hair. 

l certainly have every reason to fee) delighted that 1 gave Capsuloids a trial. 

Faithfully yours (Signed), WILLIAM H. WEBB. 





Bald 
Had always been told there was no cure for Bald Patches, 


but CAPSULOIDS cured her. 


“ Doggetts,” Rochford, Essex. 

To the Capsuloid Co., Lid 
Dear Sirs, 

1 feel 1 would like to add my testimony to the wonderful efficacy 
your remedy as a cure for bald patches 

lt is nearly six months since | commer.ced taking Capsuloids, and ¢ 
result in my case has been truly wonderful. When first writing you 
told you it was over twelve years since my hair first commenced comi 
out in patches. During that time | have had to wear my hair short, a 
have tried almost every external remedy for restoring it, but nothi 
really benefited me until now. 1 had really quite despaired of eve 
getting my head COMPLETELY COVERED again Do what ff 
would there were always some bald spots, and what | had was getting 
plentifully streaked with grey, but as | saw your remedy advertised, and 
as it was altogether something ENTIRELY DIFFERENT to anything! 
Thad tried, | thought it might at Jeast bencfit me as regarded my health, 
if it failed to restore my hair. 

1 feel | cannot adequately express my gratitude to you. My head is 
now COMPLETELY COVERED, al! the bare spots have disappeared 
and are thickly covered by fine, soft hair. | have really only one or two 
grey hairs left, and | seldom find any falling out now. | had been told 
before that there was no cure for these bald patches. 

1 am enclosing P.O. for three more boxes of Capsuloids, as | shall continue your treatment for some time yet. 

Thanking you for your prompt fulfilment of every order, and the interest you have shown in my case, believe 
me, yours very gratefully, (Mes.) 8. DOWLING. 

P.S.—lf you think this testimonial of use, you are at perfect liberty to use it. 

| tell all my friends about your remedy, and have given away al) the free booklets received from you. | feed 
1 owe so much to Capsuloids that | am only too pleased to speak about it 


@ © 


Not one Hair remained. Completely Cured by CAPSULOIDS 
Read this Testimonial. 


a 


13, Crass Gate, Mexboro’, nr. Rotherham. 


Dear Sir,—1 am very pleased to forward a statement with regard 
to the splendid effect of Capsuloids. In a previous letter | told you 
what a bad case mine was, as 1 had lost every hair off my head, as 
well as from other parts of my body. 1! tried various remedies, but 
without cffect. 





Seeing so many testimonials from persons who had taken 
Capsuloids, | commenced doing the same, and after a few weeks 
noticed new hair g: owing, though quite white. However, | am glad 
to tell you that after taking Capsuloids some months | have a 
splendid head of hair, and only a very few white ones remaining, 
and these are quickly disappearing. | fee) | owe a great deal to 
Capsuloids. 

The several friends to whom | have -ecommended this remedy 


speak well of it. 
Yours obediently, ). GRANT. 


When the hair is very dry and brittle it needs more oil, not 

from a bottle, but from the little oi! glands of the scalp. No 

DRY HAIR other oil can have the same effect The oil from the little 

° glands, as you can see from the diagram on page 4, passes 

into the follicle by the side hair close to its roots, 

and from there it oozes out : $ the outside of the hair. 

This gland is nourished by the blood, and when it is affected in any v an only be 
cured through the blood, and there is no remedy except Capsuloids which 1 cure it. 
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Bald Patch size of a Five Shilling Piece Hair Tonic and Restorative. Well Worth Gost. 
quite cured by Capsuloids. 








riilicott, Nr. vewsey, Wilts. 48, North Street, Worthing. 
; an ghted with Capsuloids. Dear Sirs,—It is with pleasure | inform you of the 
Before using them 1 had id patch quite the size improvement in my hair since taking Capsuloids. Ut 
fter taking Capsuloids, | was remarkably thin on the top of my head, but with 
at my hair has now perseverance of the treatment lon now able to send 
and its natural colour. photograph showing the satisfactory results to myself 
and you are at liberty and friends. l shall continue taking Capsuloids 
to make what ou } same occasionally, as undoubtedly they are a Hair Tonic and 
Yours respectfully, (Mrs.) F. GIDDINGS. Restorative, and in my case found it wel] worth the cost 

to make the trial. "aithfully yours, 

(Miss) L. GOODYEAR. 


My Hair came out in handfuls. 
Hair stopped falling, now thicker than ever. | was surprised and pleased that there really 
existed a remedy for Loss of Hair. 


102, Tachbrook Street, South Belgravia. 15, Colville Terrace, Notting Hill. 
Dear Sirs,—! take much pleasure in writing to tell Dear Sir,—! think it would only be fair to say a few 
you of the benefits | have received since taking your words in praise of the preparation of Capsuloids as a 
Capsuloids. My hair came out in handfuls. | was Hair Restorer. 1 found them a decided success. When 
advised by friends whe had tried and benefited by 1 had nearly Jost ali my hair, | tried a few hoxes of 
your Capsuloids to do the same. It is now some Capsuloids,and soon found a new growth of hair all over 

months since | started taking them, and | am pleased my head. i was surprised and pleased that there reall 
to say that my hair has stopped falling out, and is existed a remedy for loss of hair. | do hope that all 
now much thicker than it ever was. | shal) recom- those suffering from the same complaint wil) try 

mend Capsuloids to all my friends Capsuloids, for they will find them the true remedy. 

Yours truly, (Miss) FLORENCE SMITH Faithfully yours, (Miss) B. RASHE. 


Look at the diagram on page 4, and you can see what a lot 
of cells there are in the epidermis. When too many of these 
CURING are formed, the extra ones must fall off, or be rubbed off, 
und what comes off is called Dandruff. The cause of this 


DAN DRUFF. found in the lowest layer of those cells whic upon and 

ipaw their nourishment from the true skin, and therefore 

that cause oan only be reached through the blood, and the 
io this is Capsuloids 

be gradual, but the cure is permanent, and while you are 

Dandruff you are also removing the cause of the hair 


xuriant head of hair. 





LOOK AT THIS DIAGRAM, wHicH SHOWS HIS DIAGRAM shows 
EXACTLY HOW A HAIR (GREATLY MAGNIFIED) thata hairisattached 
APPEARS WHEN IT IS GROWING FROM or fastened to the 
THE SKIN, AND THE HARMFUL GERMS scalp only at the 


bottom of its root, 
WHICH CAUSE THe FALLING OUT. id it is at the point at which 


is’ fastened that all the 

yurishment reaches it. No 
nourishment can reach it 
through its sides All the 
growing occurs by the multé 
plying of the hair cells at the 
very bottom of the root. You 
san also see that it gets its 
nourishment altogether from 
the blood which is carried to 
the bottom of each hair root in 
alittleartery. The blood aftes 
nourishing the hair passes out 
through a little vein 


OR EPIDERMIS 


CUTICLE OF 
EPIDERMIS 


"v 
CUTIS VERA 


GLAND OR TRUE SKIN 


Now considering that the hait 
falls out or turns prematurely 
grey because germs settle ig 
the growing cells and rapidly 
multiply, it is clear that they 
must be killed, and the ——s 
cells of the roots nourishe 
and built up to effect a cure. 


CUT’/S VERA 


OL 


By means of this diagram 

OF TRUE SKIN y lise how thick thé 

skin actuaiy and how imposs it would be to rub any preparation through thé 

skin which is made up of those cells of different shapes, and through the other tissues, 

and on down to the growing cells in the hair roots where the germs are doing their 

harmful work. There is as much reason in claiming to rub nourishment down through 

the skin and i the hair roots as there would be in pretending that you satisfied a 

» man by rubbing food upon his skin. It is through the stomach that nature has 

i that hunger shall be satisfied. Hunger is a call for nourishment, and though 

the feeling of hunger is such that the call seems to originate in the stomach, it is, in 

reality, hungry tissues all over the b that is, the muscles, bones, hair, brain, etc., 

calling for nourishment through the only possible channel ordained by nature to serve 
them, that is, the stomach. 

The food after entering the stomach and being changed by digestion, passes into the 
blood, and is carried onward to be fu r changed so as to nourish those hungry 
tissues. Nature has, therefore lained that the hair must be reached from the 

a: sugh the blood which passes onward to the root of each hair, and whether 

be nourishment or medicine; there is no other channel by which it is possible to 
‘each the hair root: Therefore, if you wish to cure weak and falling or prematurely 
hair, or t ire any hair ailment, nature has so arr Sed that it can only be done 

l. If it werer that through i ve in the past, when there 

knowledge of the growth of air, many imagined that the 

application of preparations to the hair was beneficial, it would seem nothing short of 


childish to suggest that anyone could believe anything so manifestly preposterous, as 


that hair could be nourished or cured by rubbing stuff 


Dost ] ust before, or during the early part of each meal, three times daily. 


No doses should be mi til the ire is complete, 


From all Chemists and Stores at 2/3 per box, or from 


THE CAPSULOID COMPANY Limited, 47, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


®* SPECIAL SAMPLE given when this Coupon is enclosed and three boxes are ordered 
from u LARGER SAMPLE with six. 


ivemilf(rain ‘ 


Foreign Orders caccompanioan by j 


oss ali 7% di de snd make par tpsuivid Combe 


Nore ! ain Sealet Wrappe 


‘Send for FREE HAIR BOOKLET, which gives full explanations, || @¥'V8" 


Call and have your Hair Examined Free, } pcccusre 
Between 10 to 1 and 2 to 5. 
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MADE IN ONE MINUTE 


COFFEEESSENCE 


RETAINS THE FLAVOUR OF FRESHLY ROASTED COFFEE 
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THE HOMES for LITTLE BOYS, 


Farningham and Swanley, KENT 


car the ft Vill Hon the Kent 
are no reserve or foundation funds of any 
upon —the income has to be collected annually. 


tion will be ¢ dly furnish 


INCORPORATED), 


In then 


Hills? These 


kind to draw 


ed, and contri 


ial ratetully acknowicedred 


EDMUND &. HANBURY, Esq, 


J. DIX LEWIS, Esq., J.P, Vice-Ch PERCY ROBERTS 


Offices 100, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C 


















“DUCHESS 


BOOT 
POLISH 


A shine of magnificent 
brilliancy — Does not injure 
the Leather, cake on the 
boots, or soil the clothes. 
















STEPHENSON BROS., tio. BRADFORD 





DUNKLEY’S, 


HOUNDSDITCH, 
: X Ltd. 


NDON, zE.C 


WIRED 

CUSHION- 
TYRED 

WHEELS. 


£3 :17:6 
Jamaica Row, 


BIRMINCHAM. 


Wolverhampton and 
Leicester 





Globe=Wernicke 


“ELASTIC” BOOKCASES. 
Always Complete, but Never Finished. 






“UNIT” 


ORICINATORS IDEA 
“UNIT” IDEA 2 CLANGE. 
Christmas 
Presents. Cash or 
Deferred 
Payments. 


Packing Fre t Carriage Paid 
British Isles. ‘ i 


She Globe2Wernicke Ga. 


44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, Lownon, £.c.. 82 VICTORIA ST. Lon ON. Sw 





















TH: Or IVER. 


never leaks. \! 


Va ONCT© > i 


‘. Self-filling Safety Fountain Pen 


'},, Price 106 and upwards, at all Stationers, Nel 
\ Booklet about it free from 

lr, DE LA RUE & CO BR 

Lond 


Yen 








eel XMAS GIFTS. 


PEACHS CURTAINS 


AS) Everything in Window Drapery. Lace Cu 
rie , Fa it tock t De mn - - “4 








S Lim 
da tterns, Free “Direct ‘Loom Prices. Direct 
* Saving. | 4x Iilustration 
{ Ideal H tions li tt BAM 
PEACH & SONS. The Looms. “Nottingham. Es 





F. HIVERS 


BENSON'S AMETHYST, JEWELS 
Very Effective and ; no 
Inexpensive. Pl = 


Amethysts, Diamond Points, £3 68, 







































Cag? : Obtainabie 
# | Bo “The Gimes” 
328. 6d £9 98. SYSTEM OF 
ILLUSTRATED , y " amg MONTHLY 
BOOKS FREE. , y ‘ | PAYMENTS 











64, LUDGATE 
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AITCHISON'S 
SPECTACLES 
M 





" STRENGTHEN r. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 


WEAK EVES.” Hint No. 47: 
EYESICHT “DISTANCE GLASSES.” 


TESTING ROOMS at i: +. cet é 

12. CHEAPSIDE. ’ =" 

6, POULTRY, 
428. STRAND. 

47. FLEET STREET. 

281. OXFORD STREET 

46. FENCHURCH STREET. 

14. NEWGATE STREET. 


LONDON. AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 
FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 

ANC “EYESIGHT ternary song a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 

) BOND | N) STREET. LEEDS. New Edition Post Free to “ Quiver" Readers. 


AITCHISONE Co O.,LeEps < 











Rodiisetls 
. Plate 
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Bissett. 














SHPIFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE On 
tivo FRESH FROMEFINISHERS HANDS: 


TABLE SPOONS OR FORKS 6/6 PLR 00 66 , Corporation Street, 
DESSERT , 5/5 w 
TEA SPOONS 2 SPcr Doz 
WARRANTCO wire THROUCAOUT BIRMINGHAM, mis 
cars a8 on mo with Pleas Every d panes tion of Cutlery : aaa ie ctro 
MY AND MIDLAND BANK )NEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED 
1888, 





THE SHEEEIELO COODS BANUTATLEIN sur SHEFFIELD 











| Icilma . 


Fluor Cream. 





Of Chemists and Stores. Price 1 -, 19. 





icilmine 





Cream 








ICILMA CO., LTD., 


(Dept. 72), Avenue, London, E.C. 






14a, Rosebery 























power 
‘Cures While 
incntnenteeii, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Gatarm. 


c jonfidence can be “pl ul ped it la reme h 
for qu t t iry i enrrice il 
! Isc, Resti mghts are a ire aut 


shed 1 


lou Sleep.’ 


once 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS 


end Fosta bescrip- 
¢ Loo t 
lene Anti ptic 
roat Tablets tor 
irritated throat, af 
vour chemist or from 
god, In stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, Led, 
LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON. 
































TY , ’ +; thea o ’ - 3 


In Tins at 1/6 and 3 - of Chemists, & 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
-— | 











A unique and light diet for Invalids and others. 


A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


.37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


In? ‘ 
iniayr 





























SHARP WALKER & CO., 


PIONEERS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
PERSONAL GREETING CARDS. 





Our Sample Book this Season 
contains many pleasing novel- 
ties, as well as our *‘ Envelope 
Card,”’ which has already 
proved such a striking 
success. 


ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD 
we shall be pleased to send 
you our SAMPLE BOOK (post 
free) containing a variety of 
heautitul patterns from which 
‘to select. 


PLEASE SEND AT ONCE, 


as our hooks are in great 
demand. All applications are 
dealt with in strict rotation. 


WE MANUFACTURE THESE 
CARDS 


at our own works, and sell 
direct to the Public at first- 
cost Factory Prices (shops not 
supplied), thus etfecting you 


A SAVING OF 50 PER CENT. 








OBTAINABLE FRO 


SHARP WALKER 


& Co., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 















By the Flavour 


Cantrell and Cochrane's Belfasi 
Ginger Ale will be appreciated 
by old and young alike. It is 
a drink for every hour of the 


day in every home. 


You can tell Cantrell and Cochrane's 
Ginger Ale trom other ginger ale 
by the flavour. It is as different as 
can be from .the gassy drink that 


ordinarily goes by the name. The 


ginger is not too much in evidence 

not so strong that it stings the 
tongue, just strong enough, just sharp 
enough, and just sweet enough to 


suit every palate. 


CANTRELL & 
COCHRANE S 


BELFAST ' GINCER one 


i i y pure, ade from pure water 
different trom 


irom 








Cantrell & Cochrane, Ltd. 




































Use only 


NELSON’S 


POLISHES 


(Black and Brown) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Saves BOOTS, MONEY, TIME, & LABOUR. 


Tine, 3d., 6d., & Is. 


Your bootmaker can supply If he dges not stock then 
send his name and address to hn. NELS N, Clarke Road, 
Northampton,/and a FRE® yy will be sent to you 


Take no other, there is nothing ‘just 
as good” as “N” Polish. 





A NATIONAL WORK. 


Church of England 


WAIFS and STRAYS 



















Society. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Patron of the Children’s Union: H.M. QUEEN 


ALEXANDRA, 
12,600 CHILDREN ave been t 


Cripples' H 


HELP SPECIALLY NEEDED 
Le CRIPPLES’ HOME a 'Bydeet 
t, W.¢ Rev.) E,de M. RUDO 


bar ind 














Help Urgently Needed. 


North Eastern Hospital 
for Children, 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN. 





H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


X 


Patron 


x 


125 BEDS IN USE. 


PF (st eRNTON WERR, Secretary 


Bankers ; Barclays, Lombard Street 

















RILEY'S 


a . 


"¢f 


< a 


d 


~ 


CASH OR 





EASY PAYMENTS. 
"der hone thenuao ) 

(Round Ler) - £13 18s. 
D ng T a 


both same size 


RILEY’S MINIATURE 


cs 7 © £10. 
FREE BY POST 





; ondon Showr ms 


— —_— 


lS TO BILLIARDS.”’—Sha 


S.J: RIL EY, Lta., Billiard Works, ACCTington. | 


ALDERSGAT 


mn fh 


BILLIARD and 
DINING TABLES 


COMBINED. 





£15, £18 10s. £24 10s. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


WRITE 


Imperial 


STREET, E.C. 
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Did you say Iron? 


If you did, and are about to adopt 
the latest, cheapest, most sanitary, 
and most artistic and decorative of 
all styles of Furnishing —the employ- 
ment of iron wherever possible—you 
will be interested in 





lron Goods 


which will give you the widest range 
of choice in everything that is manu- 


factured out of iron, with the 
assurance of the highest possible 
quality and workmanship, the most 
artistic designs, the lowest initial cost, 
and the greatest durability . 


The way, therefore, 
Nn vou mean Tron is sumply 
“CARRON.” Thus you 


‘le natter to your 
All Ironmongers supply Carren Goods. 
Carron Ranges, Carron Crates, 
Carron Mantels, Carron Cookers 
(for Cas or Steam), Carron Baths, 
and Carron Indoor and Outdoor 
Furnishings of every kind 
c ‘ (J / 


CARRON (COMPANY 


CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE 
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A 


Builder. 


To thoroughly nourish the 
brain is to increase its 


capacity for work. 








(Trade Mark) 


BREAD 


propet- 
strong 


1S-Bread Flour Co., Ltd., 


Ma lesheld. 
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Epeined 3789 BRITISH MADE Model Makers to the Admiralty, the 


Principal Railwag Companies, &c. 


Working Model Steam Engines 





Clyde Model Dockyard and Engine Depot, 
MODEL YACHT BUILDERS, ENGINEERS G ELEC TRICIANS, 


145 Argyle Street. ARGYLL ARCADE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 





“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
— rene ewer MARKING INK 


x= YOUR FUTURE IS KN 









































ts RESULT Mr. Ge Ww 
Det BEST WiLL 
ALL WOOL NEVER SHRINKS RECOMMENDED vo 














Medical Opinion recognises this as the Best Cod-liver Oi produced. 


OD- -LIVER O 







Of Chem n',4 and 1 Pint Bottles in Cartons bearing the Trade Warks “Allenbury and a Plough. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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OETZMANN& CO. ==——_ 9 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. (—— ( ) 





Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road), OLD ENCLISH PATTERW Sa 
Elegant Silver-plated ARE NOW SELLING Heavily Silver-plated Spoons, 
. Fetes Forks, &c. 


on Nickel Silver Cake 
{ al 


or Fruit Stand THE MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF ( F ; ; 
Messrs. A. CLERET & CO., Ltd. [00°5 ii 

Fork 11 

“| 6 


146 , 
M turers of High-« lurniture, I 


40 to 70 per cent. below Actual 
Cost of Manufacture, 


] pli o this 
Beautiful Furniture within reach of all. 
Also the Entire Stock « 


INEXPENSIVE FURNITURE 


GREAT EASTERN CABINET 
MAKING CO. 


At Immense Reductions. 


illustrated Catalogue of Sale Prices 
POST FREE. 





Beautifully finished Solid 
Mahogany Carved 
Chippendale Dining Room | 
*h 











“NOTES ON PIANOS.” 








“. 
, 
Chair, sie! ' Solid Fumigated Oak Bureau and 
An IDustrated Booklet containing Two Cen- | Bookcase combined, with writing flap and 
tur.es of the Pianoforte. Gratis and Post Free. interior fitted for stationery, 2ft. gin. wide. 
£1 12 € | j £13 6 
. vs of fe ve os Se fe se 54 84 Ne s* 54 84 FF a A a ve Al S4 54 SA NA A A »4 54 54 4 NS OS CF we 5A NA NA A ON 
O98 So SE Sh So Sh SES TE SE So Sb So Sb SE SE SE SE SE Sb SE So TE SB SE SE SE SE 35 3E 36 5b 56 SE TE TE So SE SE FE SE SE SE 3 SE 
ate 


Dr BARNARDO’S HOMES. : 
- 8,000 Children 


are always in 
Residence 


L240 


needed every day 
for 


FOOD ALONE. 





18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. - 


PA A IA 4 TA 4 NA 4 4 UA NA NA NA NA NA BA NA DA 84 SA 4 NA 4 NA A A A OAD 
ar) ar s¢ a a ee We ee ee ee 8 
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ra 











“ JEWEL” FOUNTAIN PEN, 5/-. THIS_1S_THE BEST. 
St 2 





GOLD NIB IN Al POINTS TO SUIT 


Flows Perfectly! W rites Sme othly ! “All Users are Pleased! ANY PEN ‘MATCHED. 


Sole Makers: JEWEL PEN CO. (Dept. 102), 102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


IRON BUILDINGS and —_ 
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CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, ate ge aereeds. Femenruan: 


COTTACES, Shipped to any Part of the World. 


HARBROW’'S IRON BUILDING WORKS, 


Adjoining South Bermondsey Station. S.E 


IRISH <2" -| NOLANCING OR CUTTING 


Cuffs 


COLLARS. CUFFS.” | pope. BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
~aNo SHIRTS at ae 


COLEMAN’S 


WINCARNIS 


Restorative & Nerve-Tonic. 
FOR NERVOUS WEAKNESS. 




























AGG PACKAGE 
J % FREE fev 
ae? "Ye" PILES 


(s79 Rs — Send your name to.dayand 
3 — get by return post our new 
| 











S] 71 Hi LING A 


{ { 3-ftold Treatment which is curing thousands. 
} ‘ Free to try three-fold absorp. 

, tion cure for Piles, Uicer, Fissure, Prolapse, 
} ~*~ Tumors, Constipation 


you decide 


new Pile 














SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 
; FREE 4/6 COUPON } 
¢ . iat ing oa oe So es 48 
? Package »sOorptio 
é Treatment 








COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich 








eee! 
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One good thing 
to do toeday for 
December 25th. 

% 449 32, 

“3 + oe 

907. 


12 MBER 
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The great advantages of “ATORA” 
Shredded Beef Suet apply particularly to 
Christmas Puddings and Mincemeat. 
Every mother and housekeeper should test 
these great advantages to-day and save time, 
trouble and health. 


Shredded 


‘ATORA’ 


The Handy Beef Suet. 


No Chopping —No Waste —in tiny particles ready to mix with the 
pudding, mincemeat or flour. | lb. goes as far as 2 lb. raw suet. 
It takes the place of raw suet, lard and cooking butter, and is more 
digestible, and does not repeat like many other fats. 





“Atora” is extracted from the finest fresh Beef Suet, 
refined, sterilised, absolutely pure, sweet and wholesome. 
It keeps fresh for months alihough no preservatives are used, 
Sold in two forms 

Shredded for Puddings and Pastry, and 

In Blocks for Frying and Cooking. 

Obtainable from all Grocers, Stores, etc., in | lb. and 
4 lb. boxes. QO3d. per lb, Sd. per 4 lb. 








Hugon 8 Co., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 





READ, MARK, “EARN 
HOW gig" “yy HOW 
. a a | 


* 




















x ‘ASTHMA scrreners. 


immediate Relief in all cases of Asth- 
ma. Bronchitis, Croup, and Whoop 
ing Coueh is gained by the use of 
POTTER'S ASTHMA CURE. 
Sold by all Chemists & Herbalists In 
1/-each. Free sample sent 
S on receiptof Post card te POF TER& 
CLARKE, ‘td art ry Lane, London, R 
M 




















TWAIN? [THE Bag at aaa 
— TWAIN’S ONLY SAFE or RINGS, BROOCHES, etc 
WAY Dept 
LOCKYER’S  rctiihen To Buy | senatgeistar te 
seep a JEWELLE creat We 
q RY A wl 
ce 
, WINSCO: 
SES & Regd. 
a The IDEAL FABRIC for NICHT WEAR 
we Towels for Ladies and Children. 
we or Sateguarding Health, PA AR 
A my nce atlessthan cost of wu ashing. | | 1. 
i i /4 \ BRODERIE ECOSSAISE. 
A trial Sampto Packet ty aid oa. 
WEN | “WINSCO” Night Dress, 12/\1. 
Southalis’ Compreesed ecctarnn \ 
- W. SMALL & SON, “‘wWinsco” Specialists, 
North Bridge, EDINBURGH. 
























R 
DIABOLO, the New Craze Came, Given Away 













ENTITLING ANYONE WITH 


RH EU MATISM 400-1 CLUSTER DE LUXE. 20.0: 64 


Only one free pair to one address, 


5 oe “iant Cookery Book, with Ilust ations and 1,000 
Recipes, also being GIVEN AWAY 


FREE 4/6 COUPQN) 2apnact Tuck's cuarmve XMAS CARDS 





? oa 1 3 | HALF PRICE. 2 so 3 





With Envelopes 
Post Free, 2 stamps extra 


100 for 13. ALL TUCK’S CARDS. 
SERVIETTES, XMAS TABLE PARCEL 12 STAMPS 
Parfumerie par Excellence Special Xmas Parcel 4 stamps 


BIG BOX OF TEN TOYS FOR A SHILLING. 


rBL. Kine’s Premises, Savoy Corner, Strand, London 


\A/ : 9 YOU CANT 
’ hich HAVE BOTH 


Will you have a = ~~ 





















NASTY HEADACHE aoe em 
<3 


De MACKENZIE'S 





SMELLING ay 
m4 BOTTLE? 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD 


a CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS 
ry ; 
~ TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 








BIRKBECK BANK. 


2: PER CENT. INTEREST 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 





ALMANACK f POST FREE 





THE 





FAIRYLAND OF LIVING THINGS. 












This SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED i862. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Office SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No.: “12282 CENTRAL.’ 
Patron HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 


Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without 
limit as to locality or disease. Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the 


afflicted upon the recommendation of Subscribers. 




















TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





RICHARD C. 














AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT \centieman. 


Sure to meet with unbounded appreciation. 







starionens & MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
JEWELLERS. JE-C. 3 95a, Regent St., W.. Lon ange St.. Manchester; 10, Rue Neuve 




















COLD 


¥ Ay 
BRINGS-HAPPINESS| fg 
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HAVE YOU 


HARBUTT'S 
PLASTICINE 


MODELLING PASTE? 


Each fitted nplete with Plasticine in 5 Beautiful Colours, Tools, 
1 : The Best Box of all is the 


tions, &&« he 
‘*‘BUILDER BOX.” 
n IDEAL GIFT, und contains in addition Brick Maker, Trowel, Roller, Tile Cutters, 
Be ind Illustrated Instructions No Dirt, Mess, Trouble, or Preparation. 


Price 5 - (post free, 5/6) from Wm. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, Bathampton, Bath. 


ection 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 














! The Orphan Working 
School and 
'Alexandra Orphanage 





A 














Home 
Founded 1758 
and i Haverstock Hiil, London, N.W. 
H.M. THE KING 
Education | TM. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
ns 
for | 
etl ; 
SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY 
500 CONTRIBUTIONS 
attenttiae! 
Children. | Ro! 
i Offices 


| 73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE & 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 


ercy which appeatstothe sympathy 
of every Christian man and woman. 


“FRIENDLESS 


£15 AND 


FALLEN. 


The Committee very earnestly appeal! 


for help. 











DISABLED MISSIONARIES’, 





WIDOWS’, and 
ORPHANS’ 
om FUND 
“+4 a1 OF THE 
ee LONDON CITY MISSION. 








£5 000 a year 


SEC. MR. JAMES DUNN, 














* BEGIN WITH THE CHILDREN,” 


LORD 


Ragaed School Union 


And Shaftesbury Society, 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


HELPING THE BOOTLESS 
CLOTHING THE RAGGED 
FEEDING THE HUNGRY 
RAISING THE DOWNCAST,. and 


BUILDING UP CHARACTER 


FUNDS ARE URCENTLY NEEDED 


SIR JOHN KIRK, RS.U. and Shaftesbury Society 
$2, John St Theobald’s Road, LONDON, W.¢ 


SHAFTESBURY used to say and he was right ' 


3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 
FRESH AIR HOMES 





AT 120 LABOUR HOMES, 


EMIGRATION. 
69 MISSION VANS 


PRISONS, WORKHOUSES, and 
Evangelists Mission- 


Missions in 
SLUMS. 
Sisters 





ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


105, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W, 


Supported only by 


Voluntary Contributions 


Supported only by Voluntary Contributions. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 
















iONARY goes DAILY urging 


any nag lves to 





The Cre MiSs 
he | ran classes to 


1 of Sinners—and the 


WORK is NOT FRUITLESS, 


1 with rich bless 


In all 417 Missionaries ie 
FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 





3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 









THE QUIVER says: 
“ This is a wonderful hospital.” 


THE 


ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL 


FOR CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE 
under the Special Patronage cl 


H.M. THE QUEEN). 
ONE HUNDRED COTS always full. 


! 
HELPLESS, 
SUFFERING, 
CRIPPLED CHILD. 


£400 urgently needed at once 
to meet pressing bills. 
Cont ane M Hoare 















THE ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL, 
% Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London. 











“ THERE 
IS 
SORROW 
ON THE 

SEA,” 





Over Half a Million persons relieved 


BUT since its toundation in tS 30 
instantly cared tor on the 
spot 
Widow and Orphan immediately 
sought out and succoures¢ 


The SHIPWRECKED 
Fisherme ind MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Contributions appealed for. 


26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W. 








Thousands of Emigrants 


no clergyman, no sheets no 
opportunity for worship, ul ha 


- TO oe 


Colonial and Continental 
Church Society — 


£42, 000 | 


ARCHDEACON LLOYD 


ive 


£13,800 ribed 


£70 « 


£80 t year tf 
1 £704 yea 


£5) 


The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 
9, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet St., London, oe 























26 TH} 


Write to 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 





Dr. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
Dr. J. R. MILLER 
S. D. GORDON 








and other famous present-day teachers. 


be ithcie 


HODDER & STOUCHTON, WARWICK SQ., LONDON, EC. 








\ SELECTION 


JAMES CLARKE & €0.’S Autumn List. 


Vida; 


Our City of God. 


Faith and Werification. 


Thoughts fer Life’s Journey 


A Working Woman's Life. 


The Gospel of Grace. 


Practical Lay Preaching and Speaking to 


Men. 
The Rosebud Annual for 1908. 
Anima! Gambols. 


Fireside Fairy Tales. 


M 














Sarah the Valiant. 


The Truant Five. 


One Day a Gipsy ; 


neers ‘ 
I ne Zoo: A Scamper, 











Christmas Booklets| 


A Beautiful and acceptable Substitute 


for the Conventional Christmas Card. 
Literary Gems 


Enoch Arde: e 

The Deserted Village. 

Rubaiyat. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Christmas in the Olden Time. 
Ode on Immortality. 


Spiritual Gems 


My Object in Life. 
My Bible. 


My Aspirati NS. 


Artistic Gems 


The National Gallery. 
The Tate Gallery. 
he Louvre. 

The Luxembourg. 
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 OAKEY’S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH, 
OAKEY’S Non-Mercurial SILVERSMITH’S SOAP. 
OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE BOARDS, 


_ OAKEY’S WELLINGTON BLACK LEAD, 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, LimirEep, 


yoand Glass Cloth, Fmery, Black Lead, Pum 


Patty Be i Rouge, Plate Powder, Furniture Polish, Brass lolish, &e. Me 


WELLINGTON EMERY & BLACK LEAD MILLS, Westminster Bridge Road, London. S.E. 








(YSBORNE BAUERS CHEESEMg y S A welcome | b oe. ‘ 


WORLD-RENOWNED . 
‘Glycerine & Honey Jelly” WR tater 


Pudding | 

/ a ) 

\ Corn Flour Custard uy > 
served hot .'S 


. 
P = 
FOR CHAPS, ROUCHNESS OF SKIN, ETC ucaing not, 
( Softens id | . of tl l at 
Improves Hands, Face Skin tis one o the sin ple 
homely dishes that go | 
| 6d. 1s., 1 5 
well with any meal. 
. a ' fo Itis good erved ilone, 
19, Bi Alle. —— — ————————EEE Bs ad and al 8) de How s ° 
| | 
' 


LADIES’ anc 
CHILDREN'S HAIR 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL, 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, London 















costs Iit r 
whether baked or 
boiled is equ ally ( njoved | VY voung an lold. 
The recipe, with othe 


pac ket of 


Brown & Polson’s 
“Patent” Corn Flour. 


The ( ‘orn | lou for whole some pudd nyS. 


Make a point of getting it. 
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SPECTACLES or EYEGLASSES fitted with * Dunscombe” 


IINVISIBLE BIFOCAL LENSES 


MAXIMUM OF ELEGANCE, 


UTILITY, AND COMFCRT. 


Sight Specialists 
BRISTOL 


yo” te. 


. ee Sig W. DUNSCOMBE., Ltd 
m7, ee 
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Frontigniece: Sunshine and Snow.—''rom the Pictur ED 
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Kine Winter's Snow Pictures 
The Making of a Man. A Complete Stor Annie S. Swan 
The Meaning and Message of Christmas Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller 
The Christmas Baby. .\ Co . Nora Tynan O'Mahony 
Christmas at Bethlehem F. de Haenen 
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The Closing of Santa Claus’ Door. A Complete Anne Warner 
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BAY LISS. JONES & BAYLISS.L"" 


FENCING, (a GATES, ETc 
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HAMPTON & LONDON. 
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The Queen and the Phonograph 
t} 1 Ist ‘ \‘\ wl 
1} | it eure 
() () ‘ thie 
her mother, thi 
() ) dying in Copen 
S 1 Oucen Alexandra 





By 





David Williamson. 


since infancy, and the Queen’s father men 
tioned in one of his letters that the old 
lady had expressed a wish to speak to the 
Queen once more betore her death. Th 
Queen's thoughtful sympathy devised a 
wa to cheer the dying lady-in-waiting 
S| oke inte honograph, and sent it 
to Copenha 1! Message Of affection 
ounded tot n the Queen’s own tones, 
1 the dyin woman rave a sigh ot con 
I l | ra God bless you, 
The Queen and the Bereaved. 
It iw the hour of sorrow that tests tl 
reality of syvmpatli No one can doubt 
that the Queen | a heart at leisure 
trom ot id sympathise On 
hundreds ot ( ons the grict of a home 
een assuaged by the personal condolence 
| e Oueer Otten she sends a verse in 
I \ handwriting 1 accompany a 
\ th. For instanes When Mrs. Glad 
na dead the Che wrote 
ON} 
\ { i 
ae 
‘i r ° 
ALEXANDRA 
A Surprise Visit to an Invalid. 
t spring one of the Court officials had 
eel ! l tor weary weeks. In the 
t of all | many engagements the 
(oie member him. She drove down 
utte oo} t nouire iftter the im lid 
H { laughters were in the drawing 
m When suddenly the man-servant an 
nounced The Queer Phe children were 


the dismaved, but only tora tew moments, 


Queen Alexandra put them quickly at 
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NG AND QUEEN 


WINDSOR THE DAY 





BEFORE THE OPERATION ON THE KING IN 1902. 


‘‘My Hospital.” 


of tl Oueen is gomg to 
unds of the 

Hospital tL permanent 
f the ntense sympathy 
her Majesty ever since sh 
President of the hospital. On 
he Queen has visited 

ital, and in the spring of this 


AND 





vear she brought her sister, the Em- 
press Marie of Russia, with her at 
short notice. They remained at the 
hospital from half-past twelve tll 
three o'clock, displaying the liveliest 
interest in everything connected with 
the work. The Queen's memory ts as 
good as that of King Edward, and 
one ot the first requests she made 





THEIR GUESTS, THE KING 
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e Queens passed 
some of the through the 
improvements Luckes Home 
vhich had been . z into the hos- 
mentioned to 4 pital garden, 
her as in pro a where they re- 
cress on het = ceived the most 
last visit. She 2 enthusiastic 
went to the 4 greeting from a 
sitting - room large company 
nd spok to } : of nurses, doc- 
the sisters and tors, and stu- 
nurses who i ‘ dents. After 
were there, and A going through 


the Queen’s 
Ward, where 
they spoke 
kindly to the 
young patients, 
they proceeded 
to the Marie 

Celeste 

Ward. It 


then proceeded 
to the cookery 
classes’ room, 
where nurses 
were busily pre- 
paring som¢ 
tempting dishes 
for their pa 
tients. Phe 
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d was the Queen’s first visit to this depart- Chatting with the Queen. 
ment. and she showed the greatest interest In the receiving room, to which all 
ne in the mothers and infants in the ward. patients come on their first visit to the 
n 
st 
T¢ 
he 
j 
ad 
It 





" ency.) ene 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
\ th ra u ympathy she spoke to one hospital, the Queen went and chatted to 
mother whose baby had died the day be- a man who had a broken arm. When she 
re, and she asked the age, weight, and had left the man announced with great 


Proposed nal of all the imtants. pride to the other patients that the Queen 
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talking to him. They refused to 
1 chaffed him, saying that her 


had been 


believe it, am 


Majesty must have come down to the hos- 
pital on purpose to see him. When it was 
liscovered that the man was quite right, 
and had been honoured by kind inquiries 
from the Queen, the rest of the patients 
made hero of him, and he told his story 
igain al ull 


The Queen and the Finsen Rays. 
One of the most pleasing incidents of the 
Royal visit was the call at the Finsen Ray 
that 


It will be remembered 





Dr. Finsen, who was himself an invalid 
ifferi from that dire diseas« lupus, dis 

vy the use of ra of light 

ire effected Before his deat] 

Dr. | the joy of seeing his dis 
idopted in his native country, and 

Visit to Copenhagen that 

) \ tituted the first light 

i the cure of lupus at the 
I H It 1 O secret that at 
i l expert not very 
the Oueen 1 ted on tie 

ey tried l I Ol the 
| { tl were 
( I t | At the 

| I nk ment 
f H pit ‘ | 

tallat { overer 








about the work, and as the Empress Marie 
had heard of it during her visits to Copen- 
hagen, she was specially interested in the 
success Which has attended its installation 
at the hospital. Both the Queen and 
Empress spoke to the ‘poor patients under 

treatment, and very delighted 
to hear trom Dr. Sequeira of some of the 
remarkable cures which had been effected 


were 


fPOng 


The Queen and the Nurses. 


The Queen shows the most practical sym- 
pathy with the nurses and the nurses’ home 


and is very anxious that they should be 
well cared for 
at what she cde 
scribes as “ her ”’ 


hospital. Che 
matron of the 
London Hospital 
Is the world- 
famed Miss Eva 
Luckes, who has 
raised the ideals 
of nurses to the 
highest possibl 
standard and 
has given to the 
London Hospital 
several years of 
devoted — service. 
Che Hon. Sydney 
Holland, who is 
chairman of the 
London Hospital, 
may Well teel en- 


couraged by the 





taken by Queen 

Alexandra in 

the greatest hospital in | 
Praising the Chef 

When the Pari he wa 

dining at the old friend. and 

complimented her on possessing tu 


QOQueen was in 
houss Ol al 


a wonder 


chet The host replied that her « ‘ 
was a Danish woman, and would feel very 
gratified at the Oueen praise ee hie 
is a Dane. I should like to see het uid 
her Majesty, and the cook, much embar 
rassed at tirst by being immoned into the 
presence of Royalty soon) answering 
in her native tongue the OQucen’ questions 
il herself and. thi in| Denmark 
Wi t had lived Phat one ot the mat 

ceeds which the Queen is ever delight 
! le she asst | hy lite tit 
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The Queen and the Young Singer. sure to see the pictures before you go.” 
One of the rising singers of the day gave The Queen is simply sweet—that is the only 
me a most interesting account of her ex- word I can use. 1 admired her immensely 


perience in singing before the Queen. Her before that afternoon, but now I love her.” 
Maiesty is very kind to the musical pro- 





sion, and frequently commands artistes The Queen and the Artist. 
to perform privately before her at Bucking- How often one reads in the ‘ Court 
ham Palace It was an occasion of this Circular’’ that the Queen has visited some 
ind that my friend described to me. “I picture exhibition. This is not simply be- 
was dreadfully cause her Ma 
nervous when I jesty is fond of 
urrived at the looking at pic- 
Palace, and as tures, but chiefly 
I walked up the because she 
vreat staircase — 7 knows how valu 


able a Royal visit 
Is to an artist. 
She is. therefore 
particularly care- 
ful to go to the 
exhibitions of 
artists whose 
fame has yet to 
be made. Often 
there is only an 
hour or two's 
notice given be- 
forehand that the 
Queen intends to 
come to the ex- 
hibition. In one 
case I know there 
Was no time tor 
the artist to be 
ummoned, but 


my leg were 
shaking with 
fright Then we 
iited fora few 
minutes, and the 
tension grew still 
worse. But the 
moment the 
Queen arrived in 
the room I was 
it myease. Het 
Majesty came 
up to me and 
chatted as if she 
id known me 
for years She 
isked who was 
teacher, and 
what I meant to 
lo when I left 











h¢« ( ae ( the Queen Was 
Then he f so) pleased with 
lected three or his pictures that 
I from she commanded 
fol and his attendance 

ked me t ing at Buckingham 
hem. After the Palace. I was 
t. the Queen once at a little 
ssed the room Seat: “private view ”’ 
uid Phat THE EEN WITH HER BROTHER, THE KING OF in the West End, 
charming !’ DENMARK when the Queen 
You can imagine arrived. She 
I was no longer walked round 
nervou Lite! the gallery with 
us appreciation It was a the artist, examining the pictures very 

ly pian ind that helped my singing. closely. How much that visit of the Queet 


I don’t know when I enjoyed singing so meant to the artist may be gathered from 


nuch, for the Queen’s comments were so — the fact that Society followed her Majesty 
ferent from the average insipid compli lead, and bought every one of hi 
CelVve She knows all about tures! He was in very delicate health 
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THE QUEEN AT A GARDEN PARTY. 
ea 
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yurt 
A Collection of 


Keys. 

I suppose the 
Queen has the 
largest collection of gold 
keys of any Royalty in 
the world. She has 
opened so many _ hos- 
pitals, orphanages, mu- 
seums, and other in- 
stitutions, and on every 
occasion has _ received 
souvenir keys, that she 
has now an embarrass- 
ing number of them. 
Our illustration shows 
t& : . the actual incident of the 
Queen opening a ward in 
the splendid Royal Vic- 
~ toria Hospital at Belfast. 




















he 
t ‘ ™~ 
t The Queen at a Garden 
th Party. 
t The above picture shows 
1 tl Oueer it a garden- 
‘ party where he was spe 
m ily interested in a little 
eirl who wore sandals. 
Her Majesty made friends 
nstantly ith the little 
| maiden nd asked het 
mW he liked wearing 
‘ sandal he child’s shy- 
| nh vanished as she spoke 


he Queen with 
dom which 
ised all the on 
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The King and Oueen have been keenly 
interested in the housing question for several 





years. It will be recollected that the King, 
before he came to the throne, was a member 
of the Roval Commission which inquired 


into the problem. His Majesty paid a visit 


incognito to the slums, so that he might 
see for himself the condition of the poor 
in the crowded East End he King and 





Queen visited the model dwel - 
ings erected at Millbank and 
chatted with the tenants. Phe 
Queen’s housewifely instinct was mani 
fested in a little incident on this occasion 
“More Cupboards.” 

Her Majesty scrutinised the rooms, and 
came to the conclusion that more cupboards 
were necessary to the comtort of the tenants 
She mentioned this before she lett, and, ot 








QUIVER. 


immediate 


course, attention was given to 
the matter. This is a good example of 
the Queen’s sensible criticism. 


A Busy Life. 

No woman in the Kingdom occupies her 
time more fully than Queen Alexandra, 
and I think I may add that no one accom- 
plishes more good. The efforts of Christian 





pists hike Prebendary 
Church Army, 


phil inthre 
( 


irlile, of the 


General Booth, of the Salva 

tion Army. and many other forms ot r 
ligious work, engage the Queen's practical 
sympathy, Once she is convinced ot the 


0d which anyone ts cde 


to help such an ettort 


has so 


ung, she ts | 
Happy is the country 
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HOAR FROST 





GREAT AUK PINNACLE S¢ AND A PEEP AT CATBELLS, FROM DERWENTWATER 
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MAKING OF A MAN. 


by Annie 





S. Swan. 
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been spoiled, Tony, utterly spoiled 


eood-looking 
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more 


which people 
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MAKING OF 


place and took from his hand a scrap of paper wh 


lunch bore marks of hasty penmanship 


d . illoa aimed the Squire when 


ekeeper said he had gone 
l night, and I did not 
might have gone 
2 is 


nd Cecil have had 
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niest thing I've 





ever seen.” 


lim Gresley 
ver at Wild- 
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iles from m«e 








He 





knelt by the child’s bed 





. atte ANC! 


uddenly threw his arms across the table, and buried his 
face upon them. 









The Meaning and Message of Christmas 


By the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller. 
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A Note of Pain houl enter ir hearts and sweeten all 
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THE CHRISTMAS BABY. 


4 Complete Story by Nora Tynan O'Mahony. 
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ONE CHRISTMAS AFTERNOON. 


4 Complete Story by S. Macnaughtan, Author of ‘‘ The Expensive 
Miss Du Cane,”’ Etc. 
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“RALPH CONNOR”: 





THE FAMOUS AUTHOR-PREACHER OF CANADA. 


By George 


| 
( les W 
iW 
ra Ral 
Pilot il 
master hand 
eaku 
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is still 
early f 
pionee! 
mother 
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intellect 
even in 
his soul 


my 


>. Davis. 


Dt 
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In a 


Was 


ini 
pul 
flered 


ly to 


ryit 


llow 
igain and 
and though a 
him annually to 
literary work, yet 


n of his ft 


ippeal in order that he 


1Or 


Was 


neestry 
Donald 
irom 
Canadian 
Crit lic 


ilso Scots, 


a We 


} 


the golden 
dus to 


man ot 
| spiritual attainments. 


Christ and Him 


Gordon's reluctance 


allure- 
tact of 
and training. 
Gordon, who 
Scotland in the 
forests to do 
settlement. His 
and a daughter 


the 


superior 
Thus 


uuth Gordon had instilled into 


nk 





ining 





of life, and saw 
clearly the folly 
of any other aim 
than the salvation 
ot men. 

It was during 
his visit to a 
Presbyterian 
Brotherhood Con- 


vention in the 
United States, 


where the author- 
erdelivere d 
ichant 


} 
several trel 


ldresses to 
prominent lay- 

I gathere 1 
rom every” part 
of the land, that 
| first et Dr. 
Gordon, and 
heard from his 
lips something of 
his ministerial 
life and of his 
methods as " 


creator. 


literary 

| had expected 
to meet a rather 
gruff and burly 
person, a charac- 
tel partaking 








ked Dr. Gordon 
how he found tim 
nd literary work 


feye +} 
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‘ke at the Presby- My last question to the author-preacher 
we were behind was concerning the spiritual condition and 
hose days Lobtained — needs of the great North-West at the present 
Western stories. time. His reply shows that there is still a 
have | Winnip ixteen years crying necd for men, that 1s, men of the right 
| { littke mission with — calibre Hi 
the roll. But we had ‘The country is quite new Everything 
th and taitl is im a growing condition. Our chief 
it their energy danger 1s_ the langer of all America 
Winnipeg then had materialisn We are a very law-abiding 
y it | L¢ te religiously disposed people. We are openi 
h tl { nd w more than one n ion station each week 
member over sixty last year. Our chief difficulty 
ircl te the securing of me! We cannot get men 
enough I greatly wish that some men of 
e to tl the right sort. who are not afraid to endure 
hardships, might come out and help us.” 
fs — le arly re . earl earl rr Ww et a 
BETHLEHEM. 
LL the heavens were filled with music ™ 
When the homeless Christ drew human breath; P 
' Coarsely-cradled where the beasts fare, = 
: ‘In a manger laid,” the Scripture saith. % 
Westwards over moor and mountain, 
Treasure-laden came the men of lore ; ae 
There in Bethlehem’s humble stable “ 
Lo, the homeless Infant they adore! = 


Centuries pass, and ever homewards 
% Come the myriad souls that wander far; 
Eyes mist-holden in the darkness 
Light with hope where gleams the royal star. 


abe abe abe 
os ates 


S When the Father’s House is furnished we 
When the children cease to sin and roam, 


Grateful hearts shall swell the praises 


Of the Christ Child Who hath brought them home. 
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A CHRISTMAS APPARITION. 


\ Complete Story by Morice Gerard, Author of ‘‘The Red Seal.’’ ‘* A Lieutenant 
of the King,’’ Etc. 
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A CHRISTMAS 


APPARITION 


the first and younger of those two bearded 


men 
What 
i lows d 


describe the scene that 


Dame Gallater first 


pen sli all 
Robert nd 


then the gathering round of the men ; the 
cheer that wen he er attendance of 
all on those famished sealarers fresh trom 
he French ‘ had | ever since 
] B ie fell t french cruiser on 
() yb d been an ex 





1 b face, more erect 
b I h Besse left the 
Irene sat bolt up 
n the door, on 
for what would 
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CHRISTIAN MIRTH. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, D.D., Dean of Manchester. 
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lower animal they are ca 


Phe 
laugh. When mar therefor 
things which are base ar he ce rat 
his Spec ial God-given { It\ 

But 
amusement ; and I museme! 
laughter is, a test of characte 

uid Dr 
‘no man ts a hypocrite 

For most men—for you and 
is divided between work and _ pleasure | 
me rather toil and relaxation 
for work, if it be truly regarded, is the 


laughter is only the expression « 


a 


say between 


highest pleasure Is ther nybody, mat 
r woman, who lament the beneticer 


cessity of har rk Do you think v 
vould be h ter re virtuc 
ou had beet I { roverbial Ing 

| in your 1 th 
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but 1 I t I li rot 
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And, conve lv. I be that minds tully 
occupied are like doors barred against the 
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Drudgery may be your Salvation 


Do not complain 
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the sweat of youl row 
t I lather of a fan 


perhap oni 


ome hardworked youth trom a counting 
house eirl from a facton Do not cor 
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What grievance t be, brethren, tl 
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when He Whom we revere as our Lord 
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hithert ind | work 
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CHRISTIAN MIRTH. 6; 


| C For the ible things of Him,” There was an English writer who com 
“are clearly seen, posed for his own epitaph the lines 
things that are 


: ick to our homes But it is not a jest It is real, it is earnest 
holiday. with Every day of our lis is the meeting-point 
in life For of two eternities We come into the world 


t m not an by the mystery of birth; e leave it by 
and lemn the mystery of death For a few vears 
era while ag live beneath the t] we go hence 
of man and are ne Ce! But upe t] 
Who 1 I few vears hang issue of eternal 1 t 
H | pt, but He n I for our soul God grant we may. spend 
He it \\ ore 1 in nd them not lghth r care ly or foolishly, 
at what a cost but as they who ki that the supreme 


learn from Him on earth and to en] Him eternally in 
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7 OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. t 
} MISS FALLOWFIELD'S FORTUNE. E 
> By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Author of ‘Concerning E 

Isabel Carnaby,”’ Etc. : 
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PROLOGUE. 
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FALLOWFIELD'S ForrTt 


ys even now 


quite a ceé 
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yuntry 
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ind queen 


have alway 


Charlotte’s dark eyes 














Whither away so fast, my daughter? 
























twilight Charlotte read her love-lictter’ 





for the sea And the voice of the mountains is the voice 


the rrow of f pr r. Over nst each other stand the 
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Miss FALLOWFIELD’S FORTUNE. 













and, with a preliminary shake of het 
| 


she opened her book 


Sut before she had time to begin, Mi 
Skinner remarked Palking of clergymen, | 
wonder who Mi Fallowfield will appoint 
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mantle, 


vicar of Dinglewood in the Reverend Hanson’ 
| lace.” 
\nd so do |,” echoed Mrs. Higginson. “It 
indeed l rave responsibility to select the 
hepherd of so large a tlock as the one tf 
which we are member | remember my deat 


p> na, the doctor, used to say, ‘ The head of the 


Church in every parish is the vicar,’ and s 
indeed it is.” The doctor's daughter was ver 
nN cn vidicted to quoting the most ordinary 
ybviou pl itit le uttered by the de part | 
chemist as if they were the choicest epigram 
nd epitomes of wisdom 
“What this parish really wants,” announced 
Mrs Sprott a a youn and Vivorous man, 
nhampered a et by the cares and responsi 


ics of married life 


‘I thought as m lated the lady of 


the house 
As much as what, Mr Peppercorn?” It 
vas Miss Tovey who spoke. in her usual thirst 
lor intormation 
rh what th rish really wants i 
ung man with 1 fe nd le experience 
wa the dark answer 
Mrs. Sprott thought t ) ce this statement 
I | “That i ite ti Mr Pepper 
rn, and I onl rust that Mi l allowfield 
ant i I he { if we do But 
) | I ! t n, | do not mean 
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ON OUTPOST DUTY. 


ERY 
bonny face peepmg out 
nder the hideous poke 
net of blue 

th the red badge of 
th Salvation Ariny, 
hat won me to an 
erest in the peculiar 
rk the owner was 
ed in. She was 
streams of London 
1m wossible, ana 
clinging to the 
balance for th 


adorned 


rv" thick. She raised 
smile illuminated 

My heart went out to 
looked so bright and 
girls say down 


ywards on 
that she had been 
‘exchange duty,” 
her place for three 
Sh had enjoyed 
might be called, 

at work the whole 
inge into the pure 


trees and grass she 
now she returned 
fresh as a country flower, 
et. She laughed merrily 


nocently as to the mean- 
and ‘slum sister,” 
xpressions she used, 


think you'd better come 
oom, and you'll tind 

all means.”’ 
then to accompany 
Liverpool Street 
ress, and I had pro- 
ne dav at 
om where 


a place 
her work 





we have not gone 


ca worst spot, but Lieu- 
Fran I | ean to get there 

| > nt] meeting, when 
rt wa I much contact 

er ind IT was burning 

touch “ the heart of things.”’ but 

Way out of the awful slough of 





likely it was. the 


By Olive Christian Malvery. 


crime and misery for the miserable 


creatures 
I had been travelling among, I thought in my 
indignation and despair of Captain Molly, 


and wrote claiming her promise to show 
me “light in dark places.”” After the delay 


of a few days I received her answer, asking 
me to mect her at the Barracks. I went. 
“Well, I’m just as glad as can be 


1o sce 


vou. I thought vou had forgotten.” she 
said. ‘‘ But are vou sure. my dear. you 
realise what you are undertaking ? It isn’t 


a pleasant place for strangers where I live.” 

‘I am not afraid,”’ I said. ‘If you can 

there, I can visit there.” 

“It isn’t quite the thing.’’ she 
replied. ‘* Besides, vou see, my uvriform’s a 
protection.” 

‘If I come with you I shall wear a tcri- 
form also, if you will let me.” 

She looked dubious. “ Sit 
said, ‘‘ and we'll talk and pray over it.” 

We were in a little bare room. <A picture 
of the Divine Master praying in the Garden 
hung on the whitewashed wall. The face 
was lifted to Heaven, and the vearning look 
in the moved pity for a love 
that could so hunger for the outcast and the 
PC¢ dy. 

‘Can you understand it ?”’ 
Molly. 

‘T think so,” I answered quietly. “ It 
sorrowtul so many human crea- 
tures should be wasted.” 

She came and put her hand on my shoulder. 


same 


down.”” she 


one to 


eves 


said Captain 


scems so 


Come, if you feel like that.” 

Ihe worst street in London ?” 

‘] don't know said Captain Molly, 
as we walked towards her * post’ some 
days afterwards. both of us wearing the 


sombre dress ot ‘Soldiers of Salvation,” 
‘that it really is the worst strect in Londor, 
but about here the police and others say it 
is, and I don’t think it would be easy to ird 
its equal anywhere else.” 

We were threading our through 
crowds in a narrow street flanked by barrows 
and coster stalls. I noticed the folk made 
wavy for us as we went, and Captain Molly 
acknowledged all courtesies with a word c1 


Waly 


smile. And by-and-by we came to a 
dingy court which seemed a_ veritable 
lague spot, the haunt, as I afterwards 


| 
t 
learnt, of thieves and bad characters. And 


ths was Green Arbour Court ! 








{nd I asked 1 companion 
+ Green Arbour Court ?” 

Shs trefl 
Phe thority who chrstened 1t must 
d n jronica 1 named it 
or it csiteness to 1ts U OI mav be,” 
she s wl once it W reen and good, 
One might imagine the place, trom Its 
( ot redolent of flowers and m« lo- 
ong. instead of being, as 1t was 


rk. insanitary cul de sac, with a 
mes as hig! s any street 
diate neighbourhood. A slum 


I é by all but the very lowest. A 
Alsatia. A close borough of blac k- 

gual sited by the police O01 ly at 
rar tervals, and then in couples. Prac- 
call nored by the sanitary authorities, 
cepting on the occasions when the ambu- 
lance takes away one oO! Its inhabitants, a 


1 a , to diphthe ria or some other 
nfecti horror. born in the vile miasma 


r:sing trom 1ts filth and unck anliness. 
For very obvious reasol t is impossibk 
101 o more th I indicate the 
of this wre slun 
] ed in the East-End of Londo 
entrance it ron i wel 


THE Qui 


roughiar The | es are dlla 
to such a degree that om wonde! 
manage t kee erect I hie 
al t be ( t totter. the 
broken 1 gerous ce 
I ( Lie ard papel 
have be u within tl 
it Ol | { 
irm Sept r evening tha 
I t] nari ived court 
f 1 ha to an Ove! 
eaten on tl es all da 
o there ben I k ventilatior 
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Surely.” she said, and I followed her 
obediently up the rickety stairway of a house 
At the third storey we halted on the tin 
landing. and I noticed it was the only clear 
spot Wwe had passed since entering the court 
Captain Molly took a key from her pocket 
and we entered het ‘‘station.”’ She had 
two rooms opening into each other. Th 
matchboarding between them was painted 
pretty green and hung with lovely prints 
in reed frames. I noticed they were fixed 
on with brass nails. 

My sister gave those to me, sa 
Captain Molly, mentionmg a name we 
known in London society. There was n 
covering on the floor but 1t was enamelled a 
pretty dark brown ; the chairs were enamell 
in green to match the partition, and th 
table was brown like the floor. There was a 
big. rough, green jar of growing ferns In t! 
window. and a blackbird in a cage hung 
ther also. 

We went into the little bedroom. It was 


painted in dark blue, and a narrow truck 


hed and one small trunk were the chiel 


pieces of furniture. Besides a_ tall, rus 
bottomed chair was a tiny slip of carpet 
A little table held a few books, and on 
wall. above a small helf. hung a SIX-ll 
looking-glass, ‘just to show if th helmet 
on straight.” laughed Captain Molly. 

‘| pay six shillings a week for this pl 
said Captain Molly, ° and am_ better 
ided with room than any of my Nel 
ours 

Ihe remembrance of my first night 
that evil spot will stay with me \ 
We went out to a meeting that evening 
returned cager to Test But all throug! 

echt it was a pandemonium 

Ihere were horrid shouts and_ oat 
nd sometimes Wwe in’s scream OF 


terrificd 














1 her Remembering her words, Tom let Cap- 
hous tain Molly “ git ’old”’ of him, and became 
; “6 1 valued helper and guide. 

— For a time I hung on to Captain Molly’s 

court skirts. till gradually I grew more familiar 
UCRE ] the place and acquainted with some of 
na our neighbours. 
th One of the first persons I came to know 
ater the house was a woman who occupied, 
pril vith several other persons and a number 
- of children, a room on the next 
] to ours One night | 6 
S tumbled over her in the : 
we I when she \ ving ina 
yal —_— n sleep on t Stairs neat 
elled a r room. At first I thought 
mell s ill. and fetched a light 
itl e how I could help. het 
was Sut I soon discovered that sh 
mM sensibly drunk. also that 
h received a fall | had 
t her forel Phere 
te a pool « lood whet 
(ru Mal Mhdae | 
, up on towels, | 
rus ithed, and tl ound up 
, wound thei tty iss st 
he I had her t 1 to het 
, Phrougl S ot co 
. in ta ceship 
ip betwer from which 
er reat il of know 
I leed. Fre r I lear 
n I f the habits 1 our me 
{ cours thir 
nt I \ e ulteri\ 
docan 
ere be hi Most ot 
| I w 
I how O1 lead 
is he ) 
I Nearl rem had 
{ crlod t I 
e "that is. } ' 
l Sever en fle 
son for co tti re ! th 
{ of tl I worst cription 
I thetically discussed 
col t Ip wondering why the 
\ hotbed of sin to 
mut, | even thieves must 
I erhaps it is thought 
t hi ongregate in a colony 
( t were, under the ev 
e, Wi visited this locality 
order t { possible. som 
1 | hie peopl thet 
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Not an individual in the place appeared 
to earn an honest livelihood. Boys started 
off in the morning in gangs, like wolves in 
search of prey. Men went into the country 
to ‘do jobs,’ which did not mean, as one 
might be led to believe, some respectable 
employment, but was the term applied to 
committing some well-planned crime, gene- 
rally financed by one of the 
these master criminals are called. 


“heads,” as 
Young 





and old feebl and 


in this evil work 
crawled into 
thev called stealing tills 
very much inflicted on, and much 
annovance to the small shopkeepers ol 
the neighbourhood. The youths and young 
women infested the dark theroughfares on 
the look-out for helpless women or drunken 


strong, all were engaged 
lhe tiniest boys and girls 
ifter the box,”” as 


a class of robbery 


; 
shops 


causing 


‘mugs.”’ as they called their victims, to beat 
and reb them: while the greybeards of this 
banditti planned burglaries and crimes cl a 
more daring or dastardly nature. 

It was in this neighbourhood that I first 



























who 
anothe1 
abo ds 


riminal exploits and netariou 


d S | ad quietly 
I pectable tr scuss their 
() oul read a Vas 
nce and SOT Ol tact to 
fidence Ca n Moll 
I e was a gual tee of my faith 
ttle acts of common charity 
ise of accident, advice in illness 
1 | 


hneiped u 


t thieves obtains to a much 


I . 4 

tent than one would suppose. Low 

¢ ple are ther: isa ler being the 
often a thief himself, who 


nd on, his companions in crim 
trays them These contemptible 
ire known as ‘“‘ copper’s narks. 
fficially recognised, of cours« 
re great factors in the discovery 
and, from the pomt 


criminals 


of law and order, must be considered 


But the arm of the law is not long 


reach these evildoers, and drag 


respectability; nor is it strong 
veep them and their rat-holes 
rece them to decent living. It 
rs’ on ‘out t duty,”” the 
who here I strongel 


nw 





nnll 































esides the Salvation Army doing good ar 
eful work. but I am atraid that mcst 
the effort is spent upon that well-cared-fe 
Class the deserving poor.” M Nea is fey 
the undeserving criminal, and the class 
work that I should like to see furthe1 
tended is that done by the “ slum sisters ”’ 
the Salvation Army in such places as I 

cribed 

fhe Public Health (Lendon) Act (sy 
nd 55 Vict 76) intlicts penalties 
re pect to 
gerous to health 
crowding. But who 1 
law ? Most of the houses had no Stré 


having rel Secs 1M a tat 
ilso in the matter of over 
there to entores this 
doors, the stairs were broken and _ upsat 
ind in many cases a piece of rope took tl 
place of a hand-rail 
How often in_ the 
tain Molly would go dov 


gathering dusk Ca 
to the end of tl 





court opposite the public-house, and_ ther 
stand with face upraised and sing hol 
words that seemed to purify the tan 


som trange vile impulse, threw a rott 
orange at the 
full in the 
gown. She turned to the girl with ¥ 
pocr child!’’ The creature vell 
ly] +} and 1 


chest ind 


rushed laughing down t 
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A Beautiful Will. 
ONE 





CONVERSATION CORNER. 


Conducted by the Editor. 


ARLY every ‘ 
King’s life since 


gainer 
party 
st people r\ 
home 
Ww practi 
| ng t 
ee, borro 
hi native land 
ringham the King 
ly have a Christn 
vf younger 
they send 
be Ch 
| xarndra 
rh Chri 
it is always trea 
e he rs \ 
wje 


the King’s Christmas. 


is In the 
married 
ham, and 
yn of His 
nd him a 
it year 


1 emble in 


late Prince 


responsible 
ntry th 
the idea 


Germany. 


ind Queen 


tree for the 


ation, ind 
1 very 
it 
] 
ecCial 


ird each 


ired by all 


thi reeting 


and all streams and ponds where one 
may fish, or where, when grim winter 
comes, one may skate; and _ all 
meadows with the clover blossoms 
and butterflies thereof, the wocds and 
he'r appurtenances, the squirrels and 
birds, and echoes and strange noises ; 
ard | give to said boys each h’s own 
place at the fireside at night; with 
all pictures that may te seen in the 
burning wood, to enjoy without let or 
hindrance and without any encum- 


brance of care. 

















White as Snow. 


DURING its thirty odd years of 

activity the Missicn to Lepers 
in India and the East has fully justi- 
fied its existence. At no time in its 
h'story has the look-out been more 
promising than it is at present, and 
never h-s the need for continued 
support from the sympathetic public 
been greater. In its last report the 
Mission states that its ex; enditure 
has amounted to the huge sum of 
£22,800. 
tains no fewer than fifty asylums for 


The Society now main- 


lepers and twenty-two homes for their 
untainted children. One can only 
hope that the appeal for further as- 


sistance will not fall upon deaf ears. 
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‘*The Quiver 
Good Conduct Medals. 


VW E have pleasure in present.ng our 

read this month with por 
winners of “ [he 
ulver Good Conduct Medal 
rl is Miss Lucy Phoebe 


| lorence Moverly, a twelve yeal old 


uits of thre 
Phe littl 
inmate of the Reedham Orphanage, 


Miss Clements, the 


head-mistress, says that Lucy has 


Purley, Surrey 


been a member of the “ Reedham 


family "’ for the last four years. She 


has endeared herself to her fellow 
cholar by the sweetness of her 
temrer, and to her teachers by her 
censtant efforts to do her best in 
clas Lucy is a sufferer from fre 
quent a‘tacks of rheumatism, and thi 


prevents her taking part in the romp- 


ing games of her stronger schcol 
mate but she is always ready for a 
1 ) 

ttle quiet 


sje 
Reedham Boy Medallist. 
THE winn 
la 


n | 


nes r 
i i 


er of the boys’ medal 1 
aged fourteen, wh 


1 yne of the “* Reedham famil 


He has we earned the prize, as he 
full con<'uct marks for a year 
wi é bonus for a particular] 
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On a 








Ihe Gordon Boys’ Home, 
[HI winner of the medal at the 
Gordon Boys’ Home is Sergeant 
Jones, whose portrait we give on 
this page. He had an_ excellent 
record, and we wish him every succe 
the future. The Gordon Boys’ 


a s le ndid 


I 1 me is accom} l shin I 


work well deserving the sym thy of 


se 


Livingstone Work at Home. 
|! | were not a missionary to 
Mfrica,”” said Dr. Livingstone 

on his last visit to English shores, ** | 
would be a missionary to the poor ol 
| ondon.” It i many year Since 
these words were spoken, but the 
need for missionary effort in th 
metropcli iS as reat, if not greater, 
than it was a generation ago One 


of the most enterprising institutior:s 


which aims a’ the care of the London 
oor 1s the London Medical Mission, 


he centre of whose tivity is in the 


mce fa hionable district of St. Gile 


he quarter which in later year 
became a hotbed of crime and 
pover.y Com'ort for the body and 


onsolation lor the mind are supplied 
\ ¥ 

nissionary workers, and all kind 

of gilts whether of money, old and 

clothing, or even empty medicine 


Iwo of the 
Mi sion 





day House and Conva'escent Home 
In the Convalescent Home the Cost 
for each patient is 10s. a week, and a 
fortnight’s residence is usually neces 
ary in each case. The Holida 
House is intended for the poor little 
children, the first batch of whom are 
ent of early in May. Five shillings 
supperts a child for one week 
excluding the shilling railway fare 
\t the present time the _holida 
season Is over, but our readers could 
not do bet er than send a small cor 
tribution o the | ondon Medica 
Mission, Sherts Gardens, End& 
Street, W.( against the _ brigh 


summer time wher it will be once 


sje 
Liquid Ruin and Sorrow. 


Ww! notice in the quarterly record 
of the McAll Mis ion in I rance 


tha a vigorous protest 1 t 


] } 


against the inroads wl 


cing 
ich ilcohol 
making in that country Chere is an 


to d ) the 


utmost to stop this terrible evil. The 


ibsolute necessity for all 


pread of he awful habit 


hown by the fact that 


the last twenty years i! 


msumpt 





has increased from one million gallor 
to four and a half mi lion gallons eve) 
ye Dr. Roux, the head of the 
vasteur Institute 1 It is 
fectl ir to everyon hat absi 
is h 1 up ru and wrow 
France, and that t revent its abl 





Home 
he cos 
cy and 

nece 
lolid 


or 


10M are 


shillings 


week 


Ww. 


umpt 


— 





Westminster Choir Boys. 
- Lt CKY DOGS 1” This everyday 


exclamation is often used in 
reocrd to the choristers of West- 
minsier \bbey. y oungsters who are 
successiul in passing he keen, critical 
ear of Ou Frederick Bridge, the ele- 
brated « rgan:si « f the Abbey, are 
assured of a good start in life, as we ll 
isa happy bcyhood. Recruited from 
all parts of the Briii h Isl , the boys 
ure board d at he ¢ hoir | louse, 
Westmizster, where their general 
ed on is lo ked after by h Rev. 
R. Carveth Dlackmere und_—shis 
a tant Althouzh he cheristers 
rk hard, yet they have their full 
of recreation, Du ing the win 

» indulged 


nths football is n 
nd the b 


the sweet 


\ Charles M \le can 
\ cer may be expected 
hortly, and I am fo 








CONVERSATION CORNER. 


Some Plans for 1908. 
] AM glad to announce that a very 
interes‘ing article giving some 


stories of Gipsy Sm'th’s work in 


















i 


sIPSY MiTH 


\merica Ww | be one of the features 


of our January Number. The creat 


evangelist held several missions in the 





United States, ana expects to return 
to \merica for further ¢ vangelistic 
work in 1908. We shall be giving a 
new portrait of Gipsy 
Smth to ilustrate the 
article | have al oto 
announce that an article 


fron the pen of Mr 


tuna‘e in having se 
cured a contributien 
from Mr. Charles H 
Gabriel, the composer 
of ** The Glory Song,’ 


which has attained a 


world-wide fame. Su 

\lexander Simpson 
! 

will vive hi Views on 


ee 


Influence ol 
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Christian 


1 am certain that every one of 


Missions on China.” 


my reacers will follow month by 
month with increasing intezest the 
fine serial story, “ Miss FallowSeld’s 
Fortune,” by Miss Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler, which begins in this 
issue, As always, ! shall give each 
month several complete stories by 
well-known w riters, including vl oF ol 
Weigall, Theo Douglas, Lilhas 
Campbell Davidson, Scott Graham, 
and Agnes Giberne, 


se 
How You May He'‘p. 
| WONDER whether it has 


occurred to some of my readers, 
who, perhaps, live retired lives, that 
they can doa large 
amount of good by 
getling new readers 
for * The Quiver” ? 
In these days when 
there is solittle ap- 
propriate Sunday 
reading I think we 
may fairly claim 
that “ The Quiver” 
is all the more 
deserving of being 
recommended. 
Why should not 
you send half a 
dozen copies ol 
* The Quiver” to 
friends who do not 
ilready subscribe 
to the magazine, 
ind write to then 
urging them to sub- 
scribe 2 In this way you may direct 
the thoughts of your friends Sunday 


by Sunday to higher things 
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Iss 


3y the Rev. Cancn Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
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favoured 
it covered 


population 


belonged to 
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very much 


{ piet i 
ntleman « 


tipulated 
the adjon 

rtake the 

dred it 

to houss 
I m ( 


old 


houlders 


toc kings 
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; 
i¢ 


ind 
enture 


llow 


ti 


) 


who 


neckcloth 


econd-hand 
and 


corduro 


He certall 


unde 


l 


Wore 


clerical 


Rector,’ but he w 
looking the characte1 
The initial difficult 
the tace in startin 
formidable, and not ¢ 
those days. the ome 
county parish we 
tillage 4 the land a 
able-bodied men | 
men farmers” in 
took part in all the 
CX] ted his tamily t 
tlso the labourers, me 
Boys and girls ot tf 
variably employed { 
they were scarin ft t 
they went with their n 
tt the land: son I 
the seed corn w 
metimes on 
But the children wet 
ere actually me 


| t 


s dithcult 


Wi 


men 
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l It 
| Coal l 
breeches 
dressed 
I lal 
lat t 
rpoul Ci 
to deal 
and childre 
1lece 1 \ 
ere Tix tl 
We4»re ( 
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COUNTRY LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


} 
} 
re 
{ 
I 
Wer 
Wel 
+} 
nti 
rm 
iTTl 
I 
all 
cre 
I 
1 
n 
I] 
I 








let backwards or, a 

O ot managed by two 
: ' { ul ld, to whem 

‘ ha Ul who got many 

Irs vomcn and children 


parcnts were not 


for education, even 
ld be got And th 
ery strongly opposed 
ning.’ for indirectly 
had to pay for it. 
time and harvest the fields wer 
nd children The corn was 
non m many Cases, 
( ed up by the children. 
| Harvest work v as it still is—very hard 
eed he farmer had to keep 
ton tl hirks [he continuou 
g over the standing corn was awtully 
he first week of reaping, and the 
the ‘“‘haulm”’ o1 
as they could. I 
hear ng of reapers laughing 
ion When a farmet 
the day, and lett the 
pleased. 
Farmer Googe he went asleep, and 
repp the twelve 
lumpt 1 a surprising time! 
they'd done it stood 
I and the sheaves 


passe] ol toddling 


\ t farming work was 

| or four strong 
amp and take a 
ng, or draining, at 


wondertul to 


ould estimate 

ight of the crop 
Once engaged on a 
m | L hres 

L om low tot 

t three o'clock 
continuously till 
very little and 

only sto] 


Everyone brewed 


ey ae ee epee 
Wi the labe ers 


mall be as they 

I | tint them 
} l he men 

ne old woman 

the parisl inal 

I've known him 

‘ ind when he'd 
that | ke 





SIXT) 





RS AGO. gl 
and he’d no more flesh on him than en 
atomy ! [skeleton].” 

But wherevei 

n harvest, haysell 
there were alway 
helping and = getting som 
[hat is to say, the children were a 
of income to their parcnt 
and I believe th and did 
not like their being stocked away to 
school.”” Still less did the fermers like it 
they “went agin that there book larning.” 
It took some pressure on the part of St. 
Ambrose to get the children to school, and 
the first master was not an attractive per- 


there was hard vork to do 
dibbling, or draining 
women and. children 
mell wages. 
source 
however small, 
men liked it, 


onage. The people did not regard him as 
trustworthy In fact, the man did not 
last long. 

Ihe children used to be sent to school 


dirty, ragged, and absolutely without any 
notion of discipline. It was impossible to 
insist on their washing their hands. I d> 
not believe there was a labourer’s house 
with a bar of soap in it 


‘Soap!” said one old woman to me a 


few years ago None on ‘em made no 
account o' soap in them times, ‘xcept it 


was a quarter of a pound of squash soap 
when they did what little washing they did 
du—and that was as it happened.” 

Che result was that the personal dirt of 
the poor chiidren adful. In the 
pring we were always on the look-out tor 
cutaneous diseases, and the vermin was dis 
Nevertheless that school was not 


was di 


7usting 


long betore it began to be attractive, and 
after a year or so it was pathetic to hav 
to turn away children trom othcr parishes 
four or tive miles off when we had no room 


for them. The little mit soon learned to 


sing children’s songs, and the parents d 
lighted in that, and the children were proud 


could actually ** read 


and write their names 
Atter the school had been 
vear or two, and improvement began to be 


of getting on till they 


1 Verse 


going on lor a 


evident, we letermined to try a= might 
chool tor the big boy I think there were 
. dozen or tourteen ot them it was the 
hardest work I ever did in my lite. I had 
a theory that the lads must be bawled at 


iour times 
so much out 
uttol 


hours three o1 


Wintel 


ind those two 
k am the 


of me that it very 


1 


time tock 


Wi 


nearly came to an 


breakdown The point, however, Is that 
fifty or sixty vears ago there was such a 
thing as a school in a tiny little country 


worked 
Majesty’ 


parish in East Angha, and that we 
that litth 


before his 


ech 
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f- t} 
1, 
au 


THE 


r had been dreamed ot by the 

that wert 

ur loving St. Ambrose was not the 
use in his activitv as a social re 

2 think it was at the same time 

built and furnished his village school 

litt] and gav them thei 


ones 


ot all paym 


ent. that he be 








Tad: 


would certainly not pay small cultivators 
But if a rood of land would not support its 
man an acre would, and accordingly h 
marked out one of the best fields on the 


estate. and he marked it out in one-acr 
allotments, and = offered thes ircels 
the labourers That could nev inswe! 


essarily a listurban 
in the labour market 
of that parish 


In some fe 


Phere was ne ereat 


Vears 
1 think. there was 
hardly i man who 
held o1 ho car 


tL quarter of an acre 
nd it Was a question 
th Whether 


paid to 
How they 
lotments 
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“<THE CLOSING OF SANTA CLAUS’ DOOR. 











































A Complete Story for Children by Anne Warner. 
r\7 ly partly open ! Brian It was a curious place and hour for a little 
| ht Phat door soul—so very new to life to have its first 
u days. Mysterious ereat problem thrust upon it And it wi 
from behind. it \ curious how Brian stood there in the twilight 
curious, half-sugges and battled fiercel’ without even knowing that 
delightful kind he was being tempted. It seemed to him 
odov~ lingered in quite right and proper that he should loot: 
the hall near it through that generous crack and satisfy him 
Papa, Mamma, and self as to the mystery within—only something 

\unt Bertha slipped prevented 
in and out of it u The something not only prevented his 
uspicious——not t taking one step further down the hall, but it 
euilty—-manner also made his heart beat very fast and his 
gape. whole business little face burn hotly. What could it be ? 
was strane: very He clasped his small hands tightly togethe 
rsx Phe door and tried to think it out 

was dwa closed “It isn’t wrong to look,’ he said to him- 


And now it was self, ‘‘ because Santa Claus left it open, and 





absolutely open of course, if he left it open he knew that any- 
that Is te Say one could look 
partly open \bout But even this reasoning did not advance his 
four mehes open feet one step. Only his heart beat faster and 
rse, right in the open faster, and his forehead grew hotter and wettet 
Christmas greens beneath the thick, soft curls 
( rsec, Brian knew about Just then an odd thing happened. In the 
ul seen one and re fast fading light a little mouse scampered 
reat distinction \nd down the hall, past Brian and past the door 
( istMas Was approach Brian was not at all afraid of mice, Nurs 
d him mark the day having taught him (with a view to bravery 
ung over his bed rather than to zoology) that mice were bab 
dat Sant Claus rats and always runnin to do thei parents 
Santa Claus brought bidding ; but he w surprised at not havu 
ard it before he saw it And the next thing 
| through Brian he thought was how the little mouse had noi 
ndalled topped one second by the open doo 
Hle just ran by thought the boy and | 
t1 now will yust run by too.’ 
tin that roo \nd he covered s eves with his hands and 
look rushed forthwitl past Vawning gates ot 
bacl ie Paradise, landi two seconds later im_ thy 
\ t: but some heerful sitting-room where Aunt Bertha was 
It w vel placidly knitting 
b Why Briat \ tk WwW | 
She looked led d d that 
} vaneat confu 1 
{ 
\ | t L\ 1 t t wn er istontsl 
\ rent, his chin qui d and he burst into te 
ob. Nurse wa Aunt Bertha threw down the knitting and 
Vv aboy ithered him close in her arms at onc 
t n the sittu ell me all about it, darling she said : 
pen door block but Brian would not say a word until his sobs 


were quieted and hi quilibrium completely 
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that isn't 
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English gentleman.’ ’ 





THE CLOSING OF 
Bertha 1 ne for a minute, and 
1 b found him sitting 
bof he f is chin in his hands and 
b He looked up at 
iscd to see that 
ling down beside him 


1 


ier a fine thing to 


t] isn’t it 





b 
| \l 1 
S led 
( le-bells were sounding, and 
1 Mat returning from then 
next minute they both came into 
nd wl 1 they have with them 
G d n ( Imamma in her vel 
| tl \ s made her look 
d suns 
l Christt Brian said Grand 
he oO l het 
B t t ¢ istt yet said Brian 
eCa | marking my calendar 
nk that you must have forgotten to 
me days thet aid Grandmamma 
1 s is Christmas Eve.” 
I quite dumb nded That meant 
1 ifter | tea the mysteries beyond 
d ould all b rown open to him 
You Laine w much appetite he felt 
food in t imstances 
lly wonderful part 
ld not possib do justice to what 
eryone entered 1t 
hat is so full and so 
tonishing to think 
Clau managed so mu 
Christmas tree 
t looped in every 
| t bool also pretty 
( t But front of all was a 


o fastened undet 


whatever between 
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C1iAus Door. 





and 
and read it aloud 


neck was a letter with a big red seal 
took it and opencd it 
it said 
My DEAR 
In my hurry thi 
leaving the 
to light the 
I found the 
that 
keep 
am very much obliged to him or het 
doing I present this 
Please 


FRIEND 
Liternoo I rushed oit 
door open. When I 
candles on. the 
shut Phe 


returned 
Christmas tree 
door fairies tell me 
whoever shut the door shut it to help 
and I 


for so 


my Christmas secrets inside 


desire to horse to 


whoever shut the door inquire for 


the name 


Yours most truly 


Chis is very remarkable “Who 


said Papa 


can have shut the door Did vou shut it ?” 
he asked Aunt Berth: 

‘No,’ said Aunt Bertha I was in the 
sitting-room 

So Papa asked everyone in the room, one 


after anoth 
holding 


crimson 


Brian was standing mother 


her hand, and his fa was all one 
glow He 


so he was the last 


was the voungest 


asked Ile 


person 


present 


Was so excited 


that he could hardly speak 
** Brian, did vou shut the door his father 
said 
Yes Papa 
Chere was a minute’s hush, and then of a 


the church bells rang out 
celebration of — the 


sudden 


acCTOsSs Lil 
snow in coming of the 
Christmastid 

horse's neck 


Brian had his arms around the 
and the happy tears stood on his long cy¢ 
lashes. He 
speechless rapture, and then 

And then at last he spoke 

I will run just like the 
ce said carnestly 
nd shut a// the 

Behind resolution that 
bases a future on tl Rock of Right. 

God bless him!” id 


looked at them all in a 
all looked at him 


sort ol 


mouse always,’ 
| nd I will go in the dark 
doors.’ 


} 


that speec! lay the 


Grandmamma 
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your tea, and 
it'll do 


} dleot drink 
1 he 1oodk mn 


nice bread-and-butter 


then with 


1 can’t, teacher.’ And 
} { ain't got 


T ild | l They 
ora 
Wi ked at each other. It was easy 
tand Then a bright idea struck 
( que 
\\ 1 yo to ru home first, 
and take nice ag of sandwiches 
id-and-butter to your mother and 
t other cl ldrei 1 t they shall have 
tea?” 
y/” And the little fellow’s droop 
re stiffens t t thought. The 
; done I is fast as hi slip hod 
{ iS¢ mother’s old boot 
ury hu odleoo was off with 
ful of prov n In less than ten 
he was back again, carrying a large 
cked and ndle-less toilet jug. 
1 take me tea ’ome, teacher ? 
M ver would like a cup of tea, but | 


didn’t tell ’er as I should arsk yer.” 
Returning from his second journey, he 
t down comfortably and “ tucked in,” his 


1 
| 


little smiling face plainly showing that, his 


( rburdened heart reli ved, he could now 
thoroughly enjoy his own treat and the 
} 


rtainment which followed. Inquiry was 
the family found to be in 
lire strait but the crisis tided over 
through the attention drawn to the case by 


little Toodleoo himself. 


made later, and 


Was 


Il—A MIDNIGHT CALL. 


Holiday 
the night. 


ihe master and matron of ou 


Hom« Windsor had 


retired tor 


it after half-past ten, and every lhght 
out, when they were startled by hearing 
feeble knock at the front door They 
listened in som inprise, and it was 
repeated Mr S., that devoted, motherly 
hom all the boy love, hastily 

on some clothing (it was a_ bitterly 

in WV 1 went downstai 

tnbolting the door al opening it wide, 

ld she see but two little form 

( n on the t ! Down came the 
it] light 1 lifted them into a 
vhere it was found that the little 
: were In a tate of collapse. Hot 
( id food brought, and these 
t restored them While a good 


rm it} VW t ' 
Da Wal cing prepared by the 


( cl eT wor in pattered 
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foot—the matron 
wherefore of such 


with mud from head to 
eleaned the why and the 
an untimely visit. 
“We're come 
you, matron.” 
‘But how did 
‘We walked.” 
‘Walked! All the way?” 
‘Yes, matron.” 
‘And where do you live ?”’ 
loxton. We didn’t know it was so 
far, matron.” 
And what did you have to eat, my poor 
boys ?” 
“We had 


and we saved 


because we wanted to see 


you get here ? 


some bread for our breakfast, 
some ol it We started at 


eight o’clock this morning.” 

‘Whatever made you think of such a 
thing ?”’ 

‘It was such a long time since we was 


here, and we did want to see you so, matron, 
so we thought we’d try and come.” 

Who could help being touched ? The two 
little chaps felt well rewarded, when tucked 
into the clean beds, with matron’s kiss, even 
although they were sent back by train 
next day, with a special injunction not to 
tell their playmates ! 


Iil.__A LADY OF THE SLUMS. 


Attending one of our Ragged Schools is 
a little black-eyed girl, with tangled locks 
and ragged, dirty frock. Through her child’s 

with the school, the mother 
creep in occasionally to the ser- 
to attend the mothers’ meeting. 
better dressed than her neigh- 
bours, and, alas! no cleaner. She was said 
by them to keep herself to herself, and yet 
at times she would give them the rough side 
of her Irish tongue, with a choice of expletives 
notoriety and dis- 


connection 
began to 
and 
She was no 


vices 


which gained her some 
tinction. And yet withal it was felt that 
there was a certain something about het 
which kept everyone more or less at a dis 
a trace of refinement, a touch of in- 
nate delicacy, which they were unable to 
understand or appreciate. A few words 
with the Biblewoman, a conversation or 
two with the superintendent, and both wer 
convinced that, whatever she had become, 
Mrs. M. belonged to a good family. They 
tried their best to win her. Sometimes she 
seemed soft and yielding, but would sud- 
denly flare out in one of the terrible tempests 
of passion which went far to undermine her 
health. The superintendent would sigh and 
wait and pray; he knew, and God knew, 


tance 






























A IT naa 
P 
i | 
n y I 
‘ t to 
) 
. ,Ir 
ir 
| yp 
1 ) 
4 
‘Uy 
gut only 


t { vas not wickedness 
iseT 
One Sunday evening she suddenly rose 
t] middle of an eart iddress, and 
ished 1 the ra lasping her thin 
tte iv out he h grim dete 
in She was immediately followed b 
i ir workers, wl ig the look 
tony rin the p te tace, had 
in what was in her mind. 
\\ e al you he asked h 
eri \ 
T¢ he river—to the ver! Let me go't”’ 
lo the river ?. Then I'll come with you, 
ind we'll have a little talk on th 
Don’t » fast ! 
She did not reply, so he took her arm and 
lked in the direction she had indicated 
it passed on the way ilmost too sacre 
to ot The story ot t Cross had so 
uuiched her, so convicte that sh 
in torment and mad with the desir 
t 1 life and ‘“ be done with it.” 
B vould you be done with it? You 
k \ ttel ru companion went on 
And t t or Woman was gently led 
I] id story, and to ask for help 
uM of sin, and for light to guide 


is in 
p in i I 
i 
lv in this p 
ryt tnat i 
and tne YS and 
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her to the Saviour 


such as she. 


She was the daughter of a clergyman, anj 
connected with some of the best families jp 
Her education was completed at 


Ireland 
a good boarding-school, and her youth h 
been all that wa 
her downfall came 
in 


bright and happy. Bu 
through a friend of t} 
her fierce pride and shame 
hom« Lower and lower she 
passed on, no hand stretch 
too proud to seek on 
until at last in her wretchedness she mame 
a labouring man, came to live in; 
lum home in the worst district 
ot London. 
When, shortly atte1 the episode whi h le 
her confidence in the superintendent, she 
iv dying, her relatives were communicate 
with, and her last hours were cheered | 
the kindness of long-forsaken friends. Al 
though her passionate heart had tought for 
years against yielding to the Spirit’s infu 
at last had the joy of 
orely-tried soul, 
‘Interno,”’ 
it, had found its haven and wa 


family, and 
he fled from 
sank as years 
out to save (she wa 


and 
one ol 


to 
] 
i 


we knowing 


enc 
this whos 


life | 
ile nad 


poor, 


as she her 


been one long 


When we t ean } gether these ] wore 
T pretty st nd stripes in shades ¢ 
ink 
ME la ys had thes 
r 
And k 1 ind ossoms oO! @ itac nue 
And 1 trea ice, Mm her’s gowns 
ure kept 
P t r!oi grave th any a lon 
5 A 
A bonr yoman ind good the stuff 
r 
At : t | ost e he t ling nea 
Ar t t ng t r our t ther 2 
f Up OT }f t iS er seen 
Or re the ‘ red, and ne this cof 
flower blue, 
And one this spotted pink with tiny sprig 
on. 


velongs the boys 
James who went to sea 


Come, roll 


and yet it 


tne quilt up, child ; 
saadens me 
ELIZABETH 


B. PIERCY 








Who had died for even 
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pre Sé 
Day 
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st 

all t 
ings 
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ters 
out 
oy 
th 
roun 
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bars 
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bing 
conte 
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( Azidren. 


please 
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elp the Ten Socteties by 


KKOIORE 
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Radwegra 
We 


send mé 


Sauvage, 


i0 
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al 


THE 


Apparatus for 
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hl 
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send me Christmas gifts for our Fund which is to provide 
Great 


the 


got a nice 


e your gifts, addressed to “ The 


London, E. 


co” 
Our Neu 
vou vl See 


will be £ lad, 


as 
you 
becomine 


Christmas to you all 


THE LITTLE MERIVALES’ HAPPY 
CHRISTMAS. 
COMPLETE STORY FREDERICA J. TURLE. 
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call it a good idea at 


all iid the boy 
‘Well, dear, you need not 
agr I only thought of it 
this rning, and I would 
not dream of doing it without 
eve S approval.” 
Sydney kicked a footstool 
in ntly 
‘I never heard of: such a 
thing!” he said Christmas without any 
pr ts! WI wouldn’t be Christi 
D t all.’”’ 
ry well dea é will not do it 
said thre a Hed up the pair of 
she had | darning, and stuffec 
ull r littl vi rn socks and stocl 
1! ) Post tl let 
\ Ol ble if you are goiu 
‘ he left tl room 
S walked lownstairs, popped 
t ters into and then hurried 
I to th ( ou for his bicyck 
: were q flat, and the handl 
) d rathe | r the three months’ 
rest of 1 t {ter a vigorous rub- 
b the plated 1c once more, and 
ting himself asual ' Wipe-ove! sas 
. rest of tl hine, Sydney pumped 
{ ty and st } } rid 
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Conducted by ‘‘ Mr. Anon.”’ 


sum already, but we 


League of Lovin ’ 
on page 


vf feel sure, tt 


( ze members of the 
send you nice certificates aS soon as ( / 
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Ormond Street Hospital for Sick 
need £150 altogether. So 
Editor, THe Quiver, La 


It 


vou 


fii arts 7 
tells 


only means 


all about the 


vou) 


160, which 


KOKO) 


ee 


\ 


SIE IEE ROSTERS THEIR IRIE 


He posted the 
the end of the 
moment, wondering which way to go. 

Aunt Prissie,’’ he thought 


letters in the pillar-box at 
road, and then paused for a 

“T’ll go and sec 
as he mounted his bicycle once more, and in 
less than half-an-hour he was standing on the 
little villa on the out- 


door-step of a neat 


skirts of the town 
Aunt Priscilla was in the hall interviewing 


a poor woman. 


‘*T’ll be with you in a minute, Sydney,’’ she 
said ‘“You can stay to lunch, of course ?”’ 
‘Yes, thank you, Aunt Prissie,”’ said the 
boy, as he hung his cap on a peg in the hall 
and walked into the morning room, where 
the various thing spread about all over 
the table and chairs showed that Aunt 
Priscilla had been having a busy time 
I have been t out my charity cup- 
board,’’ she said when she came in And 
I find I shall have to work very hard befor 
Chi as if I mean to give away as many 
bundles this year as I did last. I have dipped 
into it rather this autumn, I am afraid. There 
were those poor children whose father died 


suddenly—-your mother gave me some of you 
clothes for the little twins ; 
the Simpsons, emigrated to 
had to help their out- 

I don't tl 


families I gave 


hildren’s old baby 
und then 
Canada I 
fit ; and yet 


1 


ot tie 


who 
them with 
ink I can disappoint any 
Christmas bundles to 
last year 

The little old lady wa 
f nt icl if 


t «il 


folding up the dif- 
talked, and 


thing as she 





sently she turned to her nephew with a 
ile 
* That finished !—just for t time,’’ sh¢ 
1 Now we can have a cosy chat until 
Sydney,” and drawing up a chat 
tl set to work on one of her usual 
es of cr { 

This is a shawl for old Mrs. Kent,” said 
she. ‘‘ How did you come to-day ? Walking or 

bicvycli 


’ said Sydney 

Chat was your last year’s Christm 
wasn’t it, from your fathet 

Yes,” id the boy 
busy fingers for som¢ 
with the 
them to give up all 


is present 


gloomily. He watched 
moments, and 
How 
thei 


o that they might 


aunt 


then came out whole story: 
nother wanted 
; presents this year 
av the rent for a poor woman whose husband 


vd met with an accident, and provide the 
family with food and firing. 

Of course, it wouldn’t mattered any 
said the boy; ‘‘ we could have 


ind had presents as well just little 


have 
other vear 
done that 


presents, I mean; but this year, after father’s 


illness, and having the doctor for all those 
weeks and everything, mother says that if 
ve do this, then she and father couldn’t afford 
to give us anything and just think of no 


presents or anything for the 
little ones,’’ agreed 
‘Of course, you and Molly 
old enough to real delight 
share with others a little of the 


We 5. 10 2 hard on the 





appreciate the 


iov out of vour own lives 
Sydney wriggled 


lla had the knack of 


uncomfortably. Somehow 


ecing so muc h 


ea 


od in the people with whom she came in 
contact that it made them want to raise them- 
] to tl standard of her opinion 


o much if it 
ted Sydney 
minutes and 


head ** But 


think I should mind 
wasn’t for the littl ‘ 
fter staring at the fire for some 
thinking out the 


ones 


problem in his 


just think of Christmas morning, when they 
tretcl ut their hands for th tockings and 
find t empty ! 

Aunt Priscilla quit pI ited the tragedy 
( doleful picture 1d she plied het 
crochet-hook in silence for ye time whil 


tried to think what had better be done. 
What does Molly 
ked presently 


hink of the plan 2”? sh 


*“Oh, Molly likes it,” said Sydney, rather 
shamefacedly ; ‘‘she loves giving presents to 
poor people and all that sort of thing.” 


Only I daresay Molly is sorry also that the 


should have no present said his 
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aunt “Weil now, I believe I have thought 
How would it be for you and Molly 


to make presents for thx 


ola plan. 
others ?”’ 


17 


Wake them ? Do you mean pin-cushions 
and things ? said tl boy in a di ippointed 
tone 

‘No, not pin-cushions,”’ said Aunt Priscilla 
laughing as she remembered the numerous 


round cardboard pin-cushions and little needle 
books of 
recipient for many Christmas 
Dolly Nora 


dolls’ house for months 


the grateful 
Days; “but 
have longed for a 
Mother 
this 


make 


which she had _ been 


I know and 


told me she 


had meant to give them one (hristmas 


How would it be for you to them on 


out of a packing-case ? I believe I have just 


the thing out in my shed.”’ 


Phat would be lovely!’’ cried Sydney 
delightedly. ‘‘And I know what to make 
for Gordon and Norris—a toboggan. They've 


always wanted one, and it tells you how to 


make one in last month's ‘Chums ’.” 

said Aunt 
Priscilla. ‘‘ Well then, if you like to bring your 
tools here you can make both the dolls’ house 


and I will teach 


\ toboggan—the very thing !”’ 


and the toboggan in my shed 
Molly dolls’ 


“What a good thing we began 


furniture.”’ 
holidays a 


how to mak« 
fortnight earlier than usual this term, because 
of the mumps at school,” said Sydney 
“Yes; 


afternoon for the next 


you and Molly can come here every 
three weeks and mak 
thinking that 
great relief to their 


two elder children happily 


your presents,”’ said his aunt 


it would probably be a 


mother to have th 


employed ; and she was rewarded by th 
happy faces of her little nephew and nie 
as they came in to tea each afternoon aft 
working away in the shed, for Sydney had said ‘ 
that if Molly would help him with the big things i 
he would help her with the little tables and é 
chairs ; so every evening the hour after tea 

was given up to making the dolls’ hous 
furniture, while Aunt Priscilla worked at het ‘ 
charity sarments and told tales of her childhood s 
We must mal thir fi mother nd t 
father said Sydney one day ; and after grav t 

consideration they d ided on a bookshell 

for father d a work-box for mother’s reels 
of cotton S 
It was disappointing to be unable to afford } 
anything better than pitch-pine wood, but clever a 
Aunt Priscilla taught the children how to do | 

poker-work, and both the bookshelf and the 

work-box were really pretty when they we! 
finished, ornamented with quaint scrolls and a 
1 


while Molly 
the work-box by marking 


centre of the lid 


flowers ; put the finishing tou h to 


mother’s 


Roman letters in 
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On the 


orning of 


ive the SIX 
ildren went 
4} 


mother 





‘st proposed 


it only 





llv and 





rht 1] 
me just to 
ee the money 
ven to Mrs. 


larke, and ther 





to 


have a few minutes’ chat with 


her 


the poor woman alon 
The look of surprised delight 


which flashed into the woman's 


face at the unexpected gift was 


ificient reward to the children J “There were squeals of delight from Nora 
for their littl uct of self-denial ;: C and Dolly.” 
nd Sydney and Molly told Aunt 
Priscilla that afternoon all about their visit So for the rest of the afternoon the two 
d that Mrs. Clarke had told them she had children wheeled their cumbersome presents 
tayed awake the night before wondering how in a wheelbarrow from Aunt Priscilla’s house 
he was to pay the rent and get food for to their own, and there was much wonder- 
€ children, and had almost decided that ment amongst the servants at the bulky 
hey would have to go to the workhous« packages which were carried through the back 
And then her poor husband would have no passage to the little room at the end of the hall. 
€ to go to when he left the hospital,” At Molly's earnest request mother had given 
uid Aunt Priscilla ‘ Just imagine, children ! up the key of this room to the children, and 
You have prevented a home being broken up that night. when all the little ones were in bed 
d given a really happy Christmas to tive and asleep, Sydney placed the various presents 
ople.” at the end of each little bed so that they might 
ox, with the baby.”’ said Molly see them as soon as they opened their eyes 
Is there a baby ? I must see if I can find in the morning The work-box and father’s 
ew baby-clothe for Molly to take round bookshelf he concealed under his own bed, and 
the morning. It is almost dark now, children before daylight the next morning placed them 
a you have no time to lose if you want toget outside his parents’ room. 


presents carted home to-night.’’ here were squeals of delight from Nora and 








Dolly at the sight of the splendid dolls’ house, 
painted red and white to imitate bricks, and 
nished from kitchen to garret ! 
But a perfect roar came from the boys’ 
room when they had undone the wrappings 
from the big parcel and discovered the toboggan. 


Gord nd Norris had longed for a toboggan 
ever e last winter, when they had seen 
little Somers tobogganing down the steep 

ll on the other side of the church; and 

n mother had asked if they would like 


p all their presents that year, so that 
ive the money to Mrs. Clarke, 
id 1 iired a good deal of self-control to 
> 7 vord ‘* toboggat out of their 
had so hoped that mother and 
fatl d have given them one for Christmas; 
but neither of them had mentioned it, except 
’ ther at night, when they had decided 
to lend them the biggest kitchen 

| 


s the snow 
\ ,orris discovet lecting-box 
t b eggs the little b ; joy was com- 
nother and fat were even more 

they knew how hard Molly and 

ydne ist have worked to prepare these 


s, and as they knelt in church 


hat Birthday Morning they thanked God 
that t I hildren had learnt the 


blessed to give 


happy 


Chrictr | on that it 


a a ae 
SUNDAY TALKS. 
REV A AVERELL tLAMSEY 
Salt is Good. 


yer vod thin of this life, salt 
4 hold i place f honou J sus says 
{ 1? When He 


i] thi is good we ma ve quite sure 
1 
As f 1 and as medicin lt is pleasant 
hole useful ; one of tl ry best things 
ek Wh hould we ] without it ? 
Ror ! rb couples inlight ’ ind 
t » tl ch | p 
Alt t living thing need It Sheep 
fond of it. O l 
ri i handful It will oft 
t 1 horse with I h of th 
i lle { r homes It enters into most 
f the ( keeping it put king it 
l ligestibl Ol Job sked 
( l un \ ) r 1 Wil 
i We hou ( 
t bread and b It with 
ble = vy ft 
| to f ] 
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water held in the mouth will stop the bleed. 
ing, and that it is one of the best remedies for 
a sore throat 

[his good thing, so useful, so necessary, is 
found in nearly every land. Someone has cal- 
culated that if all the salt of the sea were col- 
lected together and spread over the surface of 
the globe it would form layer more than ten 
yards deep 

In Spain there is a solid rock of salt, the 
journey around its base is quite three miles, 
In Poland there are the largest salt-mines in 
the world. For 750 years they have been 
worked, and are still yielding a supply. In 
Worcestershire, a town built over extensive 
salt beds is so tunnelled that many of the 
houses are tottering. Since the days when the 
Romans ruled in Britain, Droitwich has been 
famous as one of England’s salt-cellars 

Have vou noticed how much the Bible has 
to say concerning salt ? 

In the Old Testament we read of 


, 


Sea’’; of Lot’s wife who became 


Che Salt 
‘a_ pillar 
of salt’’; and of the bitter waters of Jericho, 
which were healed when Elisha cast salt into 
the spring. In the law of Moses, one of God’s 

mmandments is, ‘‘ With all thin otierings 
thou shalt offer salt.’’ 


In the New Testament, salt is mentioned as 





emblem of goodne and Divine grace. To 
His disciples Jesus said ‘Ye are the salt of 
the earth.”’ No one can mistake the 
of His words Good pe pl have a wl 
purifying influence wherever they liv 
restrain wrong-doet the irrest the 
evil 


In the Old World, when ‘the earth was 
corrupt before God Noah, ‘‘a just man,” 
was like salt in the midst of the foul mass 


Only he and his family—eight persons in all 


were saved when the _ tlood ‘doomed the 
world of the ungodly If ther had been 
ten righteous men” in Sodom, the Lord 
would have spared the city for the sake of 
the ten Righteous Lot’’ was the only 


grain of salt in the wicked place, and it was 
more than he could do to save i rom ruin 
Good children like ‘salt’? in’ their 





homes, their schoc ] their playgrout every- 
where Not from their lips come the hasty, 
anery, naughty words one son es hears. 
N in them are seen the pi ite tempers 
] lfish little acts that so often make 
l pp [They are not envious 
\ iteful thful, but amiable 
nd, trustworthy Their presence 
is like inshine in. the rden al all the 
wel mile ; like salt in the larder, keeping 

! i muiches f 1 turnil iT 
I tell 1 f bright your irl whose 
brict life was a b itiful ministry of pure bless 
“ ( On the day before 
fun | me of her teachers said to me a 
knew nyor who had more influence ! 
nd college than Bessie 1. and th 






































































THE C. 


ys good. If there was a girl 
nd perhaps on this account 
ed, Bessie took special notice 
; her kindly, and would often 
1k home with her to make her feel that she 
7 friend If a pupil’s lessons were hard, 
d she was ‘kept in’ after school to learn 


Bessie would, perhaps, ask to stay with 
for company and help with the task. In 

the plavground it her joy to champion the 
sid n tl games \ poor tennis- 


er might 1lwavs relv on Bessie to choose 
partner and encourage her to do her 


se are an the “little things ”’ that 
never die. of wl we sometimes sin: 
Lit eds of kindness, 
Litt words of love, 
Make r earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above.” 
Dear childret Have salt in yourselves 
this salt of goodne It is more than amiability 


It is the spirit of Jesus in 
your heart Having this, your temper, con- 
versation, and conduct will make the lhves of 
others better, purer nobler 
When the baby of Roman Catholic parents 
baptised, the ]| t puts a pinch of salt into 
child’s mouth, as a sign that it should 
ik with pure lips and a truthful tongue 
St. Paul’s maxim is, ‘‘ Let your speech be al- 
iy with grace, seasoned with salt.’’ This 
is an excellent rule of life, and if we are to 
ey it we shall need much more than a pinch 
f salt once placed on our tongue. ‘‘ He that 
ly, He that is true,’’ must fill us with His 
mind and spirit and dwell in our hearts 
ntinually 
In Ireland, when a Romanist lay dead, a 
late of salt w placed on the breast of the 
to frighten away the devil,”’ who was 





ipposed to hate this symbol of incorruption 
ind immortality [he peasantry use salt as 
4 cure for serpent-bites ; and we know that 
ut kills both w ls and worms 


salt in our coffin 
in our heart will 
the old serpent 


i 
Imi leasurably bett 
the Spirit of trutl 





ertainly cure the 


levil and destroy every root of bitter- 
ind evil f{ m lite 
A covenant of It is mentioned in the 
DOOK Of Number ‘Vill. 19 It was an old 
re in | ern nations that when strangers 
il dis] sed to be peaceabk they ate salt 
t ther It was al nd of friendship, a pledge 
Iwill Aft vard to cheat or betray 
was deemed doubly bas« a breach of 
t I d ( venant I salt 
: the Ror I there wa no more in 
omen than the spilling of salt In Da 
Vi eat picture of the Lord’s Supper, you 
th di ti uish the traitor Judas 1o1 
_ llar is near him. and apparently he 
pe d it th his elbow spuling 
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Boys and girls, k above all things, to 
be true to Jesus Christ—His loving, loyal 
disciples. If the salt of His grace and truth 
be in your hearts, keep your covenant with 
Him. Keep it, and it will keep you 


ae ae oe 


THE NEW YEAR. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


“i ae what 1 that notse?’’ said the glad 
New Yea 


Now, what is that singulay sound I hea 
As tf all the paper in all the world 
Were vattled and shaken and twisted and 
twirled ?” 


‘Oh, that,”’ said the jolly Old Earth, “ 
WOTSE 

Oj all my children, both girls and boys, 

A-turning over their leaves so new, 

And all to do honour, New Year, to you.” 


ae fF ££ 


THE FOOLISH ROSE. 


\ THILE I was walking in the garden one 

bright morning, a breeze came through 
and set all the flowers and leaves a-flutter 
Now that is the way flowers talk, so I pricked 
up my ears and listened 

Presently an elder tree said: 
shake off your cate rpillars $a 

“Why ?” said a dozen all together, for 
they were like some children who always say 
‘“Why ?” when they are told to do anything. 

[The elder said “If you don’t, they’! 
gobble you up.”’ 

So the flowers set themselves a-shaking till 
the caterpillars were shaken off 

In one of the middle beds there was a beauti 
ful rose who shook off all but one, and she said 
to herself : ‘‘ Oh, that’s a beauty ; I keep that 
on 
The elder overheard her and called * On 
caterpillar is enough to spoil you.” 

But,”’ said the rose, ‘look at his brown 
and crimson fur, and his beautiful black eyes 
and scores of little feet. 1 want to keep him 
Surely one won't hurt me.”’ 

\ few mornings afterwards I passed the 


** Flowers 


TOS again here was not a whole leaf on 
her Her beauty was gone; she was all but 


killed, and had only life enough to weep over 
her folly, while the tears stood like dewdrops 


on the tattered leaves 

‘Alas! I didn’t think one caterpillar would 
ruin me.”’ 

One sin indulged has ruined many a boy 
n old story, but a true 


and girl Th 
lessor 
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‘* Sweet is the Work.”’ 


Words by Dr. Watts. 
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SEED THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET 
HOUR. 


LITTLE town of Bethlehem ! ig our actions are permitted by God to co- 
} operate with His power and affect other 





































] ind dreamless sleep people, surely it 1s just as reasonable to believe 
The sile avs go by that our prayers can co-operate with God's 
V et t} lay veets shineth power, and affect other people 

rh? 

The hot 1 fear f all the years * * 
j ive 9 See i to-night i is significant that Sir Leslie Stephen 
writing on “ Toleration” in the “ En 
yy lenth cyclopedia Britannica,”’ commenting on the 
The ft is given / new conception of religion which comparative 
7 ( 7 human hear methods and newer sciences like anthropology 
} Ti * His heaven have brought, says: ‘‘ We cannot set down 
: \ w mav hear His coming religious beliefs as simply the product of priestly 
But $ vid of sin impostors.’”’ He also adds: “ Nor is it easy to 
Where 9 ill vecetve Him still admit the proposition that religious belief as a 
] w Christ enters in whole represents simply a stupendous mis- 
Dr. Pariiies Brooxs understanding generated by the blunders of 
J primitive savages, a set of simply erroneous 
] *% * superstitions, which can be eliminated with- 


ear al er , : out difficulty from the general system of 
HEN the Ea f Dundonald wa sail- : ‘ 
thought. Unless they had been more deeply 


— 4 4 - +} > 

I oO ie position ot Com 
— rooted in human nature they would have died 

in-Chief in Canada, he said 1 am 


bit for the Im pire If sfiartateines 


’ t irit I ed Christians—if they also % % 


out before the newer lights of intellectual 


ired o tl best in spreading the King- ; 
] {G what e of righteousness would = Yucutan, where many explorers have tried 
1 te ' to transcribe the Maya inscriptions, the 
vegetation grows so fast that in a few years 


st * the ruins which have been unearthed are again 





: ‘ ‘ a wed hidden trom view So each of criticism 
l youl ile cng ived ? - 
| \ : for per ? hos covers up the work of it redecessor. 
\ \ . im 1o erson lap 
' if t e words apply to you: a oe 
, f r life is not happiness : ' 
’ , a ei QOME people imagine that = criticism is 
comes rst then 
es | » certain to be right just because it opposes 
ut if not, some- ; 
: indie i ‘ irrent beliets In a New England church a 
er thar happiness wil come i 
, — lunatic on rose excitedly and said he would 


pull the place down Women screamed, and 
men blanched with frigh A wise old man re 
SOM I f ! , lost lately their stored quiet and confidence by saying, “ Let 
S t | t me lines which may him try!’ Then the alarmed congregation 

began to see the absurdity of one man pulling 


down a substantial stone building In the 


realm of theology me may say, ‘ Let him 
try,”’ when we hear one man after another 
y) , by 
; : Pree threaten to destroy orthodox belief 
. Gi wa ‘} } hey 


*% * 


P Siew RE are lives like dry leaves driven 
y think +s that life wa implet before the wind, and tossed hither and 


when your mother lived, and that was thither by the galk never to rest until they 
( n 1 her serene faith But there become a part of the soil from which they 
tior { thought and disturbances sprang We may wonder and question why 
cient beliefs ther now It was because they have ever existed, but He who knows all 
faith na Rock—‘ and that hearts and all mysteries knows why these storm- 
K Was Christ ’ that she could wait peace- tossed souls have been sent into the world 
I Poe tion of all mysteries Your When we see as God sees we shall know why 

' sod j : 


y to be your God * Lite these helpless ones have been so steadily driven 
; POU mean nion there.” before the wind 



































I ul - } fi 1 { he } ‘ 
on hi One! mi mucdei came 
on a ' 1 nd studied the may nd pictures 


while Ki r went on wi! Kirche 


rose the itor asked: ‘Where did you get 


jest,’’ said the friend ‘that is impossible 


There no G 


ora \] progre l iscipline for 
the roduction f charact : where 


worttuest haracter 1s pr 1 there 13s the 
fullest re tion of God ! true and 
tender n epitome ot t history of 
mankind, is the 1 n ! s of William 
Ellery (¢ nnin who te when he 
had s« nt all the ) 1 lac Iszee 
ind K Fu-Tszee, with Zo ind Buddh 
Plato nd Epictet i ind 
brought 1 pm to the whit ble ste 
ind t rystal baptisr font the bread 


ind 


Spirl I But 

he ] ad ome ( e hun | 
yi‘ you think I ) e are 1ed 
oe the teleph« y even no 

I cal rstand ! I every fay 

I tra i m\ rresponde | mea of 
it b ( 1't understand it Think of that 
itt 1 disc of 11 tt ( 1 Ol il 
repeati l r ear not ) ounds, but 
ord 1ot on ords, but t st delicate 
and inflexions and 1 ne which 
ey t ] ther! ] 


this love map Who made il lie 
replied Nobody made it nobody hung 
it up; it came on the wall itself.” ‘‘ You 


Kircher replied How is it impossible You 
think it ] ible that the sun, moon, and stars 
themselves whic! re onl here, are 
made by no one Por say in their heart 





continued. ‘‘ An electrica] 
contrivance is connected with a thermometer 


1 when the mercury falls to a cer In point 


bell ri av ing nm my house or office 


Many rop of winter fruit and flowers has been 
lin the last year or two by the clever litt} 

t bell.” That is because the owner heeds 

t ring and acts promptly to save hj 
pre ty The bell itself could do nothing 
vy more than the warnin uttered b 


isters and Christian friends to the man who 


danger of losi his soul If he was a 
l as ] in his infinitely greater 
the florist is in his smaller peril, his 


Luther 


remorse and 


AY old legend tel that Martin 
when he was torn. by 
past sins, had a strange 
dream At that time he was very sick While 
he lay in his bed, he saw the Evil One enter his 
] I back With 
demoniac leer, he suddenly began t unroll it 
rhe scroll seemed to grow larger and larger, as 
it unfolded before Luther’s eyes Then, as the 
fiend gradually unrolled it, Luther began t 
read And as he read on, he found out that 
ist evi 


lish over his 


room with a huge scroll upon his 


his long scroll was the record of his 1 





life ‘There are thy sins,” the fiend chuckled 
Aha, see the record of them is al 
Martin Luther read ofr uddenly 


ure flashed into his mind. He 


there.” 


raised himself upon his sick bed and 
‘Oh, demon, you have forgotten to put som 
thing in that record Ihe record is all true 


but you have forgotten the one promis« 
that ghastly list Write it ther 
there, now ‘The blood of Jesus 


incels all 


‘ 


Write it 


hrist His son, cleanseth us from all si N 
sooner did Luther speak thus, the old lege 
Say “than the fiend ithered 1] his ion 
heavy ser | 1 ild cry of defeat, fi 
into the darkt of t ni 
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. SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


nt 
DECEMBER Ist. THE DEATH OF SAMSON. 
/ 21—31. 
nts TO E f (1) Samson as an example 
of wasted tunities The short-lived 
triumph of S$ emies 3) An ignoble 
end—'* What have been.” 
AWHE story of Samson’s life is a sad one. He 
| had the best opportunities, but he threw 
away rl is typical of many young men 
lay Iw requested,”’ writes a minister 
visit the of one of the members of 
church I young man had been con 
d of a 1 crime, and was serving 
cr sentence in priso! I put the question to 
m. ‘What led you to commit the crime 
t bri t here ?’ From his reply | 
d that | standing at a street 
with a mpanion, whom he told that 
1 pi i t a friend at my church 
even ply he received an invita 
to a n { of a social club For 
he than fift minutes he stood debating 
t ind which y to turn, when a second com- 
1 1 the tide was turned in 
of 1 club That night he was pro- 
for membership; at the next monthly 
| I intoxicated and stabbed 
fellow-m ) This young man, like 
; 5 ! w t ht, but he chose to go 
other way 1 had to pay the penalty 
Longfellow’s Example. 
\ better ex of right living is given 
by the poet Longfellow When he was 
‘ ll advanced in years, his head as white as 
: w, but hi ecks still red as a rose, an 
rer asked hit ne day how it was that he 
b I s and write so beau 
Poi a bl ming apple tree 
by, tl plied Phat apple tree 
\ 1, b I 1 r saw prettier blossoms 
4 which it now bears rhe 
W little new wood every vear, and 
tha u that new wood that 
blo Like the apple tree 
row le new dd cach 4 I 
is p » | fell is possible t 
t us row ew wood 
that | u until tl id 


Y 
= 
oe) 
x 


.UTH’S WISE CHOICE 


EM (1) Whole-hearted love. ) 
i th's . I n it 1 1 M ib to 
n. (3) H God orders even the small 
ot lit 
. Ru ved her mother-in-law she 
{ I] d go with het Love 





never stops to count the cost it is capable of 
any sacrifice. \ remarkable operation took 
place in Philadelphia recently. A lady had 
become a sufferer from anwmia, and the doctors 
declared that only by the transfusion of blood 
could she be saved Hler husband was notified, 
and he promptly offered himself for the 
purpose. Ihe artery in the husband’s arm 
was severed, and at the same time the large 
vein in the wife’s left arm was opened and the 
free end of her husband’s artery inserted, and 
the juncture clinched with tiny needles. Every 
beat of the heart sent a stream of the 
red fluid his wife’s body. As each drop 
noticeable, and as 


trickled in, th ffect 
time passed it was apparent that life had re- 


mans 
into 


was 


turned to the woman’s body Love is ever 
willing to face danger and difficulty, and it 
shrinks from no suffering 


Back to the Fold. 

Naomi left her own country when she would 
probably have fared better by staying in it 
Many to-day turn their backs upon the faith 


of their fathers when they would be happier 
and better by following in the old and tried 
paths. Gipsy Smith tells a story regarding 
the late Dr. Charles A. Berry. Late one night 
Dr. Berry’s door-bel! rang Everyone else in the 


house being in bed, he answered the call. At 


n 
i typical Lancashire girl, with 


the door stood 

a shawl over her head ‘* Are you Dr. Berry ?” 
she asked I want you to come and get my 
mother in.”” Thinking that her mother was in 
some drunken stupor, he directed the girl to 
the police No,” she said, ‘‘ she is dying, and 
I want you to get her into heaven.” The 


but he 
the importunity and earnestness of 


When they came to the house, Dr 


vielded under 
the girl 
Berry found 


doctor did not want to go 


that it wa a house of shame Drunken 
carousing Ww going on downstairs Upstairs 
in a small room, he found the woman dying 
It was in the early days of his ministry, and 
I bel N i him towards Uni 

lanism So he told tl dying woman of 
t! beautiful hf t loving munistrie and 
1 nobl . le of Jesus He urged her to 





follow Him, but sl hook her head hopelk ssly, 


rhat’s not for the like o’ me: ma 

l and I’m dying.” “It flashed 
mi said D Berry, “‘that I had no 
of hel d hope for that dying 


ightning I leaped in mind 
in Gospel mv mother taught 
me. I told her of Jesus Chris., the Son of 
God, dying on the er hat just 

might be saved ; of His blood poured out for 
the re and all the blessed truths 
And,”’ he added, “I 


> such as she 


t 


mission Of sins 


of the old, old story 











nd I got myself in, too.” He had 
his old faith 


1e back to ufter trying some- 
seemed more aitractive, but that 
itisfy or stand the test 


DECEMBER [5thh THE BOY SAMUEL. 


I Simuel 
t . r°c 1 
I 1) God noice of samuel, 
nt edience, 3) T J Igment on 


rt ome peo] le who think it beneath 
tice childret God had us« 
for Si d Samuel was but hild. When 
Kit I is in Paris not long ago, he 
de led from his motor-car one day and 
le } to the edge of a lake where a 
d of ] ttling youngsters in charge of their 
t r red in teeding the water 
fowl I Majesty entered into the spirit of 
( id, buying penny 1 at the kiosk 
ear b i ve them to the children Phe 
duck vans had thus a good time, and 
he too, were delighted Say ‘ Thank 
the kind gentlemar was the inyjunc- 
1 ol ne of the nursemaids to her charge 
1d | ng been thanked by t polite little 
King, whose identity was unsus- 

I ted, W ked back to his car 

What a Boy can Do 
G | ed that He could use a child for 
H urposes A fourteen-year-old boy 
irom ionary school went to his friends 


He was in the village tempk 


iternoon, when a feeble old man entered 


d1 ‘ from idol to idol praying and offer 

i incense sticks rhe boy’s heart was touched 
by the but he thought it would be im- 
pertine for boy to teach an old man. Yet 
is he w hed him, the tears rolled down his 
cheek 1 he was finally forced to go to the 
old 1 He aid, ‘‘ Would you mind a boy 
pe < ur I am young you are very 
old I old man was not offended, and 
iter further conversation the lad told 
n ry of God's love rhe man’s heart 
ted he listened Boy he said 

J Ixty year f age and I have 

I eard such words before.’’ He took 

d home to dinner with him that his wite 

i wonderful story, and the result 
hese two people were led to the 

I ey eve! heard of a 


DECEMBER 22nd. CHRISTMAS LESSON. 


Vatth I—12 


THE QUIVER. 








lad gazing intently at the picture also. Notic- 
ing that this mite of humanity wa sort of 
street Arab, I thought I would speak to him: 
so I asked pointing to the picture Do vou 
know Who it i ‘Yes,’ came the quick 








response ; ‘that’s our Saviour with a look 
of pity and surpri that I should not know 
With an evident desire to enlight me tur 
ther, he continued, after a pause, ‘ [hem’s the 
soldiers, the Ror idiers,’ and, with a long- 
drawn sigh, ‘ it woman crying there jis 
His mother ited, apparently for me 
to question him ‘ thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and reverent and subdued 


voice, added, ‘ 7] Cc! Yes 
ir, they killed he littl 
gged fellow e did y 


learn this ?’ H 
Sunday School } 
benetits Missi ( I turned 
valk, leavin the littk 





away and resumed my w 
lad looking at the pictur I had t walked 
far when I heard childish treble calling 
‘Mister! Say, mister!’ I turned He was 
running toward m but paused ; then uy 
went his little hand, and with iumphat 
note in his voice, he said I wanted to tell 
you ble rose 1! Ye iste He rose 
val ve 
The Influence of Christ. 
Christ's influence upon the world is seen in 


every direction When the Chinese Comnmis- 
oners were in America, they were taken about 
by a delegation of citizens to see the sights of 
Chicago the railway stations, the stoc kyards 
the great  factoric the great department 
stores, the sky-scraper Asked what inter 
ested him the most, one of the chiefs of the 
Commission replied Ihe Hospital and _ the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion 


REVIEW. 


a proverb 
remark- 


DECEMBER 29th 
LANDSEER’S fondness for 
friends, but 
Was 


ce VS Wad 


among his an even mort 


able thing their invariable fondness 


him Even strange dog would bound up to 
him with every demonstration of delight, as 
greeting an old friend \ pretty incident 1s 
told of the painter wer to a wondering 
question put by Queen Victoria, who asked 
him how he had gained hi knowledge so evi 
dent in all his picture: By peeping mt 

their hearts,”’ was the beautiful ar cI By 
the same method will the teacher { t young 
rain the confidence and the trust of thew 
cholar Sympathy is the open esame_ t 
all knowledge of t e whom w ld teac 

or help or benefit ; and in proj 1 tou 

cultivation of thi | ce will be t SUCCESS 
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; LIFE’S CHEQUER BOARD. ¢ 
; \ 
; A 
* 4 Complete Story by Helen Wallace, Author of ‘‘To Pleasure (¢ 
Madame,” ‘‘The Coming of Isobel,” Etc. - 
(Cc 
mie » 
PART I. touch of colour was supplied by the ruddy 
CHAPTER L. gleam in the thick brown hair, which had its 
| complement in the quick spark that roused 
ad BUSINESS! That for your business!” snap anger or wakened humour could kindle in her 
er withered fingers briskly. “I don’t eyes, while the white sheen of the single row of 
d lieve a word of it. You and Mr. Dalmahoy fine pearls, her only ornament, encircled a 
have been at it a la Richard. No, no; you neck as white as they. 
ily want to get rid of Lesley and me, that Best of all, none could be insensible to the 
may have ter crack, and fancy your- frank sincerity of the brown eyes, or to the 
“ lves Rick and Dick together again. I don’t’ charm of her smile, when the young, red mouth 
zs ether hold with the way women are set- relaxed into such bewitching curves. If any- 
themselves forward nowadays thing were still lacking to give complete har 
“That is be you have had your own mony to feature and expression, it might be 
way all your life, Aunt Mary,” put in the tall — that touch of softness which womanhood brings 
girl through whose round, young arm old Lady when fully awakened, though in her twenty- 
Marchmont had lipped one heavily-ringed third year Lesley considered that she was a 
hand, though the erect little figure seemed no woman indeed, and that she had left the things 
u more in need of the support of her grand-niece of youth behind. Was she not her uncle’s right 
t 1an of the stout ebony cane on which she hand within doors and without, while she ex- 
- rested her other tended a kindly protection towards her old 
. As they stood e b each was an ad-  ygrand-aunt which caused Lady Marchmont an 
“. ‘le foil t ver, a study in black and occasional sly, secret smile. 
white, in youth and age, though the two men She smiled that smile now, as she said 
e probab familiar with the sight to “I get as much of my own way now as you 
the piquar ntrast The old lady, with care to allow me, my dear, but if once on a 
I r high fe high-bred face, was worn day I ever did get it, it was because I knew 
rk ed, bi r 1ered by the years which very well when and how to take it: but ”—with 
passed it ind sunshine over the a dry laugh—*“I’ll believe in the independen 
head vely carried under the soft- of women, and all the rest of it, when we can 
. fall hich flowed down and shut men’s mouths with that one word ‘ busi 
I ed with h ring scarves and volum- ness’ as effectually as they do ours now. Eh 
l black keen old eyes I know what you are thinking, Richard,” with 
which had é anges, youth and a twinkle in her keen, dark eyes, while her 
and fri way, still looked nephew, Mr. Richard Skene, advanced with 
By t with zest e, well-nigh as ready to en old-fashioned courtesy to bow the two ladies 
er and fresh experiences as the out-——“ you’re thinking that it hasn’t shut one 
' reside her m all things were yet new old woman’s mouth over well. Maybe not 
t The tall yo ire at her side seemed mavbe not paused 
t in in heigh the straight, simple folds The wide stream of light from the opened 
t ler white ) harply accented against door poured into the dusk of the great hall 
I Marchmo ting laces and gauzes, without and fell upon a picture, barely seen by 
will . till more f fine poise and carriage davlicht in its obscure corner. It was a por- 
{ her head and lers, which with every trait of a young man, dark, gallant, winsome, 





of form and limb spoke 


id abundant exercise. A 


awaken smiles, but 
was 


a face which would easily 


when it 


which might leave tears behind 
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t n¢ Vay The hard brightne of the ol« 


1 
yes suddenly dimmed as they rested 








upon it 

r 1 there’s one bit of ness I wish you 
Ww l isider, Richar h xclaimed im- 
pet ‘It’s he you can’t forgive, rathe1 
than I with a light resture toward 

portrait Then her ¢ ( ht her 
nephew ice. “How much longer will you 
visit th f the father n the children? 
If it is Christian not to let the sun go down 
upon r wrath, is it wi t another year 
and ar t me to an end 

“Pardon me, my dear | t of bu 
ness is finally settled,” broke in Mr. Skene in 
21 tone from which there \ no appeal He 
seemed in no way ruffled Lady Marchmont’ 
udden attack. “Lesley, you are allowing your 
aunt nd in the draught,” he lded. 

The ] loor closed behind the two women 
with a ¢ which, like Ir skene frigid 
tone t ya yf finalit 
The 7 rait sank back into t radow again 
Lady M mnt leaned a li more heavil' 
up Le arm as they ed the hall 
whi 1 the radiu f e fire-glow and 
the lam} ht, lav in k. 

‘Say Lesle * she l ) erly _ Say 


t now oft how 
rruly there 


that I ive you a fine example 


and when to get your 


own way. 





is no fool like an old fool, and I was a fool 
to speak to Richard as I did, but somehow the 
sudden ht of the dear lad face made me 
speak.” 

“Fil r l , Dalmah ”" said Mr. 
Skene coming back to the lé He had 
closed the door, as his friend and lawyer’s 
quick perceptions had noted, with more haste 
than usually characterised hi omewhat pre 
cise ways and movements, a f to shut out 
definitely the thought which Lady March 
mont Iden appeal might have awakened 

gut whe n iad followed hi est’s example 
he let I Wil tand untasted and gazed ab 
sent I him 

Th room at Str on oO th 
show ft nt nelled not 

th t with fine in th 
costl i rmer | wher 
S trivil to « le with th 
West 1 Db 1 most p pronounced 
it af i! ite range 

l ) the ‘ 1? i 
4 ’ h ’ h 
ne A t¢ t I ] n 
na I l ) 4 ‘ 
¢ i 1 at it I 
; : is 

B t A littie ¢ the look of 
the 1] h \ id comfort 
H a type f of Scottish 

to which the rehead and 
t! heek-bo ive fous ual 
€ nl ncre | I ipper iif 


UIVER. 
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closed m th m it have seemed little more 
than the gash of an old wound. Fyrom the 
few excellent portraits which were allowed to 
break the dusky pl ndour ot the walls, Taces 
not unlike that of their descendant looked 
down, but they were ful! of shrewd, kindly 
humour, of high courage, nd abundant 








capacity. On the face of their successor, in 
thi moment of forgetfulness and unconscious 
elf-revelation, there as stamped only the 
abiding bitterness « long disappointment, 
On Richard Skene e fates nad lavished 
every gift, save that crowning one of the power 
to enjoy them = Dalmahoy was perhaps 
thinking is the nce grew, and the sight 
of his friend’s face ok the flaveur from the 
ine which he had been sipping with slow ap- 
preciation The man was as white as parch- 
ment, the professional simile coming naturally 
to his mind, but it was not that which chiefly 
disturbed him. He set down hi lass. 
“Skene,” he said, “I’m your lawyer, and in 
that capacity you can ilence me when you 
like, but we were boys together, Rick and Dick 
to one another, as Lady Marchmont says, and 
I want you to let me speak to you as Dick, 
and not as the senior partner of Messrs. Sin 
clair, Dalmahoy, and Ferrier, W.S.” 
Mr. Skene started slightly, the thin, pallid 


parted in a 
10w happiness mi 

4 | ve 
“more than | wou 
Say what 
ject; but if you’re 


my 


lir 
lips 
I 
stood al ( 


man. 


old Aunt Mary, 


sudden smile, which showed 
ht have altered his face. 

deal from you,” he said; 
ld have taken from any other 


0d 


you like, except upon one sub- 


going to be sentimental, like 
ou may save your breath.” 


“I’m going to be sensible, I hope, but, as 
she says, there’s a bit of business I wish you 
would reconsider. I wish you’d let me draw 
up a fresh will for you. I’ve been too long at 
the business,” he went on, in spite of his host's 
light movement of impatience, “not to know 


that the worst sort 
after his death. 





of harm a man can do is often 
Chere’s no use trying to play 
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Providence and keep a grip on other 
lives after we are gone. There’s been mischief 
n lone in th way alre If you | 
iet ter Adi ne I believe everyth ig 
\ have llen out as vou wished. Tw 
vung thin in one house were bound to 
ome together | two apple set a-rolling 
And 1 mivht | ne right yet. Give 
another ¢ ice Let them meet 
If he Mi Lesley now, Ill be 
he’d ch tune. There’d be nom 
1 O thr him on her,’ which h 
e rightly considere far greater wro! 
to her than to hi elf, but don’t perpetuate 
h onditio It ruc » Mi Lesley 7 
f her teels re nded_ the will | 
well salved,” id Mr. Ske dryly. : 
‘Do you think she will thank you tor that 
retorted Dalmahoy bluntly. “Not if I know 
thine of her. If she were your daughter 
l tead of vaur niece it vould be different b 
; r all Adrian is your natural heir, n 
would have been your legal heir, had Strod 
been entailed He the last male of the line 
: ” 


last of the ol 








d name 
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“*How much longer will you visit the sins of the fathers upon the children?’” 





THE 





I ene bitterly, and his friend glanced 
vishing he could have used some other 
‘ But is even that reason enough for me 
hand over Strode to him, to turn it into a 
or an art hool, or heaven 
h t, according to the whim of the 
I ( 
hat was but the effervescence of 
i all that you could easily t 
nds, but Strode itself would be excellent 
t Hy many a lad | anned a new 
vel vell as a new earth ‘ easy to do 
f ne the other when you’re at it—and then 
eely tollowed in his father footstep 
1 good sober laird after all.” 
. od common would have 
been the best ballast I can't trust Adrian ” 
not f sharpne in the level tones—“ he has 
f the French strain in him. Like 
ke n, and he and his father have 
inherited both name and nature from my uncle 
¢ French wife. He rafted an alien 
train on the old StOCK whel ne 


) Marricd 
Valcour,” said Mr. Skene coldly. 
But if vou think so ill of Adrian, why force 
him on the lassie Is it fair to Miss Lesl 
| he any more likely to take a ready-made 
husband than the lad was to take a ready- 
made wife asked Dalmahoy shrewdly. 
Mr. Skene fingered the stem of his glass for a 
nt i lence, and then he thrust it from 
m so lenly that the glass upset and the 
wine spread in a widening pool over the table 
Tut! tut!” ejaculated Mr. Dalmahoy, mak- 
ing a well-meant effort to divert a stream which 
was flowing in his direction. 

His host turned upon him, a blaze of col« 
wrath upon the white face and in the pale, 
implacable eyes. 
grave without having 


Am I to go to my 
de Do you 


ire, one hope in life fulfilled? 
think it means nothing to me that since I 


have 1 on to come after me, I must sever 
Strode trom the last of the Skenes? Is it so 
8 1 t isk of Adrian that if he is to inherit 
~ I hould marry my only sister’s only 


o unite all that is left of the 





family int bind t to the land again? Do 

1 think that if he had not been the last of 

I could have borne to have him 

er my roof, could have tutored myself to 

rd my heir a lad whose every look and 

ne reminded me of the man who laid my life 
t You remember his father, Dalmahoy 

Ce in Adrian. I was the heir—yes, but he 


the favourite—you heard my old Aunt 





Mary just now—and did he ever lose a chance 
that in my teeth As God’s above 

be ve he wooed Mary Erskine and wiled 
her aw from me tor no other reason than 
he knew that my whole heart was set 

on her He knew that she was everything to 
r vn to him she wa i flower to be 
ked and worn for an hour I know what 

1 say—the man lead Chank God ! 

I 1, when I heard it, but he had time enough 
before he died t reak hi vile heart the 
woman on whom I would not have let a breath 
man’s son 


blow too harshly. And it is to thi 


K me to hand over the inherit 





ance of my fathers, a lad who, for ail these 
years, has countered me and thwarted me at 
every turn, and who, when | was fool enoy } 
to cherish one last wish at the end of my empty 
days, denied it to me, took my last hope from 


me, the last brightness from my barren age.” 

He checked himself abruptly, rose from the 
table, and, going to one of the windows, drew 
back the heavy curtain, and gazed out into the 
night. 

Dalmahoy sat staring at the red stain of the 
spilled wine, as if it had been the blood fle 
from the old unheale 





] heart-w yuund suddenly 
bared anew to him This outburst of despair- 


ing wrath and bitterness, leaping out like a jet 
of lava at white heat, check« d the words upon 
his lips. And he had thought that he knevy 
Richard Skene, and had regretted that 


choolboy triend of long ago wi: becomir 


more and more merged in the precise, formal 
Laird of Strode He must have been moved t 
the very depths before he could utter that 
name, unspoken for iong years—Mary Erskine 


the gentle girl who had been vept off her 
feet by Adrian Skene’s impulsive wooing, and 
who, though she had adored her husband, had 
never perhaps quite understood him, any mor 
than he had comprehended her. , 

Dick Dalmahoy turned and looked for a 
moment at the tall, thin figure standing framed 
in the long window against the night sky and 
the faint stars. Amazement and deep pity h 
him silent, crossed by the darting, incongruc 
thought that on the morrow Skene would bit 
terly resent this sudden self-revelation. For 
all that, his heart was very full as he ap- 
proached the silent figure. 

Skene,” he said—-and it required some 
courage to utter the words he did—* you've 
had hard measure meted out to you, but I’ve 
aye thought you over hard on your cousil 
Adrian. I believe he loved his wile, thoug! 
I’d never sav he was the right man for her 
still, if more time had been vranted him, wel 

well ”—as Mr. Skene stirred and thrust out 
passionate hand, as if fiercely repudiating the 
thought——“ we’ll say no more of that. You've 
aye thought of Adrian as the son of the man 
whose death even could not wipe out his offence 
against you, though I think we might wel 
leave him now to the judgment of his Maker 
But what of Mary’s plea, when at the last she 
begged for your protection tor her boy? It 
was for ‘Mary Erskine’s son,’ not for the last 
of the Skenes. Could woman have paid a finer 
tribute to your love and her trust in it? Have 
you forgotten that Are you keeping fait 
with her now when you cut her son adritt 
because he wouldn’t do your bidding in 
matter where, if a man’s a man at all, he feels 
he has a right to choose for himself?” 
Dalmahoy paused. He had used the one 
lea likely to pierce through to that core ol 
re which he now knew had mouldered 
through all the vears under the chill oute! 
crust And he had reached it. 

‘Forgotten! Do you think I have ever for 
gotten? Let my right hand forget her cut 
ning ” Skene faced round, and his 100: 
revealed how fiercely that hidden fire had 
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old love had contended with 


burned—how the 
at iealousy and pride. ; 
“Rick.” cried Dalmahoy, on a sudden im- 


oty pulse, “ you're fighting against yourself. It’s 
+ t 


not the firs ‘me that Marv’s memory has pled 
with you. 
to listen 11 you 


i His old friend bent a 


in 

I believe in your heart you are will- 
would but yield to it.” 

strange look on him, 

ne the tense lips parted, but no words came; then 

he abruptly turned away and stood silent, gaz- 


¢ out at the darkling autumn hills, brooding 
aad and solemn under the stars, at the faint, 

nly ely glint of the river running broad and 
r strong in the valley beneath. The hills of 
jet = his native en, the swift, rejoicing river 
n __next to his one ill-fated love, these had held 


first place in Richard Skene’s deep, narrow, 


ol heart \ ni eves followed the 
r wavil ine of the hills, only a 
er sn iOW « mst the KY Wa he think- 


h differing trom him in 


ther point nly one radically di 
i lar 1 r¢ ff from another, had 
: | shared with him this silent passion, this 
rn clu ny to the home otf his race 

Five vears ago he and his cousin’s son, the 

, younger Adrian, had parted in hot anger, 
thouch the final breach was but the culmination 

of the long inevitable jarring between minds of 

such differing types, heightened on the eider 

man’s side by corroding prejudice, full-fed 

from old springs of bitterness. Had the spell 


of these long unspoken words, “ Mary Erskine’s 


on,” indeed had power now to open a fount 


of sweet waters which could at last overflow 
the bitter, and to awaken tender memories 
rom out the blighted vears 


Looking out from the warmth and comfort 














ve enclosed by these glowing, wine-dark walls 
. behind him into the immensity of night above 
. the silent hills before which human strife and 
| on dim and dwindle, was Richard Skene 
king himself whether, if Adrian had been im- 
‘ pulsive and visionary, hot upon all his new- 
‘ fangled drean he had always had_ justice 
dealt out to him Did he wonder how the exile 
ve might be faring, or where he might be beneath 
the wide-spread wir of darkness? Had Dal- 
mahoy been right-—-had some breath from the 
rn past blown upon that arid heart, reviving and 
, softening it, though the will still kept its icy 
ot gras] Who cor d tell: 
, Dalmahoy, to whom the silence was growing 
ep unbearable, came a step nearer. Mr. Skene 
a stirred slight \ ne might when half aroused 
= Irom a drear 
Mary Erskine I Mary’s son.” he 
murmured to himself a man utters some 
ng spell 
e! Then suddenly he wheeled right round. his 
” — Brasping vaguely as if for some support. 
; idely-« pened eyes was the look of one 
m hace face with something long expected and 
i ted They met his old fnend’s startled, 
, us gaze, and he made a convulsive effort 
pCak 
A “ Tell—tell The broken words trailed 
on nto a iong, rasping, choking breath a 
oe ind which chills the marrow and which. once 


rd, can never be forgotten. 
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The tall figure wavered and seemed to shrink 


together, as Dalmahoy, after one horrified 
second, sprang forward, caught the falling 


body, and gently guided it to the floor. 

It did not need the verdict of the doctors, 
summoned in hot haste by half-a-dozen gallop- 
ing grooms, to tell him that his friend of a 
lifetime was dead, and that Strode was awaiting 
a new owner. 


CHAPTER II. 


TO and fro in the great hall, between the fire 
gleam and the shadows, Lesley Home was 
slowly walking up and down. The house, al- 
ways silent with that silence with which a rich 
man can so easily surround himself—the 
silence of thick walls and massive doors, of 
deep-piled carpets and curtdins, and the noise- 
less comings and goings of velvet-footed 
domestics—was hushed to-night to a deeper 
quiet. The stillness was something palpable, 
something which forced itself upon the atten- 
tion. To-morrow the Laird of Strode would 
go forth for the last time. He would be laid 
with his fathers in the ruined nave of the old 
cathedral church at Dunkeith, but to-night he 
still held state in the old house which had once 
been his, and which in the majesty of Death he 
yet possessed. 

Lesley had come from the death-chamber, 
where she had looked her last look upon the 
still face. Though the high peace of death had 
descended upon it, it still bore the marks of 
earth and of time in the deep lines which bitter 
brooding rather than the years had graven 
upon it. She had sought the chamber of the 
dead with the honest desire to leave behind 
her in that august presence the lingering sense 
of injustice, of wrong wantonly done to her 
maiden pride, which had rankled sorely enough 
at times, ever since her Cousin Adrian, as she 
called him, had departed so abruptly from 
Strode. For her uncle she could not feel more 
than the natural sorrow and awe at the sudden 
rupture of a lifelong tie of daily association, 
though he had been kind after his cold, in 
different fashion. She had stolen from the 
quiet room at last with a sob which was one ot 
pity rather than of grief. 

“Poor Uncle Richard! I pray God that he 
has found the happiness he seemed always to 
miss in life,” was her parting thought. 

Now, as she paced the hall, the future thrust 
out the past. It was the new chapter which 
was just about to open rather than that which 
was closing which held her thoughts. In this, 
though she chid herself remorsefully for it, 
she was but sharing the feelings of all to whom 
the name of Skene of Strode was one to conjure 
with. In farm and cothouse, up and down the 
long valley or scattered among the hills, in 
the old town of Dunkeith, everywhere the pass- 
ing sigh of regret for the old master was quick- 
ening to the throb of expectation of the new. 
And who would that new master be, or would 
it be a mistress rather, who would reign at 
Strode, was the question which was hotly de- 
bated at the dinner-tables of the neighbouring 
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€ quite aw. the frOs ip, and 
ess of it | t every now and 
t in of red t r pale cheeks as 
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r brother t r heart she 
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\ I rir] she 
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searching for something there. Then he h 
dropped her hands with a muttered word sh¢ 
did not catch, and had turned away before, ip 


her surprise he could ask him where he yw 











going, or how long he would be away. Ah, if 
she had known then that it would be for years 
but now he wa oming back ! 

Sud l iT {f mingled feeling, she 
rer p a lamp I | e hall towards 
th m recess, \ e the portrait of Adrian 
Skene, the elder, hung She held up the light 
to the lark lebonair face 1 smiling its 

y, carel milé iough the man _ himself 

lust, and stood looking long and steadily 
t She \ perh trvit to reconstruct 
\ uich | 
l with ier h I r ¢ 
WV try ) et ‘4 in 

’ ould se hav et 

\ slight « nd her 
t 1 swift! rour ibsorption tl 
licht roll of tl - t the har 
had passed unh le doors 
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late, but one is prepared for that 
our good old dawdling line. But I was not 
1 to f I ne awaiting me. It was 
' f it was really for me you 
iting, th ” he answered with equal 
lit but then he was somewhat thrown 
} 1 was in doubt whether to 
ré r formal words or to her 
flush which had curiously 
t for anyone, onc fee! 

A it out.” said Lesl 

( *: ld h ve beat n her 
ing blush, which still 
1t I her, and for the “ missish 
which prevented her from uttering the 
is ¢ rm simple welcome which 
I ( @€asy t Say. And yet 
blam« How welcome a 
his own house—how rete1 
or t ong absence, when each 
y t had ed it how even ay a 
word of the dead, knowing all that lay 
m living. Lesley at least 
I I t a 1 al) the more 
a fixed upon her Like her, 


t piece the present 


rl Ni nm r the Adrian of the portrait 
' eal and memories. He 

his father’s feature modified somewhat by 
tronver f the Skene strain, hi 
er lark « ril but the ay, eas) 
ph of; t red lace wa lacking 

! on of weariness 

seemed t lee r than the fatigue of 
| nted and the 


which ] remembere ’ lreamy yet 
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tainly been a long day. Dalmahoy’s letters 
and telegrams seem to have been wandering 
about a good deal before they reached me. 
but I am glad to be here, as you say—in time. 
After all, it is much only to be here again.’ 
And his eyes kindled in the old way as the, 
flashed a quick look round the vast, dim space, 
with here a half-seen face looking down from 
the shadows, there a sudden leam of steel 
as polished helmet or morion caught the flicker 
of the flames. 

Something in his look and tone touch 
Lesley to the quick and shook her out of the 
dumb constraint which held her. 

‘I hope you will always be here, Cousin 
Adrian. I hope that you have come home,” sh« 
exclaimed warmly, heartily, cordially, and 
tretching out an impulsive hand. Afterwar 
she was glad, very glad, that she had said it. 





CHAPTER III. 


“ EARTH to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust 
The old cathedral bell, which had called so 
many generations to pray, had tolled through 
the dense white smother of autumn mist which 
lay thick and heavy over hill and valley like 
the cere-cloth upon a dead man’s face, mould 
ing and yet muffling every feature—that dead 
man’s, it might be, who passing breath had 
given speech to the iron tongue of the bell, 
booming its message far and wide over the 
broad lands which so short a time ago men had 
still called hi 

At last wa over Richard Skene had 
been laid with his fathers, the vault had been 
close 


- 1] 
1 all 


‘d again, and the great concourse of 
tenants and onlookers, the long train of neigh- 
bours and acquaintance ave Dick Dalma 
hoy it may be doubted if Richard Skene had 
ever had a friend—had slowly dispersed By 

me Adi had beer rr ‘ted with warm cor 
diality: others had iiled themselves of “the 
melancholy occasion” to limit their salutes to 
what civility demanded They, like most of 
t te v, felt ce of a dilemma Che 
young man_ had ed the place of chief 
rner that « i hardly be denied to him 
! ho could tell whether Richard Skene had 
I ed at the t, whether they saw befor 
t! the new Laird Strode, the arbiter of 
Oo man t or whether they mu 
carry their hon elsewhere. Those who 
! I ( rl canned the grave 
dark feature like and yet so unlike “his for 
bears,” in search of some clue, but they could 
read nothing ther 
At that I T t \ l Skene wa not 
thinkin rf ( 1st enough thou h h 
had to do ) S ling by the vault in the 
hoary, roofle aisle, while the spectral mi 
rept 1 I l | haft and broken arch 
j ‘ he dt lrip of the me ure 
IT ever hen l | lore and lintel could be 
heard in « pause of the service—the only 
tears likely to I hed at this burial—he w 
honestly tr the past and the future 
out of h mind S ch honour he would 


Jetwe Richard 
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Sker i himself there had been no love lost, 
yr even liking, but with that open grave at hi 
feet, a factor which so strangely alters the 


of human things, he may have wished 
had been more forbearing, that he had 
lealt more gently with the dead. At least he 
yuld feel profound pity for the man who, 
ig 1 crowd had come to bury him, had 
lived so lonely a life, and however he might 
marred the hopes of others, had had but 
ik disappointment for his own portion 
But when Strode was reached ayain, even 


Mr Dalr could 





tho 








nahoy’s keen, trained scrutiny 





read no more in the young man’s face than the 
eyes which had ered through the 
baffling mists in the cathedral aisle 
H’m, thers where breed tells Cool as he 
looks, there’s no man alive but would be on 
thor » know what is in these papers,” 
ruffling the edges of the leaves before him with 
) hand “Oh, my poor old friend 
i v l ou had left thi task tO any Man 
but n yr rather that you had left it to no 


I wonder how it look from the other 
if you know anything of it, that is,” the 
vyer was thinking as he studied the face and 
so familiar. 

he was little fault to find with either 
Adrian had the stately height of all the Skenes, 











but he carried it with an easy grace, which, 
like his dark colouring, he owed to the dash 
of Southern blood in his vein 
\ fine fellow, though he ha none of his 
father’s way with him. All the better without 
t, mayb though he looks over-old for his 
ir [The wide world and freedom isn’t a 
lined nest like Strode, as no doubt he’s 


make a braw pair ”—his 
r irrelevance—* but 
neither of them i likel to ee that any the 





r for having a pistol put to their heads. 





Out le great itheriz in the kirkyard 
Wa t a small company which was assem 
1 ibrar where Richard Skene had 
ent tl reater part of his days, and where 
rT til lto linger. Tt 
yr writin table wa cul veered yet with his 
| papers, arranged the precise order 
t se | ed The ) | wel lined 
bo uiefly bour l hioned pale 
rpet ar Lh | taded to 
rab hue l 1 cold light 
I I 1 the vhit 1Ost nd 
the tall windo room had a 
effect, which not 1 genero 
1 A wre wer 
nd hi ri I 
“i 1 Polmont 
lool n, the tan « 
i ) eper tol 
if I 1 ¢ and hi I 
t Mr. D intre ced hi 
“i yur | somewhat 
l iT yur da Mr 
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tention and awakened some surprise had not hj 
thoughts been too busy. The pride which, tg 
Mr. Dalmahoy’s admiration, masked his fee]. 
ings had kept him through all the years from 
vain speculations as to the future or unworthy 
hankerings after dead men’s shoes, but Adrian 
Skene would not have been human and he 
Was very not felt that 


human indeed—-had he 





life was at a crisis, and held his breath before 
the 1 es at stak lor all his outward calm 
he was conscious that he had less grip of him- 
self when he is like to need it most. The re. 


turn to the old home of his race, unseen so 
long save in dreams, the sight of his father’s 
brilliant tace veiled by the shadows 
lim corner, the thoughts and the memories 
which he had carried away from the kirkyard 
aisle, all had shaken him more than he cared 
to admit. Above all the apparition of the new 
which had startled him the night be. 
fore had compelled a difficult readjustment of 
idea He would fain have seen her that 
morning, but the old Scottish custom enforced 
an almost Oriental seclusion upon the women 
of a household on a funeral day, and Lesley 
believing that her uncle would have liked her 
to conform to the old fashion, had remained 
with Lady Marchmont until the long procession 
had started upon its slow way 

The door opened. Adrian looked up witha 
start and, with the other men, rose to his feet 
as Miss Home entered with old Lady March- 


OT its 


Lesley 


mont leaning more heavily than usual upon 
her arm. The white ghostly light would have 
made many a fair enough face look dull and 


sallow, but Lesley’s faint bloom and the warm 
vlow of her hair seemed to gain in purity and 
depth from the chill effect of the mist without, 
and from the low-toned background of these 
rows upon rows of pallid, unused books. 

Sir Neil Wedderburne evidently appreciated 
the contrast, for a sapphire gleam kindled in 





his eyes as she p: d him with a silent bow. 
But for Lady Marchmont convention did not 
exist, unle whet t so pleased her. She 
dropped | le irl ind crossed the room t 
Adrian, holding rut her little old jewelled 
hand which quivered like sere aspen leaves 
“M dear bo wh didn’t su come to se 
this morning?” she exclaimed. “ When! 
ent tor you it 1 too late I am glad to s 
you here again, tho I wish some other 
had bro ht yo Poor Rich 1 ha iven tM! 
i reat hock \ mal t hi il has no fri 
to die ind 1 I 1 to die, if on he ca! 
nough to go on li Oh, ye Mr. Dalr 
hoy,” a the lawyer ive 1 little dry pi 
tC onal ough ) n ) nm You 
h it all your ow way now yu n 
not grudge me a rd 
tr ls here.” ‘I mile with h sh § 
ve the compa! had an iro I ' 
eves passed from Adrian to Sir Neil 
But having received this permission, and [ 
if ol La irchmont’ ik al 1 
having ubsided Mr Dalmaho eemed 
moment unab] to break the ile -_ 
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it as far as possible, as the vill which 
ve now to read is of so peculiar and—er 
xal a nature that, though it would be 


I would fain have communicated 


ntents to the possible legatees separately, 


I am debarred from this course. Lord 
ont and Sir Neil Wedderburne,” with a 
o each gentleman, “are nominated for 

of trust, if they choose to accept 


nd are therefore present. 


No one spoke or 


the re Was a paust 
1, and yet a shock, a thrill, palpably 
d the silence. 

Iw with the testator during the last 
of his life, I should like to state,” re- 
1 Mr. Dalmahoy, in a voice in which 
ilit ind feeling were oddly blended, 
it I have some cause to believe that his 

had been somewhat changing and—er 
and that if time had been granted 


m, we might have had other dispositions 


ler to-day. Of course all that is 
ind we have nothing to do except 
the document which I am now about to 
but I have stated my impressions as 
red from the deceased’s last words, for 
are worth, as I t ht it desirable 
e concerned should know.” 

ed at Adrian, | the young man’ 
v fixed on the Skene coat-of-arms, 
-d on the chimney-piec« lo all appear- 
I v more intent upon following out 
than on Mr. Dalmahoy’s words, but 
well haped h nd lyin loosely on 
had clenched it If tight and hard. 
) hoy lifted the document, adjusted 

l , and began read A lor 
tn vent round The b or the worst 


ag 


oT 


known now. 
was a long list of minor bequests and 
e le cies before tl ist of the will 
r hed, 
nd I give and bequeath the entire residue 
estate, heritable and personal” (here 
1 another long list of subjects, includ- 
I estate and mansion house of Strode 
f led money, a fortune in itself) “to 
n Skene, the only son of my first cousin, 
n Skene, on the condition "—involun 
Mr. Dalmahoy paused, in there wa 
breath, though everyone sat statue-still 
thin a year he shall marry my niece 
HLlome As the last male of our name 
the direct line, I give to the said Adrian 
is final opportunity of carrying out 
t and most earnest desire, which i 
ell known to hi but should he feil 
to implement th ondition | ive 
my whole above tated 
niece, Lesley Home, for her sole 
ad na 
moment, Mr. Dalmahoy.” Adrian 
his voice, breaking in on 
tonous flow lawver’ , Wa 
teady, though hi face had that 
pallor which dark skin show 
blood iddenly lrai away trom it 
I he ct Id utter ie! word twe 
I e in altercation beyor d the door, one 
Va h hed ld ! the other, 
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woman’s, light, hich, 
Every face was 
surprise at this and 
ruption, when the handle wv wrenched round 
the door flung open, and with Soames’ shocked 


and evidently excited 


trange 










turned to the door in frowning 
unseemly inter. 








protesting face for a background, a tall, slight 
gyirl stood on the threshold. Her copper-hued 
hair, brought down over het irs in heavy 
waving bands, framed a small oval face, 


slightly sallow skin of which 


iad the waxen 


smoothness of a gardenia petal. She wore 
what seemed somewhat hastily improvise 
mourning. 4 Gainsborough fichu of black 


ruffled gauze draped her slight 
her broad hat was 
chin with long 

a sombre setting which gave full significance 
to the little pale face and the striking hair. 

For one second she stood there, her ha d 
in their long black elbow glove resting on 
each door-post. Stooping forward, she lvoked 
round in pathetic appeal, while the little com- 
pany within stared at her, dumb-struck 
by surprise to connect this startling apparition 
with one of their number. 


tied under the white, pointe 
treaming ends of black chiff n 





too 


Mr. Dalmahoy found voice first. 

“Soames, you know that we are most par- 
ticularly engaged—-who is this lady?” he ex- 
claimed, as if voicing the ruffled majesty of 
the law. : ; 

“She is my wife!” answered Adrian, in 


half 


two 


voice half haughty, defiant 
“My wife!” The words dropped int 
the wondering silence as a stone plunges intoa 


still pool, setting the waters rocking. Un- 
heeding, he made a swift step forward as, ina 
flute-like tone of entreaty, the rirl cri 

\drian!” and fluttered across the room toh 


1e, 


Now the open-eyed star transferred t 
the young man. His face was one dark flush 
it might be of shame or of anger or shock 
but though he could not control the swift rus 
of blood, his featur till kept their set, proud 


quiescence. 


His wife! Mr. Dalmahoy whipped from his 
place and lapped the door to in the face 
Soames, too amazed or too interested to cl 
it Lord Polmont forgot to fidget with his ey 

la and stood, with bulging eye vaping like 
a cod-fish, Lady lar hmont, tor once in her 
life, had nothing to say, but sat, as if petrified 
gazing at the intruder through her lon 
handled gla 

His wife! Sir Neil shot one glance fr 
Adrian to Lesley, then he hastil averted his 

ize and stared hard at the faded carpet, | 
anyone hould h the le m ofl } ( 
exultation in hi eye 

While Mr. Dalmahoy, as the mouthpie 
fate, had uttered his momentous periods, | 
ley had flushed hot and high: now she 
paled to the dead whitene of the blurru 
mist without, but her head seemed held a tnie 
higher, and Ihe till Kept her erect, easy pose 

*Oh, I’m afraid I shouldn’t have come,” t! 
newcomer broke the brief ilence with | 
plaintive, child-like voice and with a tr 
ylance around. “I’ve made you angry, Adri 
but it isn’t my f It, really reall it 


houlders, and 
d 














‘er insisted that I ought to be here with 

nil , He quite put me into the train, he did, 

nter ndeed. I’ve has ich a journey. I thought I 

<hould never reach you, and when I heard you 

K ere here ( h the man said you were en- 

light ed. I couldn’t help coming in. I am sure 
hu | for é y 

é I rt: not expect to see you here, 

id Adrian quietly, checking this zn- 

, ou on as he could, “but you 

merely anticipated the explanation I was 

} t ( e "—he took her hand in his 

jac d towards Mr. Dalmahoy—“an ex- 





ne Id perhaps have made sooner, 

h been no time since last night 
own concerns, even if there 
( need for it. If I could have 
vn the contents of my late cousin’s will, 
| honour he designed for me, my 
sin, Miss Home, might have been spared 
noyance \s it is, the will in no way 

nD further concerns me. With your permission, 
ruck wife” in with a faint, haughty empha- 
and | will leave you to finish 
much inter- 


1 the sign: 


anno 


ton n the word 
busine which has been toc 

ed alre d 
ruided boy!” almost 
hmont, in her utter dismay 
indifferent to the timid, 
lender figure in its some- 
in what fantastic garb and the wistful look in 
l ingularly limpid grey 
int eyes. In spite of that dismay, the old woman’s 
k glance showed that for the moment she 
concerned with the drama of the 
I consequences—one rea- 
perhaps, wl he could carry her age and 
o lightly. Lesley caught 
before she could speak 


‘Oh, you poor mi 








y ot rgetful of or wholly 


t forlorn look, but 


I have only to congratulate my Cousin 

Lesley on her lendid inheritance, which I 

I I I he will administer far better than I 
l been any question 

rirl’s eyes. He lifted 
have kissed it, and a 
rom Alys Skene’ rey 
eyes. But Les trong white fingers closed 

lenly upon | Her native generosity was 
anned | varrin ust ot 


ever 
( to the 
Lt her hand and would 


emotion, 
and would 


Adrian 
hall 


wife’ 


I t let 1 vo Cousin 
| I hope we 
have your 
there the faintest 
tto utter the word? “But we cannot part 
nnot | t] room till something is 
horribly unjust—but 
tterl\ too for what of me 
I to have 1 ce in the matter? Have 
1 OF my owt that my uncle thought 
pe me in this fashion? What 
le exclaimed imperially, her head 
rk n her eve kindlin to a 


once 


friend and I 


lips hard upon a rush 
onate w The man who had put 
dead and how 
attitude towards 
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her cousin and the choice which he had never 
offered her, with his wife standing by and re- 
garding her and Adrian by turns with wide, 
wondering, childlike eves. 

“There are provisions for that—we have not 
reached them yet, though they are a dead letter 
now,” put in Mr. Dalmahoy as she paused. 

sut Lesley’s blood was up. At least she must 
insist upon plain justice, whatever her own 
feelings might be. 

“But apart from that, 
thing we could do to redress this 


there must be some- 
this hateful 


injustice,” she began again, in a tone which 
she strove to make cool and dispassionate. 
“TI cannot, I will not, rob my cousin. You 


said just now, Mr. Dalmahoy, that my uncle 
had changed his mind ; 

“ Maybe ”—cautiousl “I hope he did, Miss 
Lesley, but unfortunately he had no time to 
change his will, and that is all that concerns 
us,” broke in Mr. Dalmahoy, tapping the 
parchment before him. 

“But I don’t understand—is there nothing at 
all for you, Adrian?” murmured Alys, in a 
bewildered fashion, which made good Lord 
Polmont drop his eyeglass and murmur, “ Poor 
little thing.” 

“Come, Alys, 
thing almost as 
the course of 
lightly 


I am afraid we are doing some- 
heinous as interfering with 
justice,” said Adrian almost 
despair brings its own courage, but 
the sooner this was over the better. “My 
apologies again for this interruption "—with 
a glance towards the others, which no one was 
very ready to meet—“ and once more my hearty 
congratulations to you, Lesley, and even more 
to Strode.” 

He lifted to his lips the hand which, all un- 
consciously, Lesley had left in his, and, pre- 
ceded by his wife, who went with lingering step 
and backward glance, he quitted the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“AND that is absolutely all I can do!” said 
Lesley with a quick, sharp sigh of hurt and 
irate disappointment. 

“TI am afraid it is,” said Mr. 
luctantly. “I have no idea how your plan 
might appear to Mr. Adrian. Of course, it 
would be a provision and an occupation,” he 
‘and that might mean a great 


Dalmahoy re- 


went on slowly, 


deal I know nothing of his affairs, and he is 
not inclined to speak of them. Still, a lad 
who has never been trained to anything in 


particular doesn’t drop into a soft berth very 
readily. and unle you’re one of the big-wig 
I fancy that Sir Walter’s saying is as true as 
ever that literature is an excellent staff but 
a very poor crutch. There’s his love of Strode, 
too, that might count for much,” meditatively. 
“No doubt there’s much to say for the plan, 
still there are a great many ‘buts on the other 
side, as I daresay you know as well as l. 
I would advise you to think it well over; it’s 
not a matter to be rushed.” 

“Since it is the only thing I can do, I would 
rather do it at once,” said Lesley mutinously, 
“and who knows whether Adrian will stay on 























while I am debating and considering the 


only paltry reparation | can make. Repara- 
tion!” scornfully “Tt is no reparation 
Adrian will rather be doing me a favour if he 
consents.” 

“Your trustees may take a different view. 
It 1 to me you are inclined to forget thei 
existence and their functions,” smiling. 

Lesley’s round, youn neck erected itself 


somewhat 
“I don’t see 
1 in any case the 


ke 
ke, 


could ma 
inst 


what objection the. 
vould hardly go ap 
\ r wish.” 

‘They might well suggest that the I 

of a estate can’t be learnt in a day, and 
Mr. Adrian never over practical, though 
I daresay cured of a young man’s 





usiness 
I reat 
was 
he’s got 
But, mind, [I’m not arguing against 


the plan, and at least it could do no harm 
if you were to sound Mr. Adrian. If he won't 
why, then there’s an end of it We have so 
far finished our business for this morning 1! 
you would like to see him here.” 

“Oh, no, not here!” exclaimed Lesley 


hastily, looking round the library with a shiver 








be cruel to di such a subject 
Adrian room mu 


here. The pale, prim t 
ve as hateful to him as to her. No, it could not 
( Heavy though the blow w which he had 
had to face yesterday, he had not had to en 
lure a woman’s humiliation Would she ever 


with 


be able to enter that room again without feel 
ing the tingling flame of shame and anver 
} } ; 


yurse thr h her vein ind scorch her 
| more reason, then, for carrying 
out her plan if Adrian would but consent to it 


t the 
o the 








prove vorld (ever 

term parative and for the ment “the 
world” meant to Lesle her own wi High 
land ind the great bh of distant Skene 
nnectior that, in spit f everything, she 
nd I in we. od friend imply good 
friend thes ha been, nd th 


la it 
there was no foundation for that foolish old 
f 





p which th monstrous will would o 
r \ nd inte tenfold 
T he ret we 1 pri k Em | I ride only rave 
| 1 force to her detert ion, if that were 
né 1, and a sharper ¢ ecision to her 
\ f i he repeated 
Not here, certain! but think | iw 
\driar » al the ter while avo [ 
daresay I shall find him mewhere.” 
\ he left the room, Mr. Dalmahoy gathered 
is papers together, pursing his lips and shak 
ing hi head. 
A wilt woman must n have her way 
I nNpose It’s little wonder ie has taken the 
bit it her teeth, and wil that’s the case 
nere the rood of advice I wish I could 
think that Adrian would see one ot the * buts’ 
a learly a I do, but like enough he'll be as 
blind he 1 there wv ilwavs a streak 
ft Quixote in him But, after all, it’s the 
th par who like to the istin vote 
It that wisp of a thing he was o teft to 
himself to marry who'll decide. I doubt if 
Miss Lesley has given her a thought yet, but 


for all her big eyes and her iintive pipe, I 
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shouldn’t wonder tf we 
account by and by. 
have had Lesley Home 


h id all tot ike her into 
And to think he might 
' \ ell, well, marriage 

is a queer thing!” and shaking his head again 
over this inscrutable mystery, Mr. Dalmahoy 
tied up his paper 
The sunny leneth of the terrace 
when Lesley emerged upon it 


able »llie l ing dozin, 


was empty 
ave for a fine 
upon the warm flags 
It yawned and stretched itself, and thumped 
a welcoming tail, keeping a watchful eye upon 
her as she stood for a moment 
| xr the time 


frocks of 


undecided 
Then, with a h f when s| 


might dispense with 





ceremony and 


lon a short, serviceable tweed again, she threw 
her long trailing black skirt over her arm and 
went swiftly along the terrace Coolin cocked 
un ear and trotted after her, but when she 
turned the corner of the house he broke into 


a joyous bark and bounded on ahead. She was 


really going for a walk, then, that morning 
walk which he had given up in despair 
They passed the ivy-« lasped hell of the mas- 


sive old tower. the stronchold of the race in 
the dim, far-off days of “sturt and _ strife.” 
From its broken wall the ground fell sheer 
away to a deep rocky ravine, down which a 


stream from the high moors poured its amber 
waters, and leaped and spouted amid boulder 
ind bracken join the broad river 
in the strath Midway on the air 
bridge which spanned the gully Lesley ma 
an involuntary pause, the result of life-long 
habit, to watch the sunshine strike a sparkle 


hurrying to 


below 














from the water, the hue of a cairngorm stone 
in the light, as it leaped from ledge to led 
lown and ever down. 

Beyond the brid the path climbed yward 
rough a pinewood, the breeze stirring ¢t 
lark, dry branch above to a long, si 4 
murmur like the ceaseless sob of the sea, wh 


the tall, ruddy trunks, like the slender shalt 


yt 1 colonnade, framed enchanting vistas ol 
vor and val For the white, Neecy mst 

which yesterday had lain so dense and heavy 

»ver the face of the land was gone, as thou 


only the 
it the earth 


and colour 


it never revealing not 
“body of he 
beneath in a new splendour of light 
Down in the valley the river flashed sapphu 


iven in it learness,” bi 





over the hallow or lowed a lear topaz: 
brown in the deep haded pool The me 
low which bordered it showed a gem-lke 
greenness against the sombre firw od amid 
which. here and there, a birch tree shook out 
its yellow tresses on a rowan flamed red 
Higher stil ind the tree rew unt and 
tunted, the t ‘ 
ork ot rap t ! ven ft! 
undit whit ” d_ the 
iriny witne ) rostr le yr @Xi 
hen th in wel ed al 
red now-lad ‘ these Vv helt 
pace B ia the wu vhi h 
wer the rollin 01 wa t ca f 
bre ( tho n rie | rp ie ior yt 
heather had yviven place to t I et ol 
! 


faded bracken 
A tew steps more 


: h 
Lesley topped te 
first well of the moor and 


paused to drink 





down a deep draught of the hill air, blowing 


ich clean and pure over unbroken miles of fern 
nd gale and heather. Fronting her, and far 
vain to the north, rose the mighty peaks in whose 
ahor rocky fastnesses the river had its birth, Stern, 
j torm-riven giants, but to-day floating like an 
npty ethereal vision of pearly lights and shadows 
ainst the tender lilac haze into which the 

less blue of the upper heavens merged 





urds the horizon. 

As she had expected, there was Adrian, lying 
paces off, flung full length upon the 
pringy heather, with its faint, dry, aro- 
breath, the most restful couch to wearied 











: ) as well as to tired body. His eyes were 
1 on those far peaks, so serene, so in 
ly remote from daily strife and tumult, 
man might gaze on the face of a long 
into n friend 
I thought I should find you here!” ex 
nin Lesl her step unheard upon che hill 
ind heather 
\drian faced quickly round and sprang to 
: i et In his eyes there was still a faint 
fo on of that surprise which every fresh 
heer ht of his Cousin Lesley had still power to 
waken, but that apart, her tall figure, stand 
ing out in it ead, heavy black with only the 
uiry blue for a background, struck a note of 
rtlin ffect id the opulent autumn 
ail ylourin 
na “IT must m rather a_ deserter,” said 
Adrian, smil but I have promised my 
rk wife to take her a tour of inspection in the 
ternoon tired this morning after her 
journey, » | p here 9 
To be alone esley finished the sentenc: 
lf you wanted to be quite safe, you shouldn't 
have chosen on f r old haunts When I 
ld not find bout the house, I felt 
prett ertain that you would be hers \ 
I haven ytten,” valiantly returning 
\ 
I ivel) It Ma the onl ite 
nd on wi t ) 1 meet wa hat ot 
iship very where 
t itta tra ent lurked \l 
r h she v lookin it him, she telt 
hat Adrian hen he spoke of his wi 
ney, th is tone her rrival m ht 
hav been t everyday kind fu 
X ed and 7} i for 
You have a Y essor to Coolin,” said 
Adrian, as the llie, which had en rangin 
yut moor in wid¢ rcles ul l pantin ind, 
I y sniffing at the tranyer, appar 
y accepted hir is a frend. 
You have a better memory for his name 
for himself,” said Lesley, stroking the 
oth head t ler her hand. 
: it po ible that that is Coolin!” ex 
‘ ‘ Adr I 
‘hy not?” uid Lesley “He was qui 
ng log whet I’ve had him a good many 
. he I l i ed her entence 
IS gettir n old dov now, more’s the 
eh, Co the collie turned his 
itiful, wistf rown eyes upon her face 
it makes w t een i lifetime into a 


uns ot yesterday,” said Adrian abruptly, and 
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for a moment there was silence, save for the 
whisper of the breeze through the sere bracken, 

Lesley had sat down upon a ledge of granite 
cropping out through the heather, and busied 
herself removing the withered sprigs which 
had clung to her sweeping skirts. 


“I wonder why it is that every possible 
occasion of sorrow or rejoicing in this life 
should, for us poor women, have some need- 


less worry about clothes tacked on to it,” she 
said with a slight laugh, and then added, “I 
am glad to hear that—Alys is resting. She 
was wise not to come down this morning, but 
there is no hurry for the tour of inspection. 
[ hope she will have plenty of time to make 
acquaintance with Strode.” 

She got the name out with rather a rush, 
much as she might have taken a somewhat stiff 
tence 

Adrian flashed a look of pleased and grateful 
surprise at her, though his “ You are very 
kind” was rather formal 

Lesley flung a little handful of dry sprigs 
to the passing breeze, and, leaning forward 
slightly, clasped her hands round her knees, 


an attitude which at once brought “little 
Lesley ” forcibly back to Adrian’s mind 
“Adrian, we must understand each other, 


you and I,” she said gravely. “I came up here 
hoping to find you, that we might bave a talk 
over things. We were good friends, you and 
[, once,” unconsciously falling back upon the 
words which had leaped to her lips the day 


before, “and, except that I am five years older, 

I am still pretty much the Lesley Home I 

was then. We can still be friends, I hope.” 
1 


Adrian did not attempt to turn a_ phrase 


or to hint at the amazing change which in 
his eyes the years had wrought. Meeting the 
girl’s candid yaze, he felt that she was right. 
In childlike sincerity and directness, in clear 
honesty of purpose, in frank generosity, Miss 


Home was the unspoiled girl, was “little Les 
ley” still rime, which had brought so many 
new gifts, had taken nothing away 


I should be proud to have such a friend, 


Lesley, and, better still-—-glad,” he said, and 
voice and look gave value to the simpie words, 

Suddenly he rose and walked a few hasty 
steps away) He was in an intolerable posi 
tion! To attempt to explain his boyish 
juixotry in leaving Strode, or to beg her for 
riveness for his unwitting share in the wrong 
which had been done her, would be to insult 
this virl who had so bravely offered him her 


friendship, and to proclaim himself the veriest 


coxcomb. And yet to utter no word of all 
that was surying in his heart He turned 
back and stood beside her. 

“Lesley, from what you said yesterday, | 
guess what it is you have come to talk over, 
but I want you to put that out of your mind 


once and tor all There has been no injustice 
done to me. I was a hot-headed young fool when 
I left Strode, full of fine dreams and plans 


for which the workaday world has no need 
ind no mercy, but whatever mistakes I made, 
I knew the risk | ran—that my cousin would 


[ suppose I thought then 
without his forgiveness, or 


never forgive me 
hat I could do 























with a shrug 
relent 

right to 
but ”—-he 


1 compel it! Well,” 
ich expressed much, “he did not 
did not forgive me. I have no 
and |! do not complain, 


ymplain 


“he is dead, yet I find it bitterly hard 
I him.” he added in a low voice. “I 
my right hand to serve you, Les- 


” He 


terday 


o have spared you—y¢ 





‘But vou can serve me!” exclaimed Lesley 

f erl “Tt is that I want to speak about, 
Cousin Adriat Uncle Richard is dead, I am 
pewerls to undo what he has done. I have 
just been learning my limitations,” with a 
bitter little smile at the recollection of her 
talk wit! Mr Dalmahov “Nothing I could 
v l ke you understand how I feel 

beir forced not only to take all but to 
neep il] to be able to offer so little.” She 
hemently, and then suddenly paused. 

\ ] it be a reat sacrifice tor you to leave 


” she asked abruptly. 
Adria lanced round the 


weep o! 


sky — 





t f iar hills, and drew in a long breath of 
the cr tal-cl rf ar, 2 Lesley added quickly, 
the h in lent afterthought 
D ou think Aly would care to live in 
the countt ” 
At that moment, as he recalled the murky 


I which for days had overhung the 
sweltering city, and through which a 
ickly, half-seen sun had sent down a heavy, 
miting heat, London focussed itself to Adrian 
ant-hill, the “ Man- 





in that swarming human 


ns,” to one f whose innumerable flats or 
ts of cupboards, rather, he had a month or 
ti o bri ht home his wife Vithin their 
bandbox partitions the occupier was made 
é ly free of every sound and smell, not only 
1 tl | in throngin treet without, 
but the € packe 1 lif above and below. 
You haven't pent an tumn in town, 
oI wouldn’t ask ha question,’ 
vith rather a wry smile. “ Would 
fice to exchange purgatory for 
purgatory without any remedial 
I iit t worse luck! But it isn’t alwavs 
1 » te pe! and I have my work to 
There nowhere el [ could find a 
rket for ) ware is I have to offer. As 

\ real I har know 
S h little Londoner that as yet, I 
t * is her ¢ I ive from 

town 
I k vy so little about ir work,” said 
} I wi , ls 

M rk! 1 fear there is not much to say 
t 1 Adrian, with | light involun 
inherited habit which had 
ed Richard Sket and which he 
1 as a “for n trick.” “To 
t so much a c mn ha about 
with literat brick-laying 
¢ However, one gets an op 

t time of layil one’ De | k ac 
to one own fancy not the stereo 
1 pattern, and straightway begins to plan 
i pped tower and gorgeous palace , 
() Ll < nt on rearing my palace some 

] ll ye n er h at th busine 
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for that.” The tone was light, but there was 
no mistaking the hope and the purpose under. 
lying it. 

“You must tell me more by and by. As yoy 
know, we are not literary people at Strode, 
that must be my excuse if what I am going 
to sugvest is quite unsuitable.” Lesley pause 
and then began again with a slight 
“Since Captain Grant’s death a few 
ago my uncle acting as his 
and I think I was not a bad deputy,” with 
a laugh, “but it was too much for poor un 
and certainly it would be far too much for 
me. Adrian, will you help me, for I cannot 
manage alone, and there is a great deal 
be done Uncle Richard was a far more gener- 


effort 
months 


was own avrent 


ous landlord than people knew, but tl 

were many things with which he had no sym- 
pathy Do vou remember what improvement 
you used to plan we could carry them out 


together.” eaverl) “You would have a fr 
hand. I hoped—-I thought you might care t 
come back to Glen Falla and the hills. Mr 
Dalmahoy will explain the busine 
but Strode 1s a empty house for tw 
women, and I hoped that you--and Alys would 
make your home with us unle you preferred 


side of it 


reat 





to have Tombreck. You will think it over 
least. won't you There is no need to decid: 
at once,” she ended be eechingly 


He knew 


of offer- 


ilent for a moment 
that his cousin had taken this mean 
ing him a very handsome income, an honour- 
able position, and an occ upation which, though 
was to one fitted for it by 1 
And there was something 
way she had don 


Adrian wa 


responsible, 
means arduou 
expressibly winning u the 
it, in the between her u 1 calm 
easy decision of manner, and the touch of 
doubt and hesitation 1n her voice, the scarce! 
that the 
The proposal had 





contrast 


veiled suggestion conferring © 
favour lav with him 
temptations, it would relieve at onc the wear 
ing, daily pressure of anxiety, 1t wot d pl 
in his h which he had long v 
coveted, the power to help and inf 


| 1 
lives, but-—to give up all his hopes, to com 





back to Strode under such changed circu! 
tances! He thrust the last thought aside, for 
he knew it was the consciousne of it wl 
had brought the flush to Lesley tace, t 
tremor to her voice But all these consider 
tion mattered little compared with the m 
question how could he take advantage ol! I 
enerosit how could he accept het char 
for it would be no le 
. Le le our pl ni enero \ I 
elf.” he exclaimed | ly oe not yé 
osal that 1 ul itable but I who 
iolly fit You and Strode need someo! 





" experience “ ve veal of Fleet St 

haven’t added to I ill tock I ever 

( ed It was alw one of the chief c 

il yur uncle’s indictment that I was so UI 

practical, o little ad ipted to a country ite 

ind I am afraid Mr. Dalmah and jy 

trustee would be of the same opinion.” 
‘Oh, they ” exclaimed Lesley, with ad 

dainful lift of her head and a quick invé 

tar yesture as if she were ceping awa} 





rse opinions like so many cobwebs. “If 








A ” 

t is your only objection 

ler ‘Isn’t it enough, even if there were no 
er But I am ‘thirled’ to a very exacting 
, ious mistress; the spell of the inkpot 
ni and if it is hard to serve two masters, 

t about two mistresses?” with rather a 

Then, with a sudden change 
voice, “1 y, if | could really serve you, 

1 knows | 1] but it would be no ser- 

to you if I take up a post which some 
in could easily fill better. It was 

ian ood ou to think of it, to re- 

r what | this means to me,” with 
ther glance round glowing hill and valley. 
nk vé h all mv heart, but I can 
thank ‘ h ” striving to find 

r words 1 1 vain effort to salve the 
he knew was inflicting. “I would 

lightly put h an offer aside, but I 

hat 1 vish—it would not be 
e—it would not be honourable os 
- ley’s rare vivid flush dyed her face. 

I think I shouid ask you to 
il urable,” she said in a sup- 
voice I words were almost wilfully 

but in her sudden disappointment 

ld not stay them. 
ey!” ex med Adrian, “you know I 
I n th \ isk me to serve you, but 
now that you wv Id fain do me a service 
in your kindness you think too well 
I know 1 I am fit for, that as an 
ent | ) not be worth my alt for 
) ind if | lertake it, what should I 
” He stopped abruptly. Such words 
t | poken between them, but what 
almost to the brink 
ther he reaking off of his own 

would hav een reason enouch. 
esley’ nstinct divined his thovght, 
1 beer poken She sprang up 
Coolit ddenly from hi 
her skirt 

| th l ht ld have bec n more ener 

{ n Adr ”" she uid in a low voice, 

the colli up, filled the air with 

pest of } ark 
CHAPTER 
ti Cr, ee 
h ” absently 
yn \ had instantly claimed 
husband’s promise to 


! nts,” so she phra l 


her mterest soon 


id been a rather ilent 
| n the famon 
from tl ( ( t th 
terrace rose-garlanded 
hur 1 to hold her attention 
t tween the ymbre_ firwoods, 
yt bare I oor! ind, and 
. ( r and fragrance on th 
Itered sl] had seemingly no appeal 
iny more than the quaint relics of a 
t t * ] ' t 


riven oO create 
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the surroundings of a Roman villa in a High- 
land strath—-the exotic shrubs formally trim- 
med, the carved urns and lichened ‘statues 
which surmounted each pilastered terrace and 
flanked the descending flights of mossy steps. 

“What a lot of money all this must cost. 
I am sure I have counted half a dozen gar- 
deners already,” had been her chief comment 
as they had climbed up to the level of the 
house again. 

Now, as they leaned on the balustrade of the 
uppermost terrace, each had a different picture 
before the eye. lys Skene was looking back 
at the yvreat house—the shaggy fragments of 
the ancient tower still clinging to the hich 
narrow, sixteenth-century house with its crow- 
stepped gables, its small, irregular windows and 
the shotholes for defence in the lower storey. 
In quaint contrast with both was the latest 
addition, the great Georgian building, whose 
long rows of windows overlooked the terrace. 
On these Alvs’s eyes were fixed, but it was 
with the interior of Strode rather than with 
its outward aspect that her thoughts were busy, 
with the great rooms of which, since yesterday, 
she had cauvcht brief glimpses. 

Their ize somewhat oppressed her. A 
whole flat in Mostyn Mansions could have been 
put into her bedroom, she thought, while the 
huge bed with its curious hangings, 
broidered with a parrot and a poppy—a parrot 
and a poppy by hands long ago quietly fold¢ 

seemed as large as a Very oO 
fashioned, too, she was inclined hastily to pro 
nounce these stately chambers, this being her 
first experience of a house which has been a 
centre of family life through long year and 
where each veneration of men and women, the 
flower of their day for wit 


and culture and 
knowledge of a wider world, have left some 
tokens of their presence to those who would 
follow them Still she was keenly alive to all 
that Strode represented, and above all to its 
warmth and ymfort Last night 
ing door had revealed a fire sparkling in the 
autumn dusk Hot water in abundance seemed 


em- 





} 
i 


room. ie 


every open 


always waiting, every want was anti Ipated 
without even the need for ringing a bell, a 
process which, as Alys knew to her cost, had 


hitherto in her own experience been attended 
by very doubtful results. 

And all thi her eyes roving again over the 
great, grey pile—-and all that it implied, ought 


to have been Adrian’s, might have been 


Adrian’s, but for that cruel, hateful will, but 
for he turned to her husband and wondered 
at what he was so intently gazing Beyond 
the warden there was nothing but the hills to 
be seen Aly repeated hi name betore lhe 
turned round with a slight start. 

“And _ all this would have been our 
Adrian, if you had married Mi Hor ° sl 
aid wistfully. 

So it seems, but, you see, I preferred to 
choose my own wife,” said Adrian, smilit 
into the limpid, uplifted eyes, “just a Mi 
Home would naturally want to choose her own 


husband 
Then you 
Alys, arching her 


asked her!” exclaimed 
le nder brows. | ok 


never 









































been 





But rian seemed blind to their unspoken 
f 
€ brief, he w mere hid 
4 i hit I Dr é) cu She h id 
ht ( h thir 1 seemed i 
VTOo! iT t, to dra ) nt ch bar 
ill Tore he knew apnytbl ( T¢€ or even 
( h T ow ind 
\ é , I al ( 
Th c NOSE he rele! ae 
‘ ¢ T lian sne re i \ d Al 
ing] nd vi never saw her ; these 
now 
ne here ii the t € and Wi 
} ( n. eanin dor see! 
1 that n ¢ 1 man | that hould be 
r < A added | ! to cover 
her f rk. fe Adnan hac rned round 
t noi ni f 
2 there 1 n¢ Ise pretendlint i m 
j ol but you I t never hint at 
a in It v¢ Das¢ tre 
Lieve U¢ il ( ' 
Richard Skene ‘ elf 
e his bequest ul elcome 
t ly Ce n Rict n father 
1 me be« ‘ j tather 
an old stor n old grudge 
Ilr In’t tr ble ( vith 1 but from the way 
ve parted | knew t I had nothing 
to expect Ve have no right now to be di 
t but one he pe nst hope and 
for \ ke Cod Know ] wish it had been 
otn é 
For ike.” said A th a ligh in 
mirth! | n I’ve never KnOoWND anvth 
but a pinch, and I daresay we can still pinch 
lor omehow, but it’s you I’m thinking of 
Adriat This is your rightful place, and you 
know it. and then what books you could have 
written,” enthusiastically No need t spo. 
ther ( i vou do, tryin t please other 
people and not pleasing the! after all It 1 
1 who should have had all th woman ha 
no need of so much,” with veeping glance 
which took in moor and meadow and field and 
rested lor nj again pon the house ol 
M Home is ; generous as you say, why 
doesn’t she share it with ye vith a dden 
I € like the insheathin ol kitten’s 
vs fi the little elvet foot 
I be eve ne rould if he could or if ] 
would, which is another matter id Adrian 
t A expre i fort r dour n\ 
of Kin But she done, or at least 
( red that pe she want e t 
t e the i t Cc! 
( via ther disappointed. If 
I h the mistre ot Strode coul 
7 I ( na a | Me nihicent 
B t vou ouldn’t do it for nothin 
f course not ! Adrian, with a 
omtortable | i Phat the 
rut I don’t know the figure exact! but old 
( nt ver handsome alal for doing 
not nf ( I used to think Dut driving about 
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all day in a dog-cart. I thought him a very 
enviable personage when I was a small chap, 
Tombreck, that pretty, ivy-covered 
across the river, was his, but Lesley 
to stav here at Strode.” 

Phe “Oh!” which burst from Alvys’s lips wa 
of a very different q ity from her last doubt 
ful ejaculation. “To stay here!” she echoed 
in a tone almost of awe. 

“But would you like to stay 
asked Adrian, surprised. 

“Would I like it Oh, Adrian!”  Alys 
drew a long breath and clasped her slim hands 
ecstatically. “ Like t Stav 1n a house like 
this ' Why, the dinner-table last night was 
like fairy-land, like what one has read of in 
books! Just think of our poky rooms and the 
cho] chop cho which Mrs. Joyce always 
sends in, ne what I say to her, and her 
bills o much bigger than you expect 
and we haven't had even a day at the sea all this 
summer, thourh of course there is no sea here,” 
with a lance at the 


house 
Wants us 


here, Alys?” 


#8) 
y tter 
le Cl 


alway 


somewhat disparaging 


majestic sweep of the moors. “Do vou know,’ 
with a gleeful laugh, “I poked up the fire last 
night for pure pleasure, because | didn’t need 
< think what the horrid coal would cost 

raid it w very bad of me, but I ran 


the bell twice, though I didn’t really need any 


thing, just to see the maid come in and curtsey 

o,” and she drew her little face into prim 
lines and tood demurely at attention with 
folded hands. 


Adrian smiled in spite of 


his look clouded. 


himself, and then 


“My poor little wife, I wish I could have 
done more for you,” he said in a restrained 
Voice 

“IT have vou,” said Alys, pressing nearer t 
hin forgetful of the long row of windows 


behind 
There was a pause, and then 
trying to speak lighth, “I am 


Adrian said 


afraid you 


would find it dull here You would miss the 
streets and the shops and the theatres, and 
the running home to see how Dad is getting 


on without you, and Gwen and Sylvia and 
Rosalind and al] their friends coming 1n t 
chatter with you, and “J 

“Dull!” echoed Alys. 


“Dull here! | 


hould miss nothing—-nothing! I am sick 0 
Mostyn Mansior Oh, Adrian, think what a 
hanve it will be for me, and I haven't had 


much in n life, have 1? And think what 
it will be tor us to have ‘a handsome income 
Hlow Kee 


grand that ound 
“Aly - 1d 


didn’t think you would look at it in this way. 


, . al 
Adrian in a troubled voice 


1 hate te disappoint you, but—I haven 
promised. Indeed, I have given my cousin \ 
understand that I can't do it x 
‘Oh, Adrian!” Alys fell back a pace and 
stared at him in blank dismay Then she 
in torward “Don't a oN, Adria! 
Can’t you tell her that vou’ve changed you! 
rd If vou de t care about it tor yoursel, 
the ugh l cant ee why you houldn’t think 
what it would mean for me.’ F 
It’s not that I don’t care for it, dea! 
gently, “but I’m not fit for it Anything 


. 





new about estate management, and that was 


on ‘ous little, has been driven out of my head 
a ny ago. I can’t take my cousin’s money and 
si not give her a fair return for it— surely you 
us c > : 
e that.” 


Alys broke into a laugh of relief. 
ht “You not fit! That’s onlv one of your tire- 
sr , lil that horrid old 





ot scrupile like paying 
_ nlumber when [ did so want you to hire a 
>” piano. Of cour yu’re fit—I wonder what 
not fit i 
‘vs “Not appar to be a successful writer 
4 vet. as the world counts success, and I don’t 
: i if I ever ill be; but you know, Alys, 
= iream is,” and his voice had the un- 
nm note of one who hopes for sympathy 
Pst is doubtful receiving it——“that some day 
hall write mething not merely for bread 
butter, but which people will care to 
; yer ”—a pause—“I should have to give 
} t dream up 
lon’t see wl " said Alys eagerly. ‘You 
know the n 1 the Mansions drives you 
crazy Why shouldn’t you write ever 


I tter re in the quietness Well,” 
1s Adrian shook his head, “why not at least 
t? If it won’t work—why ”—with a shrug 


f the thin shoulders under their gauze ruffles 
no w off than we were; Mostyn 
. Mar I won't rur way.” 


but I shouldn’t be surprised to hear 
had collapsed like a house 
rd They are about as solid. You are 
woman not to encourage vain 

lon’t know I 


" 
about beiny no 














off. I couldn’t expect the l/p-to-Date 
"he Passing Hour to be waiting for me 
pen arn and one or two editors who 
becoming dimly aware of my existence, 
wholly forgotten it in a week or two. 
a Adrian had reverted to a half- 
© tone. Even yet he had perhaps not 
od rned to take his wife quite seriously. 

t l old things! You were quite thrown 
yn them,” I yuted Alys ad Something 
, yuuld turn up.” Then, with a swift 
from tl child-like manner, which 
» 1 I , like many another man, was inclined 
implied hild-like perception he 

7 ult think I 


‘d anything from 


tor but | lo ask this You 


won't 


ionate entreaty 


\drian met that 


hen turned away his 
il ) much, Alys,” he said 
ra “y . | n’e 
£ > I in refuse if I can 
P help i I've been able to gratify few 
" l f ur 7 but to rive up my 
a ] r ' 
WOTK an l here is a \v ‘ry 
| tte ) mean reat le] 
t a ‘ : : : ae 
or I ell explain,” he 
in rather 1 ) 
hink ; iW t pained tlush on Lesley’s 
lisappointment and hurt 


‘l thought 
”" He had 
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read her mind as clearly as she had read his. 
With that knowledge between them, could he 
go to her again and tell her that what he 
had rejected a few hours ago he was now 
ready to accept? 

Alys noticed the suppressed agitation in hi 
voice, but she was too dazzled by her visions 
of what life at Strode would surely be, too 
avid for any change, too eager for escape from 
the old cramped conditions to pay much heed 
to his last words. Afterwards she remembered 
them very well indeed, and put her own in- 
terpretation upon them. For the moment she 
was singly intent upon getting her own way. 
She stood silent for a moment, digging the 
point of her worn little shoe into a mossy crack 
between the flags 

“Tt sounds hateful to say it, I know,” she 
said in a low voice and without looking up, 
“but—but your own work hasn’t done much for 
us yet. We've always had bread, of course, 
but there’s not been much butter, has 
there’ It has had to be pretty thinly scraped, 
and if—if you were to turn ill, if anything were 
to happen—if [ were—alone " The last 
word came in a whisper, on the rise of a sob. 
The eyes she lifted were wide with fright-—a 
child’s pani 

“Alvs!” exclaimed Adrian, startled by her 
plea, more startled still that she should have 
made use of it, but, before he could speak, she 
had turned and fied away along the terrace. 

Her slim, black figure, with its light, flutter- 
ing movements, was the only alien note in the 
aid familiar picture. I[t vanished, and her hus- 
band, who had stood looking after her, a cloud 
of perplexity on his face, turned with a sigh 
towards the hills again—these hills of home 
for whose mighty solitudes and soothing, up- 
lifting silence he had hungered so often in 
vain in the city wilderness. 

Five years since he had looked upon their 
solemn, changeless outlines! Five years which 
had so changed himself and his world, and yet 
after all the experience had been no uncommon 
one 

When, in a hot fit of young, chivalrou 
wrath, he had refused to be a party to coercing 
Lesley’s maiden will, he had little doubt that 


very 


he could carve out a career for himself. Pos 
sibly he had cherished some vague dream of 
returning to Strode and wooing Lesley no 
lonver to order, as he indignantly illed 3 

and of laying laurels of his own reaping at 


her feet. 1ere was time enough yet, she w 


rT} 
still a child, he had decided at that hasty part 


ing, when a warmer glance from her frank 
eves might even yet have viven him pause 
but he had gone on his way and learned his 
lesson—a hard one. He had learned that it 

one thing to plan generous schemes tor the 
many trom a safe vantage ground and another 


to be flung into the 


swin 


vhirlpool to sink or 


length, by such efforts as only those who 
have been through the mill can know, he had 
gained a footing which, though precarious 
enough, allowed him at times to write for some- 
thing beyond the day’s wages. His delicate, 
subtie prose and verse, though little known to 









7 HE 


colour laid on thick 
reputation 


the 
him 


which like 
| strong, had gained 


rid 
1 


some 


in mor ritical circles, while, as men do, he 
had e m and diverse acquaintances up 
amid the free lances of literature 


he 


gather ings 
and som 


their easy friendly 


tered Al Iy’All ne, 


nov 








had 1 into a certain intimacy with her 
ier family, how he never exactly knew, 
their were emphaticall not hi 
: jarred ceaseless] 1 his fastidio 
I re and habits of thought A parcel of 
I he Istrong, halt ated lads and 
iTi all eager to fight their way to the st ¢ 
or the {| tiorm, to publi it and notoriety at 
any cost, they had scrambled through life under 
the nominal care of a somewhat nondescript 
father dabbler backwaters of the 
theat world. noisy. heedless 
I brothet I Aly timid, 
fr hr d to Adrian’s 
far like a lily rns.” She seemed 
C1 erell hold where there 
! mont I apparently any 
t eal nd yet f 1 and drink of a 
h could be had at all h 
h a len, vivid pi e of Halcyon 
Villa arose before him, and of that shaping 
I hich had all unexpectedly decided his 
destil How well he remembered it—the 
ry, pretentious house, with its cracked 
nd peeled paint, and the drift of straws 
and flyi I hich some circling eddy 
or W med always to deposit in the pl rt 
of ra within its florid, broken rail 
il electi ell, in brazen defiance of 
if re ( 1 t and he nh 
h t a long time till slip hod damsel 
who wv | btle ha | -d that she had 
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dered, with a twitch of the lip, 
opened, and, like a white, fri; 
Alys in. Clearly she 
and had dabbed her face more p 
skilfully with powder to hide he 


stole 


lids and the bluish rings whi 
eye 
\\ t} ¢ 
Vitho re her visitor, s 
looked round her tragically. 
“It’s too bad Gwen promist 
vuld ee thin tidied ul b 
anything in this house,” 


doe 


Except you,” id Adrian 
and then, at sight of her face 
“What is the matter, my poo! 
consciously his tone was warme! 

Next instant the choking s« 
anew, and he was tryl! to con 
she had been indeed the child she 

“Tell me what is the matter 


I could help,” he repeatin 
t 


under the heavy eyelids the grey 
and Adrian Skene would have 
deed if he had not understood. 
To the girl, accustomed to the 
familiarity of her own set, Adrix 
his innate chivalry and his touch 
manner,” inherited, perhap wl 
blood, had seemed a _ prince-er 


l 
d. 


had 
















































when the dc 
htened mou 
cryin 
lentifully tha 
r swe lled eve 
h circled he 


b« en 





he paused ar 
d me that 
she excl nm 


with a 


he 





excl imed 


, and perhaps 
when from 
his 


in- 


been blind 
*. il 
Skene 

f the 
th hi | 


rant, a bei 


in 





from another worl She had taken no p 
to hide her feelin and to-day Adrian co 
not but see what was made so plain. H 
hardly heard her sobbed-out of an it 
vitation meant for her, but which Rosal a 
the eldest, had ay ypriated 

“It was to one of Mr Delville’s ‘at hom 
and Mr Mountt rd, of the ‘ Im} erial,’? wast 
be there. and I know I would have been asked 
to recite, and wh knows what might have 
come of it, for I wm recite,” falling un 
sciously into a pose at once. “1 never £X 
chance, but I am fit for somethit better t 


vas—what could any 


SO you've rot Ir own wav.” 








L IFE? 


man do, but whis- 
iSSU that he did mean it, however 
ight have been from his thoughts even 
é » From that casual visit 
Y 1] i away an engaged 
t it ft red all the recollection of 
ul raptures to blot out the memory 
ternal blessings. 

anyone should 

arried respon- 
tonishingly 
re of his prospective n-in-law’s con 
prospects, and had been 
, “eer s 


‘ 
» Adriat I 








» be hoped for from that 


had 1, it was he who 
terday, which 


again as he 


behind in a 
ne folks know at 

Mr \di Skene, and then 
than 
ikely to do,” 

the bi rolling. I 


ir ut ’ t bette 


] 


wskyY Voice 


r the time ftorgotten in 
which was now forced 
1e ll of the hills, 
memories, it had 
voice 


1 li f the old 
) r to ilence the 

or to en the grip which, through 
| t nt, his life-work had laid 

i ince then he had 
ver he had failed to 
' Her len, sharp 
I nd d tisfaction, her last 
ec] he would never 


1 \ nder the utmost pressure of 


out- 


lestion. 





th to eld to this 1 ionate 


his pi 
her I he had done and could 


ind brighten life 


re | ' I ing through one of 
| ar little though he 
\ lim hands which 
her eave lesires 
r his future 

hills, where the 


,a [ I if i al ver there. He, 
1 | 1 | various were 
rray 1 y nst Le y’ project, but, 
wd | r had conjectured, there 

which 1 I occurred to him than 
ne t He never dreamed 
1e ld live side 
1 t w | vy whom the 

be visited by the old 


”" had once long 


year®rs 


CHAPTER VI 


said I ady 
mt a tev later. “I wonder what 
poor would think if he knew 
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what a coach-and-four you had driven through 
that misguided will, and that Adrian was 
settled at Strode again?” with a laugh. “He 
should have appointed other trustees if he 


wanted his wishes carried out.” 

“On the contrary, Sir Neil stood out for 
someone more experienced—as if Adrian didn’t 
know every inch of Strode,” said Lesley rather 
stiffly. “And if he doesn’t, I do,” she added. 
“But, of > Lord Polmont 
feel that their trusteeship is rather a matter of 
form. In little more than a year I shall be 
my own mistress.” 


course, both ie and 


I wonder when you were anything else,” 

id her | hip dri “But I should like 
to get at Adrian’s view of it. I can’t think 
he’ll altogether like being man where he ought 


to have been master 

Lesley winced, her colour rose. 

“[T know-—I know, but what else could I 
do?” she said hurriedly. “It was all I had 
to offer. At least, it was better than nothing, 
as, from what Alys said, I gathered that things 
were were not going too well.” 

Alys?” queried | Marchmont, with a 
disdainful disagreeable 
odour. 

a don’t suppose 
She is not to blame for 
Lesley, trying to laugh. 
call her? 

“ That’s 


sniff, as if at some 


she can help her name. 
that at least,” said 
“What else am I to 


is you please, but why did she come 


whining to you?” sharply. 
“She didn’t whine,” said Lesley, half indig- 
nant. “I only asked her a few questions, as 


as kindly as I could, which I couldn’t well ask 
drian 
“And you got them very fully answered,” 
struck in Lady Marchmont. “ Well, my dear, 
like all young folk, you must ‘gang your ain 





gait.’ TE wt’ is all very well, 
but youth doesn’t want to know, that’s my ex- 
verience, so I’ll keep my advice to myself. 
fut the little ten Adrian has brought with 


cratch as well as purr, I fancy, 

very assiduously just now.” 

\t least I shan’t bring my scratches to 

to } nd we : lau rhed Lesley, 
defiance in her voice. 

“Better not-—they might be too deep for 
that,” said the old woman grimly, and with 
this ominous last word Lesley left her and went 
out into the windy morning. 

The weather had changed since hill and 
valley had lain steeped in the sunset glory. 
[The moors were cloaked in grey mists, whose 
ragged iiled low over the firwoods 
beyond the river, swirling hoarse and high 
down the glen. Every blast of wind brought 
huddering rain of leaves to the ground 
deepening drifts or to be driven 
1¢ fli rhit 


lim can 
hough it is purring 


{1 make 


with a touch of 





Iringes tr. 


down a 
to swell the 
headlong in fantas ght. 

Lesley, accustomed to be abroad in all 
weathers, walked briskly along, rather enjoy 
{ rising wind. It 
something fresh 


¢ 


ing the struggle against the 
was a relief to fight against 


and open and tangible after Lady Marchmont’s 
head-shakings of her trustees, and 
wisdom of her 
assailed her 


hints, the 
the doubts as to the 
which had inevitably 


course 
when her 
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once carried, and the hot fit was suc 
ceeded by the cold. 

H he done right to meddle with the lives 
( ( to thrust in her hand amid the 
e¢ fate and divert t r course: Lesley 
had ked herself this que n more than once 
acurin these last few di \fter her me OI 
erview with Ad n upon the moor 
he had turned away from him with ch 

hot, hurt heart. she had not n him ayail 
tl dav He had contrived t pe toc ate or 
| nd Aly had clair d the aiternoon 

le Came dc e evenin Le l€ 

| herself ‘ n the |} Y 

it in the fire t dusk tor the other to appeal 

¢ bracing herself for the inevitable orde 
of 1 Adrian at dinner, and blaming 
herse for not having made sufficient allow- 
I nh position and the point o! view it 
inevitably entailed No man worth countin 
or red to be indebted to a woman, not ever 


when love had made them one and “mine and 


thine were happily merged in “ours.” flow 
much less, then, was to be hoped for from 
friend hij She had been too hasty, as she 
o often was She had expected Adrian at 
once to give up the hopes and aims of strug 
glir eal while if she had been more 
patient 
*Lesle Adrian VOICE her side had 
broken in upon her regrets, and she turned 
t h with a tart * y« told me this 
mort he began, without any preamble 
I I wa ungenerous perhay ] was ] 
e never thought that of you, and an’t pive 
you better proof of it than by asking you te 
forget what I said to-d: and iet me erve vou 


< OU ish,’ 


‘Oh, Adrian, I am so glad; you have made 


me ve happ' he exclaimed, involuntaril) 
tretchi out her hands to him, too relieved 
for the moment to wonder what had led to this 
sudden and startling change of front. 

Amid the fire-chased shadows she could not 
clearly see his face, but as he caught and held 
her hands in a close clasp something struck 
chill through her thrill of relief and joy. It 
was wholly absurd, and yet somehow she felt 
half frightened at this unlooked-for fulfilling 
of her desire She knew that she had taken 
Adrian refusal as final, that when he had 
said, “It would not be honourable,” she had 
never expected him to yield How had he s¢ 


wiftly reconciled her offer with his honour: 
But the question passed, and the curious, mo 
mentary sensation with it is he went on in 
the same almost over-steady tone 

‘At least you will let me try to serve you 
that ill I ask We shall be wise to regard 
it ; n experiment, and if I prove a hopeles 
fail ( then you can kick me « and try vour 
experienced man.” 

i am not afraid,” she had said, the rin; 
returnil to her voice 

Then we ll seal the bargain,” said 
Adrian, lifting her hand t his lips in his 
easy, graceful fashion, and the momentous 
que nm was settled and she had pot her 
aesire 
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by Aunt Mary's “« roaking,” as she 
styled it, were put to momentary flight whep 
’ 
nearing the g: she encountered a draggled 
and melancholy figure. 
] 
l 


“What a dreadful day,” po ited Alys 


irreverently 


ite 


as Les 


ley came up. Do you often have weather like 
thi 

“I am afraid I must confe that we do,” said 
Lesley, “but then I am so used to it, I don't 


rather I love 


there 1 


being out of doors in 
s always something to see 


mind it, 
all weathers, 
and te I 
y brings out the colouring even 
a bright one. 
out against 
ez Perhaps,” 


Or 


enjo ometime think that a gr 


more than 
See how green that moss shines 
the dull light.” 


said Al without 





looking Troun 





“I suppose one might get accustomed to it ip 
time,” dubious] 

Her quick eyes were running over Lesley’s 
short serviceable tweed Skirt ner easy coat 
and her plain, < e-fitting felt hat Hideous 
she mentally pronounced them, but undeni- 
ably suitable, if one must be out in such 
horrible weather, though where the necessity 
came in she could not see Her conviction was 
strengthened by the knowledye that her gauze 
frills were limp and flabby with the damr 
that her trailing skirt had slipped more than 
once into the mud when both hands had beer 
required t maintain the poise of her hat 

t the assaults of the wind. 

in't see why anyone should want to % 
out on such a day,” she said dolefully, “bu 
Adrian fairly dr ed me out. He says I am 


far too much in the house, but where could one 


be better on a day like this?” with a shiver 
“He wanted me to go to the village, or some- 
where, with him. It is not so bad here,” with 
a condescending glance at the roadway, rolled 


to the last pitch of smooth firmness, “ but once 
beyond the pate look tragically. She 
lifted a shabby-smart little French slipper, its 
absurd heel crusted clogged with mud 
much as a dog might hold up a hurt paw. 
Lesley smiled. 
You will h t 


and 


ve to follow my « xample; nothing 


CLs will do for « I road here glancing 
down at the natt thick-soled boots displayed 
by her short skirt “But there is no need 
always to walk; perhaps you prefer riding 
“Thank you, | haven’t learned yet,” said 


Alys stiffly, 


and indeed a hippogriff would have 


Villa as 








been as feasible a mount at Halcyon 

lady’s horse 

‘You could soon lear Adrian could soon 
teach you,” urged Lesley kindly Her hands 
were always full, but in the press of legal ¢ 
other busines ring the last few days she 
felt that she had perhaps somewhat neglect 
her guest—-her new housemate rather. “Have 

een the reenhe C vet Would 

care to look round then or would vou rather 
o back to the |} 1s " he asked, wondering 
what he could do to entertain thi girl, wit 
looked so forlorn 

“Thank you, | hould like to see the green- 
houses,” said Aly ibmissively, “but I am 
sorry to take up your time everyone says Y 
are so busy.” : 

I am not so desperately busy as al] that 








“*T should like to live here,’ she exclaimed.” 








h, to cover a slight 
had wanted to 


with a laug 

the dozen things she 
orning. However, to make acquaint- 
th Alys was more important, and in 
he had wanted a few minutes alone 


+} r] 
urned to the long line of glass gleam- 
il white under the low sky, and as they 





stepped in Alys drew in a deep breath of the 
heavily-scented al 

l like to liv here!” she ex- 

lait he s nontane j 

claimed, in the first spontaneous-sounding 

words which Lesley had yet heard her utter 





warm, f c. 
T 
i 


‘I would rather have the open air and the 
heather,’ id Lesle 

Alys looked at her pityingly, and then wan 

1 on from one mass of glowing colour to 


mistress of 
throuvh the 


thinking di 


And Miss Home was 


nd would rather tr: 





mud in a man’s boots,” she w 

daint with a sigh over t unequal way 
Shall we sit down?” said Lesley, when 

theyv r hed one or two seats grouped round 


fount 


yment or two 


\ ilence, save for the whisper of th 
r en Lesley said, with some difficulty, 
n id that decided to stay 


Adrian has 
I feared at first that it would be 
to persuade him.” 


very difficult 


I re was not much d Ity in that,” 
imply, looking up from some gar 
T was listlessly arranging “I tol 
I Id lil t, a ttled 
I inced round and th ize O 
t is clear t ming as the 
iter at | Phen h 
loo l til iway. The ent of the. par 
eemed si ni y heavy, t 
hot 4 word from this pa 
r side had beer no 1 to clit 
lecision, which for all her own 
1 entreatic rad hu doubt 
t wa right r¢ 
was to | his wife, if 














[ here. I hope 
. 2 elf to i 
f cost her to 
I ved, cordial 
‘ i it dull, tt 
it t ag town, tor 
( 1 l be v q tn Wi 
‘ \\ ) h ] ) 
Ad in had tf ted it, di 
I juite so impo ‘ It would | 
hard t iy what vague brilliant visior 
id en cherishing. re red 
herself by thinking that M Home’s ideas of 
" might differ as much from her 
Wr r circumstance lid 
H I that is } Adrian asked 
I t 1 uid Ther no piace q 
h I could 
I here,” with effusior “But I should 
I ind I V fiome, that 
it wasn’t » much of myself I w thinking 


though 
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of course I did want ever so much. 
it’s hard for Adrian in many ways, it means 
so much for him to be at Strode again—, 
wife soon learns her husband’s thoughts, doesn’t 
she, and life has been such a grind in town 
and though he needed a change so much, he 
couldn’t have got it but for coming here, and 
I think it so sweet of you to have Adrian and 
me here. It’s than that—when one re. 
members everything it’s—it’s great and over 
her clasped hands, still half full of the gar. 
denias, she gazed earnestly at Lesley 

Lesley hastily Had Lady Marc hmont 
been right, or was it some confused, uwunac- 
knowledged consciousness which had made 
her smart under these simple-seeming words 
and glances? For the present she felt no de- 
sire for further intimate talk with Mrs. Adrian 
Skene. There was still something to be said. 


however 

7. suppose there should be no secrets be- 
tween husband and wife,” she said, with rather 
1 faint smile, “but you needn’t tell Adrian 


Though 


more 


'” 


rose 





anvthing about this Iravelling and leaving 
home cost a great deal. Mourning is alwa 
expensive, too, and of course you hadn’t time t 


provide yourself with it.” She hastily drew 
an envelope from an inner pocket of her coat 
and put it into Alys’s not unwilling hands 
“Oh, please, don’t!” earnestly, as Alys, peer- 
ing into the envelope and between the folds 
of the strip of pink paper, began to exclain 
“But, Miss Home, this is a fortune , 
*Not much of a fortune,” went on Lesley 
hastily, and flushing hotly the while. “Black 
always horridly dear 
must I wear black? It makes me look 


pale I 


things are 








| look a pertect fright,” exclaimed 
Al with that sudden droop of the moutl ‘ 
which Was » child-like and so pitiful. 
Lesley was forced to smile 
“During the day at least, I am afraid i 
would be expected and that is why I have 
ventured to do this, for no one h a store of 
black clothes on hand—-but you ar 
white in the evening,” she adds 
reflecting the sudden radiance on 
Surely her first impr 
was only a child after all, was 
] 1oOT as she | 1 awa if 


DRIA shall I d Now look at me for 
| i not t hon nor b ynd t 
I lo K it 2 ind te ll if I sné 
Uu 
“Do for wha fy dear child, where 
r re you ing?” excla 1 Adrian 
at her t 1 
*Adriar ) n’t »ssibly have forgotten 
to liu it \ rr to ! t Sir Neils 
Mrs. Kenvyor Why, I’ve been counting 
the hour It the first prospect of a little 
i ' 
change in all the wee I've been here. Wé 
can’t go anywhere because of ‘the bereave 
ment,’ as that stodgy old cler in’s wilt 
+f ’ | } | hr 


} i 
Way tii 








a spoke in our wheel to-day, but 
or Miss Home to go to Wedder- 
rne.” with a quick glance at her husband. 
hak | been here but a few high 
who can only see 
1, great effort, and some Noah’s Ark 
e from t town, and I don’t see why / 
1 trouble myself to entertain Shem, Ham, 
ie nd. above all, their wives.” 
different story I 


at Strode 


nt' folk, 


‘Whi Aly this 1s a 
quite happy,” broke in 
with rather forced laugh. “But I am 
| ‘and I ar ure I 
ite so much 
e used to it. 

pe t all day and every day, 
very lively for me itting 

book, or wind- 
litt r Lady Marchmont, if she’s 
1 | r and chances to remember 


verentq 


1 be quit | if I 
I l never been 


1 
. ‘ fre wi 
hours ¢ r r1Té with a 

4 


But what I do, dear said Adrian 
1 to learn my 


it, and I nd to justify my cousin’s 


work and 


She 1s 
thouch 
were 


your 
with 1 roke in Alys pertly, 
hastily averted 


And is M Home teaching 


stic k 


too. 


about 
been 


and stone 

She has 
greatest he to me uid Adrian rather 
should you sit over 
] chanve of tone ‘Why 
come with 1 with me It would be a 


A } 
place nd r eople 


why 


y now | n't ride those great pranc 
\ and restlessly 
he of on the dressing table 

I’d take the 
and 


ride 
come 


lw 1M Home or !f sit behind 


( 
I 2 \ re black, of course 
black 


I l n do, runs through 


nothing, tor 


expre iOn In a Woman 
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appearance from the dowdy to the daring, and 
\lys could never be described as dowdy. From 
the foam of frills which eddied round her feet 
to the sheath of glittering jet which encased 
her slim body, and the exaggerated pictorial 
hat which crowned her russet hair, she seemed 
husband the embodiment of a smart] 
executed French caricature. 

‘I—I am sure it is all 
he could find to say 
moment in which he 
of something even remotely 
‘Somehow I think I liked your old way 
of dressing better Of course, I don’t know 
about such things, but isn’t this just a little 
what is the word?—extreme for a quiet, in- 
formal luncheon. Why not consult Lesley: ” 
turning back towards his dressing-room. 

What wife could be expected to take such 
a suggestion meekly. 

‘Consult Lesley!” Alys’s shrill laugh rather 
tartled Adrian, so reminiscent was it of Hal- 


to her 
right,” was al) 
after an uncomfortable 
vainly to think 
complimentary. 


strove 


cyon Villa and his little Cinderella’s elder 
isters, between whom and his wife he had 
ever thought so profound a gulf was fixed 
‘My dear Adrian, Miss Home is no doubt a 


of all the virtues, but beyond her 
riding-habits, which I grant you, she knows 
nothing, absolutely nothing about clothes.” 
“Neither do I, but she always seems to me 
suitably dressed said Adrian, thereby in no 
way improving matters. As Alys tossed her 
head in silent scorn, he went on, with a keener 
edge of discomfort in his voice, “I shall be 
able to do more soon, Alys dear, but Dalma- 
hoy’s cheque in advance had mostly to go to 
clear off things in town. Then where aa. 


paragon 


glance at her floating skirts conveyed the 
question. 
Adrian might know little enough about 


lothe but it did not need much knowledge to 

sure him that the cost of this fresh, crisp 
toilette was on ery different scale from Alys’s 
ittle home-made fichu 

“That’s a secret,” laughed Alys. “If you 


money paying dull old debts, I 


will waste 
I Philistines on my own account 


nust spoil the 


11 t be asked to pay, you dear 
¢ n 
| t ed his face, but all 
d Pibald Ad to Say was 
| to me, Alys, the next time.’ 








rne w: i vast house built at the 

re\ 1. which has left to 

11Y h a baleful legacy of quat 

le nd has scattered over 

ountr SLO! ose massive, pillared 
u \ of town-hall or exchange 

m odd! t f | e bv a green river- 
or amid f 1 From the centr 
hall, with it 1arble pavement and column 
i ait adome cupol 10 heaping fire n¢ 

I hot-air pipes could banish a sense of 


but mild November da\ 


If a subtler sense of chill pervaded the 
party in the ing-room it was not the fault 
of Mrs. Kenyon, a lively litthe woman, still 
pretty in a dark, vivacious style She was 


very good-natured and very popular, bein 


always ready t do a kindness when she re- 
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mit ere She in no way resembled her hardly exchanged words, as Adrian had been 
brother in face or stature, and as she had been monopolised by Mrs. Kenyon, who, having, 
irly to a Stock Exchange mag- like everyone else, heard the story of the will, 

lf irs been a traveller found herself interested in the hero of it, and 

part rtsman, part explore! they had seen eager, like many another one, to find out 
tle each other Chat, however, in what such a man could have seen in “that 

M revented her from taking the keenest little London milliner,” for with her quaint 
ntere n his affairs, which to her were sum simplicity of dress Alys had sacrified much of 























med up in matrimonial possibilities. her air of old-world distinction. 
‘Neil must marry,” she had decided, as soon Lesiey and her host were talking with easy 
as the death of his uncle, old Sir Hugh, had friendline over some matter of estate busi- 
brought the wanderer rather reluctantly home. né Since the fate had decreed that he 
I tion of Mi Home in one of her must take up the responsibilities of a large land 
ther’ very infrequent lette1 had been owner, Sir Neil had flung himself into country 
e! h to ive wings to her fancy, as coinci affairs with an ener which had already given 
lent with that his complaints of the dulness him a mastery of busine details astonishing 
\ lerburne and a stav-at-home life had to his more easy-voing neighbours, and whic! 
idenl eased Through her innumerable is Adrian was alread onscious, would render 
ir friends she had on learned how de him a formidable critic. 
rable tl match would be, and if this had And Sir Neil was perhaps not disinclined 
been the ise a few months ago, how much to be critical, though he would have found 
more »y now, when Miss I me Wa left ole it hard to account even to himself for his 
heire t } incle With Strode added to ittitude toward the younger man, or his 
W edderbur Neil might aspire to almost version, which was much greater than he had 
anything family feeling, her kindness, ever expressed, to Adrian’s settlement at 
her ial ambitions were all aflame. Much Strode It was utterly absurd, he admitted 
nst her husband’s will, she lengthened ince Adrian was not to blame for Richard 
ir stay in the North, and delayed her visit Skene’s wrong-headed will, and was _ indeed 
to Wedderburne till there should be no fear the chief sufferer from it, yet Sir Neil was 
of “the bereavement” preventi! her meeting always conscious of a certain grudge against 
M Home him, as il hi were the blame for the despite 
Now when Lesley entered the fo mal, old lone to Lesley \V ith more reason he poss yl y 
fashioned drawing-room h no mistress’s rudged him these shared memories of 
presence had brightened for ) many years, days, the boy and girl years together, h 
Mr Ker n finally pardoned her brother’ Lesley would so frequently recall. Nor was 
culpable ndifference to the harms of the ie the only one with whom these memories 
val ng ladic of her own selection rankled Alys’ r eves would gleam stee 
m wt Id have mad ich an ad | it Leslevy’s « \ frequent “ Do you remet 
mirabl l y Wedderburt She welcomed ber, Adrian?” 
Le y th » much efi ion that he had Now when Lesley, having vailv defended the 
re I \ ‘ he Care | t d I il t t I if nt on | doubtt 
1 t hing, b tenant uid 
ver-dressed. ‘It was not a mere piece of fer ne sent 
’ ill party t I t 1 hoste ment Remember I ima WwW n under ; 
rested in « ember of it iuthority I had Mr. Skene sanction,” sh 
t t left out ed 1 Sir Ne 
é . M I wear h ( ‘ 
ee\ nor ward] l t ot r t Mr. Skene sho 
ft any t, but Al itting at be on the e of t.” 
t hand in virtue of her matronhood “You speak ; i timent were a crime,” 
knew that she hardly existed for him. He wa 1 | ev rather 
rt f course, and a | the nece “Sy 3 meal t is merel 1 question ol 
' nd | j ltl rv atte: ; Wee is ¢ —_ e dirt. to us ' 
t Was pertect r¢ it beyor r 1 I e wron 
e | vil, she Ie tely t for the lt e generall 
ment r ¢ al re t first tiie retor tion ol ; 
tion ¢t ( e most t | i ch cter come n tterward : 
nit What d | doctrine!” exclain 
o her ier neigh I! | mply did not esle wm Mr Kenve voice e trom u 
exist a M Kenyor r being wholls ( er end of the t ‘ She had ht | 
f ncial 1 n consequence o1 of her re | ' 
rnit omewhat distur elevran Oh. dear me t let Neil begin upo! ‘ 
She had, therefore, ample leisure nitation, Mi HI ( 1 tell hi that U 
r\ her husband and M Hlome, who first article of h reed 1 ‘] believe 
I posite to her, a study to which, drait wd 
on uSsly a yet, A Skene was da “One might have a worse,” aid Sir Neil \ 
ting more nd 1 re time, At pre not unwilling, pe rh ips, to let the pre V10Us 
t t I t morbidly a tt t icion could ubject drop 1 
find 1 ng to fasten upon The pair had After coffee, Mi Kenyon suggested an ad f 





journment to the 


billiard-room, where some of 
had been 


Sir Neil porting trophies lately 
rranged. 
“By rights they should be in the hall, I 
pose,” id their owner, who had shown 
I ’ " ’ 
no great alacr in responding to his sister’s 
estion B I should as soon think of 


AT 
ternised 1 
roc 
Ce) 
T ft 
rare horns | 
- 
a 
, d 
’ 
ranged 
i 
l 
T T 
t 
I I 
, 
otner:r 


Cr n A 
} ) her t 
with 
He had 
e the « 

h ve 
T i Ww ¢ 
\ clo | 
but Ts 

M1 } 
M 


Veil was drawn on by 


in a mausoleum as 1n that big 
downstairs.” 


round of sport the two men 
Kenyon had retired to the 
h the afternoon letters. The 
1 doubt was dispelled for 


Adrian’s 

w a moose head or a Alt 
uad been gained. He _ spoke 
with the complete non-self- 

I i Knowledve of a sub- 
rption in it gives. The 

arctic night parkling 


, 
junviC , OF 
under a fiery 


i feaminy 
reading vast 


pull me up, Agatha, if 
too polite?” Sir Neil 
rather a shame-faced laugh 


re was announced. 
what you would have done 
hadn’t had to come home 
derburne You’ve left your 
beast to risk your neck 
Kenvon. 
1 Sir Neil lightly. “I> must 


et and the mountain sheep 


never had a shot at one vet.” 
be better employed in Glen 
Kenyon, with a= signifi 


brother wrathfully hoped the 
“Though a woman 


t she let 


notice, 
why can it alone wy 
nent 


I annoyed you at luncheon,” 


fterwards, as he was put- 
ak for her, and Alys was 
a very dignified farewell. 


uch down on Skene,” 
iestioning look, “because I 
| as to his having 
would be 


an 





I earnest “that really it 

have ne a trustet duty 
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and watched the carriage lamps fla h lessening 
circles of light on the rising mists. 
“Keep them till they are needed,” said Sir 


Neil rather grimly. 

“My dear Neil, where’s the difficulty The 
beau cousin is safely married, and a good 
thing too. You have a fair field—go in and 
win. It’s a mistake to ‘fear your fate too 
much.’ ” ° 


“Perhaps,” said Sir Neil; “but ‘to win or 
lose it all’ is an uncommon big alternative, 


Agatha.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RAIN—rain—rain ! 

Aly Skene stood watching the dimming 
moisture torm into great drops and roll slowly 
down the pane, her little oval tace as dreary 
as the winter world without. But it was not 
the swathing mists through which the hill 


loomed spectral, nor the stripped garaen, nor 


the brown, brawling river which she was see 
ing. It was a little picture which painted it- 
elf before her inward vision, all the more 
vividly for that pale background—Lesley and 
Adrian cantering away together, Lesley on 
her chestnut mare, her cheeks and eyes glow- 
ing the brighter for the soft, moist air, as she 
turned to call laughingly back, “ You ought 
to have come, Alys. It’s not really raining 
only what we call ‘saft a wee!’” 

She had all the long, unbroken afternoon 
to brood over that picture. Lady Marchmont 
had a cold, and kept to her room, a holy of 
holies which Aly foot rarely profaned, and 


she had the choice of her own sitting-room, the 
morning room, or the drawing-room 
miserable in! Miserable; yes, it had 


to be 


come 


to that. Her misery might be largely of her 
own making, but she was not likely to make 
that discovery. And she had laughed at the 
bare idea that she could be dull at Strode. 
Dull! if that were all, though the afternoon 
stretched before her like a gulf of time, to be 
broken only by the solemn entry of the two 
footmen with tea, and the return of her hus- 


band and Miss Home long after the early dusk 


had fallen. They would have a_ hundred 
things to discuss, in which, though they might 
make a show of including her, she could 
have no share. 

It was all her own doing. She must have 
been mad—turning away from the window 
with clenched hands as she recalled how she 


had pled with Adrian to give up their old life 
for this with desolate round the 
great, luxurious, flower-tilled room, empty save 
for her own slim, black figure. 

“Well, I have lifted a stone to break my 
own head.” Alys had heard the old homel 
aying on one of her rare expeditions to the 
village, where the people seemed to speak in 


looking eyes 


an unknown tongue after the glib Cockney 
accent to which her ears were accustomed, 
but this she had understood only too well. 
The words repeated themselves to weariness 
in her mind as she wandered about, picking up 


a book and throwing it down, striking a note 





the piano, and starting as they re- 
yugh the warm, scented stillness. 
uld they be doing at home just 
To her amazement she found herself 
with longing the scrambling teas 
n Villa, where one burned one’s face 


| the bread trying to make toast at 

the drawing-room fire, and then the rush to 

ire ed for the theatre for which somebody 
had l Dad _ tickets and perhaps there 
would a supper afterwar Dust, dilapida- 
tion, lfish exactions were ) hidden tor 
the moment by the merciful haze of memory, 
wl 1 threw a roseate veil ev over Mostyn 
Mar If she could be hapy there, how 
n r she ight have be here, if—tf 
sh not left so much alone—and bitter 
broodir would find it c in a rst ot 
angry teal Her plight v no uncommo 
one, she had got her desire, but with it | 
ness had tered into her soul 

Ad n Skene, whatever Alys might think 
| 


from indifferent to his wife’s comtort 





was tar 

nd pleasure, but since he had himself no 
to be dull, he had, man-like, accepted at 

their face-value her a iran s that she could 


not and would not be dull at Strode. In spit 
of occasional doubts he was ready to conclude 
that, having got her wish, 
fied, though experience might have 
all the 


yuld be satis- 
taught hin 
business 


the direct contrary He had 
of a great estate to learn anew, and though 
he set himself to his task with dogged deter 


was acutely conscious of his in 


mination, he 


xperience and the mistakes into which at times 





it betrayed him. 

But Alys had no interests or resources of 
her ow! nd she perversely refused to widen 
her outlook or to seek distraction or occupa- 
tion in the pursuits of other In her empty 
hours she had but toc much time to brood 

ver her grievances, and in the congenial soil 

f fretful, self-absorbed idler s the seeds of 
joubt and su picion soon germinate and spring 

) nt growth. With them there now ro 

p a hard anger, a determination to assert he 

lf 1 somehow to make her presence felt. 


She w Id no longer sit silent as she had done 


Wedderburne; she would glide about li 
shadow on sufferance no longer. “ The réle 
of the modest violet is played out long ago 
it in a corner and you'll be left there.” So 
her father used to iy, and he was quite 
| opposite on f the long mirror 
1 t her { tre ! 1 to foot, slowly 
pI I y, as if, point by point, she w 
nt comparing her th omeone 
Ide | I I head an 
with T o! olve. 
been a fool to let 1 lf be tl! 
ng I’ll begin anew he exclaimed 
t y Mr. Dalmah e from Ed 
me b ine wi occt lh 
fe w trustee » long that th taved 
Dr. ¢ npbell, tl er of tl 
i I been added 
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Campbell had already irritated Alys by always 
referring to as “the bereavement.” The party 
had been waiting for some time with that 
growing sense of injury which a delayed dinner 
always arouses, when Alys at last entered the 
drawing-room with no further apology than 
a careless “So sorry to have kept you waiting,” 

Her entrance attracted all the attention she 


could have desired. The effect of her white 
gown, with its black velvet shoulder-straps 
Ww: audacious in the extreme. Her copper- 


hued hair—and now Adrian recoenised the 
change which had puzzled him for some time— 
no longer demurely framed her face, but was 
wept up to the top of her head in flamboyant 
waves, above which was poised a huge butter- 
fly with outspread wings of glittering jet. 
Adrian regarded her in dumb wonder, while 
the others accorded her a glance of astonish- 
ment before hastily pairing off together to the 
dining-room. 
The party was not a very lively one, in 
pite of Alys’s high-pitched chatter to Sir Neil, 
who did not respond over graciously, since he 
felt himself rather injured by being paired 
with Mrs. Adrian instead of Miss Home. Lord 
Polmont considered that the chief business of 
dinner was to dine, and devoted himself to the 
mu. Adrian could indulge his pre-occupa- 
tion, as Mrs. Campbell, who was fond of re- 
calling that she had known him in short frocks, 
required only an occasional “ Yes” or “No* 
to keep her stream of reminiscences or kind 
ossip flowing. He was tired and jarred after 
the long meeting of the afternoon, and now 
there was added the pain and perplexity wit! 
listened to his wife’s would-be easy 
talk, which only succeeded in being flippant. 
What had come to the child? Was this Alys, 
who, amid the riot of tongues at Halcyon Villa, 
had always seemed so retiring and gentle? 
He seemed to be seeing his wite to-night with 
other eve as if she were a stranger. Was 
it merely the effect of her new environment 


which he 


which might well affect an excitable nature, or 
was it those very rrour ne o homely and 


familiar to hin which had at last forced 
him to see his wife in a new light, as a different 
rround throw the foreground out 
perspective all harmony of colour- 
ing. 

fo Mr. Dalmahoy the memories of the last 
evening he had Strode with his 
friend were keenly present. Again he seemed 


to ee the 


may 


and de 


back 


troy 


dined at 


crimson stain spreading upon 


white damask, and the tall, thin figure stand- 


TF in the window and vyazing t into 
night 

Po Ricl Id b ‘ vite 
I | the p made [ ch ott 

neing from Le kin » Dr Campbell 

vith serene, easy ! r to Adriar dark, fit 
face at the other end of the t _ for, by ! 

yUSIN wish, he took the 7 e of host. Ii 
Richard could but have had patience ighed 
Mr Dalmahoy wall t! lad need never h 
taken up with tl ert ' n¢ 
round with distaste at Alys’ lim. uncover 


and 







































ys Ider e all employed in grimace and 
ty ulatic hile pertorce she held Sir Neil’s 
“ ttention 
er “She’s come out of her shell with a ven- 
he eance since her first Lydia Languish appear- 
I nce.” he thought in secret wonder, recalling 
Re the pathetic apparition of the library. “I 
he nder how our friends here like it, and, above 
ate |. Master Adriar Marriage is a queer affair, 
as | shouldn’t have thought this little carrotty- 
rt headed minx would have been his fancy.” 





“At yu are thinking so, too,” said Alys’s 
ht, high \ » at his side. Mr. Dalmahoy 
ned to find the grey eyes fixed on him with 





int an expression which he could not read. Sir 
er Neil had wrenched himself free, and had 
need bodil nto Lesley’s talk with Dr. 

ile Campbell. 
sh- Thinkit hat?” the lawyer asked blankly. 
the ‘It was if is room Mr. Skene died—you 
re with h ”" she glanced with a slight 
in shiver round the lossy, glowing walls. “If 
he could see all here to-night, don’t you 
he hink it micht em to him that his wish had 
re been fulfilled?” Wauith an odd laugh, she in 
her turn looked from Adrian to Lesley. “He 


heart very much on it to 
ve been keen about it. I sometimes 
Adrian had the courage to stand 
Perhaps he wouldn’t do so 





K now,” she added n ngly, again voicing Mr. 

: Dalmahoy’s th« hts, while he sat silent, too 
rprised t i 

He looked at the “ flibbertigibbet ” now with 

| a gentler eye The limpid eyes were wistful, 

it the pale f ( nder that preposterous, pols- 

butterfly wv hard and strained. Under 


| r absurd dress his keen 
divined a spirit in straits, but the 
| t Tast, | from the 


LOO and Tr¢ 





wl h danger most to be 








ide was 
lreaded. If Lesley, in her impulsive gener- 
osity, had forged a dart for her own bosom, 
he would carry her wound with a high head 
1a still face nd so would Adrian. They 
ere Skenes, both of them, but who knew what 
this undisciplined young creature might d 

My dear I lady,” he said, “what we've 

to concert es with in this world 1: 
I don’t believe much in might-have- 
That at the time so-and-so didn’t hap- 
: u lly pretty plain proof that it couldn't 
happened, whatever we may fancy after- 
r¢ ind I wonder” milit “who has 
tter reason than yourself to know why 
: rian’s ¢ I did hold out As for my poor 
riend, he had a sad life of it, and the idea 
{ nr I ke a sick man’s fancy. 
¢ last ther vas neither rhyme nor reason 
“ But ou | that t the ] t he eemed 
be thinking more kind] f Adrian, and not 
he first o at least I have been 
\ from the personal 

. 6 . ved tl h it did not alt 

T ne eT 

believe it’s true, if it’s 
to know that the grudge 
I rave but it’s ill for a 
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word. If he had had more time, who knows 
—but "—shaking his head—“here again it’s a 
case of ‘what is.’” 

“You don’t suppose that he might have per- 


haps noted down his wishes—written some- 


thing—but, since he was such a proud man, 
not have cared to tell anyone?” suggested 
Alys. 


Mr. Dalmahoy laughed indulgently. 

“No, no; these are the things that happen 
in storybooks, though there was nothing to 
hinder him doing it, for in Scots law if a 
man writes his will in his own hand and signs 
it, he doesn’t need witnesses, but ‘every man 
his own lawyer’ is as dangerous as ‘every man 
his own doctor,’ and more so, maybe, for the 
mischief spreads further. If there had been 
anything of the kind, we should have found 
it long before now, and no one would be more 
pleased than I, unless Miss Lesley,” looking 
down the long, shining table to his young 
hostess. ; 

Alys’s eyes followed his, and her mouth set 
hard again, but at that moment Lesley rose. 
As Alys rose to follow her, she hurriedly whis- 
pered to Mr. Dalmahoy. 

‘I know you think I shouldn’t have been 
asking all these questions, but, do believe me, 
it is Adrian I am thinking of. He is wasted 
here—I see it now.” 

She was the pleading imgénue again, but 
there was the unmistakable ring of truth and 
passion in the last stifled words about Adrian. 

In the drawing-room Alys deliberately with- 
drew to a distant chair, but Mrs. Campbell, 
to whose motherly eye the girl looked some- 
what forlorn and lonely, followed her, and, 
thinking it the best entertainment she could 
offer a young wife, began regaling her with 
tales of Adrian and his early days. 

“He was left so much alone as a child, 
poor dear, that we were quite glad when poor 


Mrs. Home died, and little Lesley was brought 
here,” rambled on the good soul, and then 
caught herself up in sudden distress. “Of 


course, I don’t mean that we were glad that 
dear Mrs. Home died, for it was so very sad, 
and she so young, poor thing. The ways of 
Providence are very mysterious, but since it 
had to be, it was very nice for Adrian, poor 
boy, to have Lesley here.” 

“Oh, yes, I quite understand. I don’t know 
much about Providence, except that it always 
seems to need an apologist,” broke in Alys im- 
patiently. “I have no doubt it must have been 


very nice for Adrian. I suppose he and his 
cousin were always together. Do tell me more; 
a man is never inclined to talk about such 
things,” she added coaxingly, while Mrs. 
Campbell sat in flustered silence, not quite 


certain whether he should be shocked or 
not by Mrs. Adrian’s daring allusion, and in- 
clining again to her first conclusion that with 
ch a dre and a head like a haystack the 
irl must be rather “a trial” to her friends at 


Strode. 


“ 


But the invitation “to tell more” was one 
which she never could resist, and since Mrs. 
Adrian came from London, that vague and 


mysterious Babylon, these might be the 

















fi there, so she took up her artless tale 
} again. and ambled on amiably and 
O1 ly Alvs leaned back with averted 


face as ood-hearted gossip brought her tale 
f a boy-and-girl friendship down to its last 
phase 

“TI don’t wonder that poor Mr. Skene was so 
keen on the wedding, it seemed such an ideal 
rrangement Adrian is a good few years 


er than dear Lesley, and I daresay she 
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l erently 
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deepest indigo. In the valley there was but a 


thin sprinkling of snow, enough to strike the 

ymbre pine-trees to a brighter reen, and to 

enhance the countl tender tints of a winter 
the ancing morning sun. 


woodland in 

“I wish you would come, Alys,” urged 
Adrian. The air is like wine. It would do 
su all the good in the world.” 

‘I wish you good people would remember 
that tastes differ,” ud Alys pettishly. ad | 
jon’'t like my wine iced. Besides, if I don’t 
o. vou needn’t bother with the cart. Since 
it 1 uch a fine day, why not ride?” with a 
quick flashing look trom Lesley to Adrian, her 
eve keen to catch any fleeting change of ex- 
pre ion. 

The road are too. hard, iid Adrian 
slipping the ke into his pocket and 
bevinning to gather up his letters 
Lesley took no notice of the 
included her. 


estion, as 


Those 


though it in no w 
ling ride had ome to an end since she 
ij remarked upon them one evening, Al 
had been quick to notice, but she was none 
he happier for that Jealousy like those 
nts the root f which draw their nourish- 
nt from the alr n teed fat upon the veriest 
thing 


t alone, Alys sat for a time gazing 
pon the sparkling snowy world. Her face 


i et in hard and bitter line It would 
-e been delightful to have Adrian all to 
herself for an hour or two, to be whirled 
mn close b hi 1d through the clear, 


WII morning, but it was 
not only foolish pique which had n ade her 
ndemn herself to another solitary torenoon 

\ sudden wild ide had clutched her when Les 
\ poke of these newly-found papers and 
id the keys on the table Her fingers had 
itched to snatch up the little shining bunch 
t p ible that Mr. Dalmahoy had 
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still in the depth of the pocket; then she 


a } ; 
' - it with a jerk. After all, with a 
) rn settin of the mouth, it was for 
s sake, and she was doing no wrong 
could be the harm of turning over a 
napers ? Who would be the worse, and 
powerful pl f all—-who would know ? 
Marchmont never appeared till lunch. 
r , | e was O lrian would not likely 





I hour ohe must risk encountering 
her way to Mr. Skene’s 
which she knew were in the old part 


with ; ating heart, Alys found 
the narrow passage outside the 
» £€ he tried the door, 
len fear f finding it locked, but 
1 e t | door opened, and she 
swi i it silently behind 
r a breath’ neth she dare not lift 
while t 1 air of the unsunned, 
h her like the very 
rrbed to be very 
the door closed 
er were violating a san 
insti knew that nothing had 
] that was till a the dead 
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that moment her quick, 
nce I ht meet the gaze of those 
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rait d 
t t of her vanishing 
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ke iror the outside to the in 
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as if the dead man had wearied of the task 
and left it for another day. 
In a more ordinary mood Alys might have 


been tempted to investigate more closely, or 
to read some of the fading lines, but in her 


panic haste she had no time for that, and little 
thought for the tragedy of life and death 
which lies folded up in old letters. If what 


she sought was here at all it would be some- 
thing fresher, more recent than these musty 
memorials; but in this drawer there was 
nothing of the kind, and with a sigh she closed 


it and tried another. Empty save for a few 
trifles, and in her disappointment she shut it 
with a snap, which, to her ears, reverberated 


through the dead stillness like a thunder-clap. 
It must rouse the house, she thought, starting 
to her feet for instant flight, but, though the 
heavy air seemed to vibrate with the dving 
echoes, no sound from without broke the 
ilence, and, setting her teeth, she sat down 
again and opened another drawer. 

Here there was a mere confusion of papers 
without any attempt at order. Alys tumbled 
them somewhat carelessly over. A chill fear 
was growing that Mr. Dalmahoy was right 


Most likely those old letters had been thrust 
into these unused drawers and_ forgotten. 
Her sifting was growing with each moment 
more languid, when suddenly her _ breath 


caught. Deep down, pushed in as if at hazard, 
was a crumpled but fresh sheet of paper. She 
natched it up, darted to the little window, 
thrust the shrouding curtain slightly aside 
spread the paper on the low window-seat, and 
read 

‘I, Richard Skene 


being in full possession 


of all my powers of mind and body, though 
I have received a warning that my time in 
the latter may be brief, do now revoke all 
bequests in my last will to my niece, Lesley 
Home, and I now bequeath the mansion-house 


of Strode, and all the heritable property known 


as the Strode estates to Adrian Skene, Mary 
Irskine’s son, and after the minor bequests 
in my former will are duly paid, I desire that 


the entire residue of my estate be divided, 
and I bequeath the one half to the aforesaid 
\drian Skene and the other half to my niece, 
the aforesaid Lesley Home, and this I declare 
to be written with my own hand, on this, the 


soth day of August, 1902.” 


Alvs’s breath came in deep, sobbing 
he read these scant, bald words which changed 
her world. She from her crouching 
position, brain and heart aflame. Adrian would 
be rich, he would be free free to use his 
powers as he would—he would no longer be at 
any woman’s beck and call—and for herself ! 
The surging swell of triumph filled her veins 
till she « lasped her hands to her temples, feel 
they would burst. She, too, would 
be free. Her husband would be her own again, 
e could Miss Home to the door. A 
vindictive smile curved her lips. Strode would 
be her own, she could live her own life there, 
it would be good-bye to dullness then! 

She caught up the paper again exultantly 
and her heart stopped. 
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Chere was no signature! Then, with a shudder, she thrust the Paper 
[he dim light turned to blackness about back into the drawer, and flung herself op her 
her With a faint cry she dropped where sh« knees by the great chair 
yod and lay prone, the soaring pinnacles of “Oh, God—oh, God—oh, God!” she gaspeg 
her glittering aérial palace crashing to ruin writhing in the full grip of desperate des, 
about her helpless before this blast of fierce temptation 
\ long yellow sunray pierced through the It would be so easy—so easy 
chink of the curtains and roused her at last To whom or to what she cried the poor 
from her forlorn abandonment. Wiuith vacant distracted soul hardly knew—to some Fo, 
eve she looked round the dim, bare, little without herself and stronger than herself wh; 
room, at the old bureau and the open drawer. might make it less hard to do the bitter rig} 
She felt dazed and shaken, as if, along with Within there was no help for her. What rm 
her dream-castle, she had fallen from giddy of life had she ever known, save to seize 
heights; then her dull gaze fell on the paper she could any scanty good within her reag| 
still clutched in her hand, and she flung it Now she was fronted by possibilities fairer t 
from her with a fierce, stifled cry. Nothing her than any faint, half-forgotten. vision of 
vw changed, her last wild hope was gone. far-off heaven Heaven—that meant for he 
There was neither wealth nor power for Adrian’s love 
Adrian, and she—oh, God pity her !—she must For a moment the balance wavered. $ 
stand by and see the man she loved drift strove to turn away her eyes, but praver, al 
farther and farther away from her. He had is no magic spell to divert in a moment th 


never loved her, she saw it now, though she current of passion, of jealousy, of craving, uw 


had laid her heart under his feet, and had checked desire Vith the wild appeal s 








made no secret of it. It was his Cousin Les upon her lips there flashed before her a vis 
ley whom he had always loved He might not of Lesley and Adrian as they had stood by t 
realise it yet, but some day, and that soon, he hall fire last night. The girl’s face was 
must awaken, and then He would never shadow, but in the man’s eyes, as he leaned 
break faith with his wife, of that she had no forward in earnest talk, a light had kind) 
fear, he would always be kind and gentle to which the watcher knew had never bumei 
her, but what of that when she knew that in for her. 
his heart it had always been Lesley— Lesley ! Suddenly Al obs ceased She sprang t 
With her head on her knees, she sat still, a her feet, her face white. her mouth tense. 
faint moaning like that of some tiny hurt “They sav God helps those who help then 
creature escaping from her parted lips, when elves,” she uttered, with a_ reckless, ha 
a sudden alarm seized her, and daily life delirious laugh. 
thrust itself in again How long had she been Step by step, as if impelled onward, s 
here It seemed a lifetime since she had moved towards the bureau, took the pape 
tolen in and opened that drawer. from the drawer, locked it with a steady han 
She_ hastil looked at her watch—Lesley’ and left the dead man’s room to silence a 
gift | stared in wonder It was little more emptiness again 


than 1 n, still she had been over long on thi 
ro! ] n ground. rul the dead had been 
well venged for her intrusion. CHAPTER X 
\ I languidly lifted the paper to put i 
back into the drawer she looked at it again, “Poor Uncle Richard, I think few men é 
at the lank pact till wantit the sign: ot so little ood out of life and all its g 


as he did,” said Lesley softly 
Che curtains were drawn back from thet 


And only a name, only two words were ni 


to give back to Adrian his right and t 











her sole hope of winnir back her husb row window of the turret-room, and the wir 
heart Suddenly she stood rigid, her eyes unlight entered freely. Lesley was sitting 
on th ords “f, Richard Skene i the bureau, passing the letters to Adrian, 
remembered what Mr. Dalmahoy had sai after a brief glance, added them to 
that for will like tl no witnesses were smoulderit heap in the high old-fashior 
need rate, alrea half choked with charred pap 
Sup] only supposing —slowly the Hardly a word had been spoken sinc 
words formed themselve as if someone were had begun their task Unlike Alys, each ¥ 
nttering them in her ear upposing someone penetrated by the pathos of this poor Jetsat 
we to copv these word “Richard the hope and ve and ambition, of the | 
S uuld not | difficult ind who 1 os a heart and head and ha 
w d fler It would fulfil the dead man’s now in a little dust quiescent 
last wish. The date w but a day or two Rut as the silence grew and lengthened | 
before | death. His heart had relented, but ley regret grew with it that she had 
pl may have held him back from setting the fulfilment of Adrian’s promise, g1vél 
down | name, and yet he had kept the paper d r two ago, to help her in this dreary 
ar have meant to complete it, an She oucht to have remembered that it ¥ 
al I r had n ! f troke f n not only to the dead man hopes that 
It 1 right a cruel 1 tice, while it v ld were iving fiery burial 
lea Lesley still a wealt woman, and for And Adrian face looked set and 
herself he clasped her hands hard and close enough as, one by one, he took from Lest 


over her leaping heart hands the memor of the n who had ha 
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‘With a faint cry she dropped where she stood and lay prone.” 








ho yet, in the bitter irony of life, 
ive forced into his hands all that 
have made life worth living. What 


sing behind 


that still mask of settled 
ot w,and if man could 
never 


I 


from the knowledge, she must 


When the consciousn¢ of hi love had 
wned upon him Adrian could not tell 
] tern dawn, that first faint trem 
eemed in a moment to have 


full-orbed, all-revealing 


s he looked uy the girl, irtent upon 

I the low winter lighting her clear, 
profile, he saw w he merciless clear 
eyes opened too late that his impulse 
ective pity tor \] had been but a 

the surface of the deep, strong cur- 





ich. <¢ under- 
nd tream. had at | t suddenly burst 


some 


h into the daylight The bitter waters 
ed his owr how much longer 
ceep them pent up within? 
I é hand touched hi she passed him 
r sheaf of paper nd the thrill which 


1 through every nerve and fibre was 

h to the on There was no 

ni | eC! He must oO, 

1 ox t once, lest at me chance moment, 
ir and vi slept, those dark 

ht break forth, spreading ruin and 


before difficult 





1 time to slacken, “we may not have 

let moment again, so I had better 

now You have been all that is good 

nerous, but I think you won't be surprised 

that I think our experiment has lasted 
ough.” 

I é faced round, the look of tender 

wept from her face 

Vhat do you mean Adrian?” she ex- 

d, a sudden startled appeal in her eyes. 

I mean that I am a cumberer of the ground 

I see it quite as plainly as Sir Neil 

5 veil! And what has Sir Neil Wedder- 


’ 


matter’” with a sudden 
sudden chill 


rne to do with the 
lifting of her head, a 


n t 
thing whatever, if I were not unfor- 
nat ompelled to agree with him. He is 
right, Lesley I must admit it, I am not 
e man for the place, I’ve neither the know- 
r the experience nor, I’m afraid, the 
ind of qualities for it I can’t go on 
you on false pretences I felt it almost 
the first, but I can’t keep it from you 
| é had pulled out another drawer. and 
hands 1 ed mile amid the disorder 
papers which it contained. 
I know yUTSE that for you to sta 





I your best gift but I 
ra least might care to be 
v é lat se 1 | ible —if there 
been iny other w She toppe d 
M best ifts ' 1 Ac n, with rather 


h ‘The havent done much f 
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me yet, but it’s plain enough that I haven 
the gifts which are needed here, and in justic 
to you and té the place—well, there’s only oy 
thing to be done,” he added almost harshly. 
“If you feel that you must go, I can’t ry, 

| in the same strained 


v0 


you further,” said Lesley 

difficult voice. Something vague yet compellir 

held her back from the eager persuasion she 

had used upon the sun-steeped moor, “By 
but what of Aly ” 

The papers rustled 
dry, wind-sifted leaves. 
“Ves, poor child,” 
change of voice. 


under her hands 


said Adrian, with 

“It is hard upon her.” 
Lesley’s hands, groping among the paper 

clenched hard as she said, with an effort 
“She at least might care to stay til] 


you have arranged something. At first 
feared that she found it dull here, but lat 
she has seemed more more cheerful.” 


Involuntarily Adrian smiled rather bitter! 
at the word. It was hardly descriptive 
Alvs’s bursts of loud, flippant 
ish caprice 

Poor little Alys, she had | 
wing wings whose existence he ha 
su pected under their 

] 


paiety or fre 


quiet, chry 





How, indeed, would she bear the return fr 
the butterfly to the grub state 
“But we are talking as if the matter w 
all settled, and I won’t admit that,” said L 
le “Adrian, must you reall gor” 
She looked up Their eves met, 
was a lor ilence in the little room sa 
thin crinkling und of the papers 
in the grate. 


Adrian, and the stil 
three hardly-utter 


“I must go,” said 
closed again over the 
words 

Lesley began putting the papers t 
gether with feverish haste, as if by the 
rustle she would fain break that many-tongut 
silence, when suddenly the bu hands stopp 
dead. A faint gasp broke from her, and s 
at taring, rigid 

“Lesley, what is it 
springing forward. 

For answer she thrust a 
his hands. 

ell me quick—i 
what it says It 
but is it valid—is it e 
what I mean.” 

Adrian’s 








| 
poose 


” 


exclaimed Adna 


sheet of paper i 
it all rimht—does it mea 
my uncle’s writing, I kr 

ugh Oh, you kno 


rht a word her 


mansion-h 


startled glance cau 


and there I now beque ath the 





of Strode—Adrian Skene—Mary — Erskine 

on.’ ; 
“Where w tl how did you find 

he Kf | In a I chan ed voice. 
‘Pushed way among these loose papel 


We must send it to Mr. Dalmahoy at 
He was right Richard changed 
mind after all If only he had avowed tt 
it is not too late! Oh. Adrian, thank Goe 


breath as Ol 


Uncle 


thank God!” with a deep 

utterable relief. “TI feel like the pilgrim % 

the burden 1 ed away from off his ba 
She tried h. but her voice ¢ 

Iwo vreat tears welled up in the bre f 








with 
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his and kissed them pas- 





lv. Then he tightened the rein upon 
iin ; 
ve do not know if you are quit of your 
1 he 1, with a smile which 
hack the h to his eye “ There 
witnesst I you set turning to 
€ nt | am not lawyer enough 
n whether s valid without these; but, 
V et pened, “do you think 
d | you of your inheritance 
it a thir ‘ this? I know what 
- ate Rs 
i re than to vou.” broke in Lesley. 
, avo, whene hat psalm was sung in 
, about those took pleasure in the 
f Jer Her very dust to them 
] ( oO nd Strode,” 
u te id 1 
ian tried to 
| been ) eC the old place 
1 w n effort: “but, Lesley, I 
1 much n this. If my cousin 
Y his mind, would he 
no i ragment, and left 
mn W: that like him 
al erate in his purposes. 
I iin undisturbed for 
or have beer rned together. Since 
yncerns 1 I think I have a right 
“ the latter \ ld till be the Wiser 
4 I fraid 1 I t bmit to being mis 
Strode.” 
ted the paper and quietly dropped it 
lackenit p in the grate; but, in 
h, Lesle truck his hand aside and 
1 the paper before the slow-curling 
D flames could lick its ede 
you n I , he exclaimed 
have 1 I t think of yourself 
I shall t t miustre of Strode 
ll Mr. D ves his opinion on 
i. J h you, I don’t think 
I I I R ra hould leave 
hion It was always 
t mit any change of opinion, 
thir Since it was I who 
I sl] nd it to Mr. Dalmahoy 
r God t ll relieve me of 
I | m ( n 
S \ with sudden 
me ) you think I can 
. I only thr h 
; hatred I itablen I 
, t 1 | a 11 
x or | } | Atcltke ta 
\ ( r prosper 
r grud 1 to that o Can I 
ride or 1 mine?” 
t l ed by that sudden 
T her eye had still that 
. t tne v 1 speaks of tears 
M \ e fell before her 


right—forgive me!” was all that 
lest he might say too much. 

L in which the half is di 

r than tl whole,” uid I ley, 
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Then the primeval emotion which for a mo- 
ment had been overlaid by the excitement of 
this amazing discovery surged up again. 

“ Adrian,” she cried, “there will be no need 
for you to leave Strode now 

Vain words and vain rejoicing. If not 
Adrian, then it was she who must leave Strode 
For good or for ill, their paths lay for ever 
apart. Face within the narrow limits 
of the Round Room, an impassable gulf lay 
between them, and woe be to the one who 
would seek to narrow it by one hair’s-breadth 

Words are not always needed for mind to 
communicate with mind, nor heart with heart. 
The very air charged to oppression 
with passion and despair, and with unflinching 
resolve. Lesley trembled before this strange 
new consciousness. 

‘I shall go and write at once,” she ex 
claimed, snatching at the first pretext, and 
hurriedly quitting the room. 


to tace 


seemed 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. Ferrier, and what can he 
want with me?” exclaimed Alys pettishly. 

“He is Dalmahoy’s partner, and has 
instead of him, as poor old Dalmahoy is seri 
ously ill I am sorry for it I wish he could 


“WHo is thi 


come 


have been with us to-day, and so I am sure 
will he,” said Adrian. 

“But what can this Mr. Ferrier want with 
m¢ reiterated Alys 


“I don’t know, unless perhaps he wants to 


make more of a ceremony of the affair, but 
since he has asked for you, I must tell you 
something. I thought it better not to tell you 
until it was a certainty one way or other.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble to explain, I am quite 
accustomed to being left out,” said Alys with 
bitter lightness. “Don’t I sit b lay after d 
while you and M Home discuss things I 
know nothing about.” 


” 
concern you,” said 
veiling 


“Because they in no way 


Adrian, with a touch of impatience 


ome deeper feeling; “but this does closely, 
and it was to save jy from very cruel 
pense that I thought it kinder to keep it fro 
you for a time, but now you had better be 
prepared for w! Mr. Ferrier may have to sa 
A very wonderful thing has happened, Alys,” 


his voice changing “When Lesley and I were 
looking over some of my cousin’s papers, sh 


found among them what appeared to be a w 


} 


in h own handwriting I thought at the 
time it ht be invalid because it had not been 
witne but I have learned since that that 1s 
not 1 iful in wills of this kind. Aly ~ it 
paused a second—it was difficult to go on. 
“Well?” was all she said, instead of the 
outburst of excited questions he had expected 
She did not even turn round, but stood 
till in the window recess, a slim, dark silhou- 
ette against the frosty pane They were in 
their own sitting-room, and while they talked 


Alvs had been half-absently plucking off a few 
faded leave from tall plant of white chrv- 
inthemum which stood in the window. In the 
brief pause the plucking hand was still busy, 








THE 


4 
in Was too abso! i to notice that now 
trippin off well < faded 

this will is valid,” Adrian went « 
ive you all ou could desire.” 
be a wonderful will to do that 
Alys bitterly 
could desire! So she had once 
but oh, the kery of it! NO 
» earth, or in he en, if there wer 
could do that tor her now 
oO l make you nistress ol! Strode 
| vou like that, little wife?” 
\ but even in uttering the words the 
t t smote him how he had last used them 
ld think of 1 one but Lesley a 
f the old house noving with her 
I ous ¢ ei t the great rooms, sit 
t head of th ible in the ruby glow 
( ing-ro¢ \ hundred old familiar 
pictur rose before him, when Alys’s con- 
tit l nce plucked him away in quick 
I and remorse f 1 these wayward 
far He made a hast step to her side 
il hi I r 1 her ently turned 
h vards him 
Alys, my poor child,” he exclaimed in 
sh ed surprise, “this has been too much for 
I ish I could have kept it from you 
til! I knew the truth.” ; 


Th small oval f her face might have been 


and rigid at 


1 in old 1 itele 
looke 1] ve the 1 ing eyes. 

\ were right n ell me sooner,” she 
wl ed It’s the su pense that is so dread 
f Don’t ask me to go to the library and 

t and listen while Mr. Ferrier wraps up 
the truth, whatever it may be, in words which 
I e can understand. I couldn’t bear it.” 

ah irse, I can tell Ferrier to excuse you,” 
d Adri In his pity for her distress it 
did not cur to him how eagerly she had 
thr t het f upon ich an ordeal before. “I 
h e to T but | ni made rather a 
| I don’t ki o if you could 
t i mii De well reyre l]y 
I vill be ere f course nd she h 
} e have Ch : 
t I r ihe | t 
i ! Wor 
had sl 1 t he 
1 t t | I I 
' \ ‘ ( t 
\ ()h } 
i I a Oh | 
| 
d \ t do I keep from 
1 l n thor h with 
i ) } p one tter 
kee Irom hi | t bre 1 
He « , 
ion, but A vad surpri him 
ys of late I ing h 
experiment I d think it has an 
I we 1] and | don’t know if YOu, 
re than I, have been very hapy here 
t come to tl aecision en thi 





t! will turned up, and ev 
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must hang upon that. But if it turns oyt; 
be only another pretty bubble broken, woyj; 
it make you very miserable to go back to Mos 
tyn Mansion At least we could live our oy 
there; surely that would be hing 


lives something 


dear.” 

Adrian did not know 
barb planted in his wife’s heart. Alys clun 

to him in an anguish which he could 
ivine. Within the past tew days she had beer 
‘arning what a great gulf is fixed between qj 


d the further side of a mortal tempt 


that every 


word was 


nithner al 


tion. One step, and there is no going back for 
ermore Now it seemed to her that all whj 
he had madly coveted, the wealth and ease 
le pomp and place, ay, and the revenge ont 
woman who had supplanted her, were but a 
tl mall dust of the balance lo have Adr 
he1 tf agall to have the hope of regainin 
| that had finally weighted the scak 
nd now--now she might have had that 


out without 


\ tal t the oor was followed by Soame 
colourle re pectful voice 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but Mr. Ferrier desir 
e to say that, uf perfectly convenient 
ou, he is waiting in the library.” 


moved towards the door like a sleep 


but Adrian closed it upon Soames a 


Alys 
walker, 


caught her hand. 

‘My dear Alys, don’t go as if you were bein 
led to execution,” trying to laugh, though | 
own pulses were not too steady. “Ferner 
can’t drag you anywhere against your will 
most certainl I won't. I fancy he mer 
thought you would like to hear for yours 


but you had far better stay quietly here,” dr 
ing a chair nearer for her, “and I promise 
hall bring you the news at once, whatever 


it may be.” 

He tried to draw Alys into the chair, buts 
suddenly shook off his hand. 

“No, it would be worse waiting here alo 
she said: “I shall go and hear for myself.” 








\Ss, with a | word of logy, Adr 
ered the | with h \ he was 
ous that h h wa with he 
kenl tl r or | edt 

1 if ! i 

| ¢ ol of ‘ f nomen 

i! ' j aaa ted 

\ i | 1 at t r, h 

‘ 
t I on ¢ 1 
i ck f | to-d wa 
of o1 the big le er chairs 
! 
| Dal place f 1 by 
‘ inte of | 
calt-l 1 | Hi rp face 
the ( Lh i which tem pe red the & 
| ' ' had he the f 
I 
hi of old fri p for | clients at 5 
} } et 
Ow is then, Lord Polmor with 
: err 
la none < ld think of tno 
other nd Sit eil Vedderburne were 






































re al 


rder to be 


ready seated on the further side of the 
writing-table when Adrian and his wife 
red, and he had an odd fleeting sense that 
little company divided into two 
ainst the others. 


seemed 


| 





he and Aly ranyved a 
t the vague fancy swiftly flickered out 
the issues at stake. Adrian had taken 


would be 
maintain 


blow manfully, but a second 
He had striven to 





11 mind, but in spite of reason and re- 
he was inclining—and he knew it—to 
ief that the will was genuine. The 

of dispossessing Lesley, which had 


ted his quix impulse in the Round 
was hateful to him, but while he had no 


re for riches, five mortal years of the mill- 


nd had taught him that it is only a fool 
lespises the power of money. To him it 

1 give freedon ym ungrateful toil, time 
athis D to do the work congenial 
him, deliverar from haunting, harass 


re Now was this liberty to be granted 
or must he bow his neck to the yoke 
a | 


in? A moment would tell, for with a little 


ary legal cough, Mr. Ferrier prepared 
peak 
I have asked only the immediate members 
family to be present who have been 
ly in the 1 ince Mr. Richard 
ene’s death, or rather, I should say, his 
ral, as this document which I now hold 
hand calls for further inquiry. The 
es are also 1 irily present, but | 
that, if needful. I can wholly count 
their discretio with a glance toward 
| ylmont I 5 Neil vho re ponded 
1 mechanical What was to follow 
rprising br Lit 
My partner,” went on Mr. Ferrier, in his 
ylourls \ “who 1s more conversant 
I with the affairs of Strode, is, I regret 
te, too ill for me to consult with him on 
tter, but I am aware that he had our 
ient’s positive assurance that all im- 
iocuments were in our hands or in the 
here, which doubtless led to a le 
h examination of the other repositories 
le ed, which I am sure Mr. Dalma 
ld be the first to deplore Your letter, 
expl tl finding of this docu- 
Ire Round Room, which 
I nd, l t] late Mr. Skene’ 
room M l how the kevs came 
I Pardon me,” as Lesley 
| nished é | have a reason for 
Ir. Dalmaho ve them to me along 
me others wv n he left here after the 
‘ y is 
i y wer 5 possession or your 
intil, with tl tance of Mr. Adrian 
du began a week ago to examine and 
the old lett ” 
said Lesk idden note of dis- 
tt in her voi 
truck in Adrian, in the same breath, 
Home gave me the keys a few day 
ty and 1 to keep them until 
d have tir to look over the paper 
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Mr. Ferrier turned his cold gaze upon the 
young man. 

“And have you any reason to suppose that 
anyone could have had access to the keys while 
they were in your charge, so that the bureau 
could be tampered with?” 

“Really, I can’t say,” said Adrian. “I ad- 
mit that I did not take very special care of 
them. I did not keep them under lock and 
key, as I never dreamed there was anything of 
importance in the bureau. But is there any 
question of tampering? Why are you asking 


these questions?” with a sudden touch of 
haughtiness. 
“I am making these very necessary in- 


quiries,” said Mr. Ferrier slowly, “because, 
while the body of the will is a genuine docu- 
ment, the signature is—forged!” 

Forged! The word was like the plunging 
fall of a stone into deep water. Blank amaze- 
ment, dumb consternation, held everyone 
silent for a moment, then “Forged!” was 
echoed in every tone of disbelief and wonder. 

Adrian set his teeth. The bubble of vain 
hopes had burst with a vengeance, for, fool 
that he was, he had allowed himself to hope. 
A shuddering sigh, like the breath that pre 
cedes dissolution, came from the depths of 
\lys’s chair, and he turned anxiously towards 
her. Her face was turned away, pressed 
against the dull buff leather of the chair. He 
could only see the waxen curve of one cheek 
ind a delicate ear under a wave of russet hair. 
He would fain have put his hand on hers, and 
murmured some word of cheer, but inborn reti- 
cence forbade, and pride wished that she could 
have presented a braver front—cruel though 
the blow was. But for the moment its smart 
was almost forgotten in amazement at the 
manner in which it had fallen. 

“ Dear—-dear—-dear!” fussed Lord 
“You are quite sure of this, Mr. 
How could it be done?” 

“ That is what we have to discover, but of the 
fact there is no doubt whatever. The forgery 
is cleverly executed. At the first glance I was 
almost deceived by it, but a closer scrutiny 
aroused some doubt, and as this was confirmed 
by our head clerk, who has charge of all the 
Strode paper 1 submitted it to two eminent 
experts, both of whom have unhesitatingly pro- 


Polmont. 
Ferrier? 


nounced it to be a forgery. Your second ques- 
tion is harder to answer, Lord Polmont. 
Those keys, 1 am assured, were never out of 
the possession of the deceased in his lifetime, 
but it is inconceivable that the forgery could 


have been executed before his death or before 
the contents of the will were known. 
Immediately after the death Mr. Dalmahoy 

umed charge of all the deceased’s keys and 
private effects. On leaving he gave the keys 
to Miss Home, and Miss Home, as we have 
just heard, passed them on to Mr. Adrian 


made 


Skene. May I ask you, Miss Home, if you 
think it possible that anyone could have got 
access to the keys while they were in your 


” 


cares 

“No,” faltered Lesley, battling for a desper- 
ate moment with the temptation to admit some 
arelessness. Something monstrous, wholly 



















which yet would have to 
ip dark before her, and 
present. l 
‘ I 


“ 
re was not 


ivable, but 
d, was loomin 
each man and woman 

| nderst i that th 


y 
ce in the bureau, or 1n 


Int 


n | l importal } 
le roor but I put all the keys into 
Ve ise,” 
we can only regret that Mr. Skene 
| t exercise the ame care,” aid the 
er drily 
moment Adrian made no reply. His 
| lave t f at Mr. Ferrier 
but the matter wv too serious for such 
| considerati ind he wa abs rbed 
effort to recall iat he had done with 
( fter Lesle ! iven them to him 
had bee culpabl reless, certainly, but 
could have dreamed that such a reckonin{ 
ld be demanded for a little harml« heed 
‘ He had found them in his pocket, 
return from his morniny round--he 
embered it now nd had put them into 
wer of his dressing-t e, but who w like 
in his dressing-roor ave the servant 
0 heave! ’ no not that ! That Wa 
| DO e! He ould such a base 
ever have cro his mind 
Cor Mr. Skene,” broke in Mr. Ferrier 
a subtle e of tone, “have you no 
estion t n IT¢ that m one 
ye more in ] I yourself that thi 
ng busine ’ 1 be cleared up. It 
l ossible to doubt that the content 
the bureau were ¢ mined, this hitherto 
ywn document found 1 the forgery exe 
1 which. pardon me saying it, so entirely 
the relative } oO! of yourself and 
Home, and all this while the keys were 
nominal in your | ession | irel\ 
not sa inother v 
He wuld never ! ad pace to utter ( 
h, but, as Adrian S would have sprun 
I feet and flun k the barely-veiled 
tion and the hides doubt with it, Aly 
herself out of th epths of her chair and 
rned to her husband Every eye was fixed 


Adrian, expecting that hot 
1 and dre 


1 
ion but a dead anc 





instant 
| idiat i | ilence 
nd lengthened, for in that decisive mo 
with the fate of his name and honour, 
nothing but hi wife’s face 


And that face The mediawval trescoes ot 
rture of the dam! 1 now strike the note 
the rotesqu¢ rather than the awful and 
nid the rout of writhing torn and bu 
ns there stands out me face tamped 
ly with helple hrinking horror, with 
lespairin i l Dut with uch 
ing of utter ho le that the care 
rile of the onlooker di iway and the 
baal 
hi vife lear towards him with 
despalt hat vain appeal in her little 
| ¢ her { ell o! il ish 
Skene heart t ed to stone within 
I he hot word vhich had sprung to hi 
f e ther t blood seemed slow! 
il in hi veil 
It \ Aly il Ow! Vile¢ who had done 


peakabie thil 1} Voman whe nie 
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elf for better, for worse 


had taken to hit 
now cried to him tor succour out of her vo 


le torment What was he to do? 
What but the one thing could a man 

And yet if it had been his life she had lain. 

instead of thi this = 
But it wa n tf rhe ked the life of 





honourabl: man amid h fellows—what 
the tarnished remainder matter? ° here 
then he t farewell of that brave 

life nd } his last upor familiar { 
face ‘ no more ian the dead ¢ 
hope t wy t face of the wor 
he lo ( right, hon man who] 





The wonder in eye 
in Sir Ne t ( is blanl 
the ul I face 
lence Or ntous t Adi I rew int 
ble te 

* Adrian ou are okene remem 
that came thin and trained fror 
Marchm« ivering iy he wind r 
hrill through a dry reed 





Sir Neil prang to hi feet. With a 
heart he loved the fair woman beside 
Instinct told him that more than aught 
ear! memori and, it might be, somet 





ofter and tenderer stood between him and 
desire Yet because he truly loved, he for 
himself for that moment, and divined 1 
Lesley Wi feelin Thing looked 
nourh, but ince he cared for Adrian 3k 
thing. 
speak!” he 


t 

he could not have done thi 
“ Skene for God’s sake, 

claimed “We can’t but see what Ferrier 

driving believe it 

be—it isn’t possible, but speak—deny 1t 


appeal had t 





at, but none of u 


The vibrant echoes of the 
to throb out and die into the silence be 
from stiff lips there came the answer 12 
words: 

| can’t 


Not another 





word was uttered. Ev 


Lord Polmont the hock w: too great 
faint gasp from Alys passed unheeded. 


the moment she was forgotten. 


Adrian did not lift his eye Like enoug! 


saw nothing of it at the moment, but 
fleur-de-l n the faded carpet at his feet 
branded on h memory tor evel! If he 


wronged her in thought thous h never 1n i! 
verily it Ww a full cup which Alys, his ¥ 
had wrung out and put to his lips But t 
cup was not yet drunk to the dregs, 3 
ever would be till life had run ou 
even Mr. Ferrier had recovered himsell ea 
to ask what was to follow, Adrian rost 





There is nothit more te ay. I am 
your hand x1 can do with me as yout 
best. but you will find me in mj room ¥ 

when you h decided 

Putting out a groping hand, as if the ! 
cold d snee duskked moved tt 
the door w lookin round. The 
dark head w nk. the shoulders seea 
toop alread under their load oft shal 

Was this her Cousin Adrian who had! 
that lyi pay to the fire nd Ww 








i n with a smile? It could not 
er voi no one man was capable of the two actions. 
or they—must be under some monstrous 
sion. Before he could reach the door Les- 
had sprung forward to his side, and seized 
lutch as of one drowning. 


oT it hed 





s arm with the « 
: .* 














Adrian he cried, in a voice which none 
there ever forgot, and which told its own 
ivs, who had f n back as if in a stupor, 
suddenly ere the pinched terror of her 
1 crossed by some other emotion, hard to 
but none had eyes for her. 
\drian t not, you shall not go! 
have not done this thing-——-vou could not 
I will never believe it. You said you 
ld not deny it--God knows what you mean, 
I challenge you ”-—-the brown eyes were 
r ionate, desperate appeal 
I ( nd say that vou did it 
‘ I shail t ( 0.” 
e the shudder that runs through a tree 
re its final crashing fall, when the trunk 
been all but severed by the axe, a quiver 
through Adrian’s tall figure. For one in- 
nt he lifted the dark anguish of his gaze 
1 last look, then the words came, one by 
Yo must ot m< co ” 
It was time.for flesh and blood could endure 
t Le back as if he had struck 
er cn the fac \ who sat breathing hard, 
. red spot like the impress of a_ bruising 
finger upon € h heek-bone, dropped with a 
faint cry back into her chair. 
r Poor child—-poor child—none of us have 
en thinking h terrible this is for her!” 
ed ] rd > ry nt. 
Adrian mech tooped over her, as if 
. would have lifted her from the chair, but 
r suddenly stepped between. 
Don’t touch her, she shall be my care. 
ince you 1 t.” she said hoarsely. 
Ev And Adrian Sk went, leaving behind him 
ind hono for which a man gives 
¢ fe-blood 1 unts it a light thing. 
PART II. 
But CHAPTER XIII. 
3 
I 1HROUGH the | unblinds the June sun- 
t was filterir into a room which, in its 
é nt barene the last word of the modern 
r from rnamentation and_ over- 
hing, 1 ht have served as a background 
I e of Orcl n’s pictures. The resem- 
vould have been complete had its two 
ts, instead of the man’s conventional 
Irock-coat and thi rl’s gauzy white draperies, 
Ul f tl dress. Under such 
t leux” it would have made 
[ charmir mre picture, a_ graceful 
iment of t Id story which never 
touch and please, to awaken the sigh 
the smile of memorv or of hope. But 
the strained x he hardly-suppressed pas- 
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sion on Sir Neil Wedderburne’s face were emo- 
tions too keen and virile for such pleasant 
drawing-room art. 

He had succeeded in persuading Lesley to 
accent his sister’s eagerly-urged invitation to 
spend some weeks of the season with her, and 
had meant to be content for the moment with 
seeing Miss Home and Lady Marchmont in- 
stalled in Mrs. Kenyon’s pretty London house— 
a victory indeed to his persistence. But with 
more sympathy than prudence, Agatha Ken- 
yon had chosen to efface herself this afternoon, 
and from the friendly talk which long habit 
had made so easy and familiar between Lesley 


and himself, Sir Neil found himself hurried, 


he hardly knew how, into hot avowal of the 
love which had grown strong in silence. 
And there was excuse enough for him. The 


past two years, which had seen Lesley mistress 
of Strode, had done more than bring her fair- 
ness to its full and perfect bloom. The respon- 
sibility of a great position had added to it 
dignity and a touch of command, which her 
stately young grace could well carry. Great- 
est change of all, in these two years she had 
sounded the depths of her own nature, she 
had been brought face to face with the hidden 
things of life—a searching experience which 
leaves its traces not only upon the character 
but sets its mark upon the face. Lesley’s eyes 


had lost nothing of their frank confidence, 
their open sincerity, but they had gained a 
wider outlook, a new softness. 

It may have been that softened look which 


had now been Sir Neil’s undoing. When three 
years ago he had first seen Lesley Home, he 
had vowed that if man might he would make 
this woman his wife, but even then, and much 


more since the brief and tragic interlude of 
Adrian Skene’s appearance at Strode, he had 
realised that his cause would not be served by 
haste. 


Now had he ruined all the hopes which he 
had built up with such long patience, such sore 
self-repression? In the parti-coloured light 
and shadow from the gaily-striped sunblinds 
without he could not read the expression on 
the girl’s half-averted face as she stood bv the 
window, widely opened to the faint June breeze. 
For half a lifetime, as it seemed to him, there 
was no sound in the room save the roll of 
swift wheels or the hoot of a motor from the 
square without; and yet he was no impatient 
lad, burning in his first fever-fit of love, but 
a man, sobered, experienced, toughened in the 
world’s ways. 

“Leslev, have you not a word for me?” he 
said at last. “Surely I have been patient long 
enough—too patient, I sometimes think,” rather 
bitterly. 

“You have been everything that a friend 
could be,” said Lesley gently. “I should not 
like to lose my friend,” turning impulsively 


round, a wet gleam in those softened brown 
eyes. 
“While I live you shall never want a 


friend,” said Sir Neil; “but, Lesley, I at least 
friend and 


want more. Is it to be always a 
only a friend? It is much, but it’s not enough. 
Lesley—my love,” his voice suddenly breaking, 


what I want—I have 


int. ¥ 
wanted it o iong. 


I don’t know,” faltered Lesley. “I am afraid 
I not give you what you—what you want.” 
Then give me what you can,” cried Sir 


Neil, with sudden passion; “give me what you 
can. I ask no more.” 


Lesley was silent. Unconsciously her fingers 





had closed upon a marguerite from the gay 

window box without, and now the narrow white 

petals fell as fast as though she had been 
ing the old augury to test 


Leslev.” Sir Neil broke the silence again, 
curious change in his voice, 
don’t answer if you think | 
ive no right to ask it—pe I haven't 
but—but is there anyone between us 


ere Was a 





There was a pause, and then Lesley said 
steadily, “No.” 
“Then I shall plead for myself. You don’t 


selfish if he 
relief gave a 


prays for 
new ring 


call a hungry man 
bread.” The sudden 
to his voice 

££. 


‘Oh, stop, I beg you!” broke in Lesley, a 


sudden breathless hurry in her voice. “I 
know it seems foolish, unreasonable, unkind, 
after all that you have done for me. Believe 


me, I do know how to value it, and—and you,” 
with a quick, upward glance like the shy con- 
1 of a child, infinitely touching in con- 
control 





trast with her usual calm, gracious 

‘But won’t you wait—wait till I am at home 

again? I don’t know whether it is this busy 

London, but I feel as if I couldn’t think, 
yuldn’t decide here Wait till | am at Strode 


again—is it too much to ask 
Sir Neil’s face darkened. He made a swift 
turn up and down the room, and it was as well 


that there was not the usual crowd of useless 





tables and chairs to impede his hasty steps 
Then he me back to Lesley’s side. 

I think you _ hardl I 10N much 
yu asl [t is my fault, perhaps. I have let 
u think that there is no end to my patience, 

la patient wooer has h lf to blame, | 

) he is th a | X ne. I have 
waited lor but it is not indifference which has 
kept me silent, and I think you know it, Les- 
] ”" Her eyes iltered from his. She did 
} to well ‘But ince 1 ask it I 
| wait a little longer—if only | might wait 
hope. with a s ide n eversion trom his 


nost dogged tone to eagerness 

He caught her hand and gazed earnestly 
into her face, then he dropped it with an im- 
patient sigl 

“ Wel till we are in Glen Falla again, I 
myself I want you to 


won’t bore vou about 


have a good time here with Agatha,” he said 
in almost his usual voice as he t ed to leave 
the roon At the door he 1 sed, as if for 

1e farewell word or | k Lesley was 


still standing by the window | king absently 


paar 
She started violently when Lady March- 
mont’s voice, in its briskest tones, broke in 


upon those apparently absorbing thoughts. 
‘I met Sir Neil in the hall just now. I! 
hered that you hadn’t sent him away quite 
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‘It would have been more honest, perhaps 
if I had.” said Lesley gravely. 

“Nonsense, my dear, he'll be more than 
satisfied with what you can give him, and as 
he is ready to give you all he is and all he 
has, don’t you think you might try to be satis. 
fied too? Most people would think you had 
every reason to be. ‘If you cannot have what 
you would like, it is well to like what you can 
have,’ is the chief wisdom of life, and it has 
carried me at least through a fairly long one 
very comfortably. Not many of us get the 
chance to pick and choose. We are well off if 
even the second best is allotted to us.” 

‘Poor Sir Neil,” said Lesley, trying to smile 
“TI don’t think he would care to be regarded 


as second best.” 
“That, my dear, would never occur to him, 
nor to anv other man, so you may set your 


mind at rest. He’ll think that you’ve come to 
your senses, or that his devotion has had its 
due effect, and certainly he has been very 
patient. Three years, or is it four, is more 
than patriarchal nowadays. Jacob’s seven in 
his slow-going times is nothing compared with 
it. Seriously, Lesley, | wish you could bring 
your mind to it. Of course, I mean to live to 

hundred, but I should like to see another 
veneration at Strode before | go. I couldn’ 
rest in my grave if I thought of the Skene- 
Wellwoods and their skinny brood in the old 
place.” 

“There might be other ways of preventing 
that than by marrying Sir Neil,” said Lesley, 


with an attempt at a laugh. 
‘Where will you get a better man, upright, 
honourable? "—with perhaps the faintest em- 
hasis on the last word-—“but I needn’t cata- 
qualitie You should know them 


| 

logue his 

far better than I. And let me tell you, though 
you mayn’t believe it now, it is heartless work 
keeping a place warm for else’s 
children, or trving to find out how you can do 
harm with your money if you leave 
it to charities. If you didn’t mean to be kind 
to Sir Neil at last, we should hardly be here, 


and with hi ister Avatha acting 


S ymebody 


the least 


chaperone 
tor ! 

Sir Neil is too genero to take advantage 
of that,” said Lesley hastily. 
“H’m, perhaps he is, but the 
1iouldn’t be all ide, my 
Lady Marchmont w urprised 


generosity 
de ar.” 
and disap- 


on one 


pointed at what seemed to her Lesley’s unac- 
ble indecision—-no usual feature of th 

girl’s character—but secretly she thought that 
her grandniece would find ere long that these 
very hesitations and delays would form ther 
ves into a binding chain which she would 


find hard to break 
In the pause which fell 
Marchmont hoped t Lesley was digesting 
her last words, when she suddenly said, 
a changed voice and with what seemed to th 
old lady extreme and provoking irrelevance 
“I have been wondering since we came 
if there is nothing more I could do to lear! 
something of poor \] - 
“ Poor Aly indeed 
ejaculated, with the air of 


between them Lad 


that 


her 
net 


i” 


Marchmont 


snullin 


Lady 
a warhorse 
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“* Adrian!’ she cried, in a voice which none there ever forgot "—p. 145. 


yattle, or as much of it as a dainty, digni 
fied o ly could assume 
“T have always thought, 


failures,” went on Leslev. 


in spite of all our 
that very likelv 


she is st omewhere in London. I often find 
mvself watching the stream of faces, half 
expecting to see hers among them. To-day, in 


the crowd at the Corner, as we were coming out 





of the Park, I saw a girl » like her, the 
ir p face and tl loud of coppery hair, 
that I almost asked Kenyon to stop.” 
“You didn’t, I hope.’ 
“No he was gone again before I could 
1 her out 
* Likel it was onlv some chance resem 
:at colour of hair is the fashion just 
yw, there is plenty of it to be seen. But I 


cannot see why you should trouble about her 








anv I you have done enough and more 
tee 

{1 Lesle sadly, “I have not done 

) t is what weighs upon me. Since 

] I have indeed done all I ( ould 

t be that—I might, I ought to have don 

re I took a charge on myself, and | 

lidn’t even try to fulfil it. I was very un 

h +: impl “too unhappy to 

hink what she must have been suffering, 

and when at last I did read it in her face, it 

was too late It was the very day she dis 

leaving only that miserable letter 


I shall never forget her look and the 
huddered away from me. If I had 





vider, if I had tried harder to make a 
her ws 
nse, my dear,” sharpl “you may 
make bricks without straw, but you 
y can’t make a friend when there is 


to make one of. But why have you 





rht up that wretched time again with 
prote n rlance round the airy, sunny 
room which »-med designed only for bright 
yment “When you come to n years, you 


will learn to thank God for present peace, and 
past go. You will likely think me 
i-hearted if I say that things are bet- 





r as they are, and that vs did us the only 
rvice t he could in taking herself off.” 
ts l had been in any other way,” mur- 
red Lesley, her eyes bright with pain. “If 
( \ I KhHewW where she —= 
1 Marchmont shrugged her shoulders 
‘- r fluttering lace “Better not stir 
I ter 8 dear Aly probab 
the truth than she thought when she 
that the air of Strode was too rarefied for 
r something like th But I think the 





yckatrice had some kind of conscience, 
was that partly which drove her away. 
I n’t bear to think of that horrible day, but 
I *r that dreadful avowal of Adrian’s 


.! sy may 
have meant, I am certain that that wretched 
rl w at the bottom of it.” 
“You think », too?” exclaimed Lesley, a 
udden change in her voice. “I have often 


Think so—I am sure of Lady March- 
mont swept on, heedless of the halting words. 
“But, for pity’s sake, my don’t let us 


speak of this again. I thought I should have 


dear 
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died that day when I heard Adrian Skene’s 
son make such a confession. If he had lifted 
his hand in anger and killed a man, it would 
at least have been a clean and 
but a creeping, despicable forgery—and 4 
torgery to despoil you! Faugh! 


honest crime 


don’t let us 
ik any more ort tit 

‘I can’t believe it,” exclaimed Lesley, hotly 
‘I couldn’t believe it even at the moment when 
I bade him go. A man doesn’t so belie his 
rature all at once.’ 

“And how much did you know of. his 
nature?” asked Lady Marchmont, with bitter 
‘Or what five years’ scramble for 
with a creature lik 
verily 
notion of right and wrong 
when it licks the cream. There’s nothing we 
can do. Adrian made that plain when he left 
Strode that night without a word or a sign 
I wonder he didn’t blow his brains out rather 
Alys likely enough stole away to join him. ! 
wish I could think better of the lad,” a sudden 
pitiful crack in the thin, high voice, “ but since 
I can’t, the only thing is to try not to think 
of him, and sometimes I succeed. But spare 
me another talk like this; I 
indeed | can’t!” 

The little ring-laden 
though tightly clasped. The faint colour ha 
gone from the soft, withered face, leaving it 
blanched like a trosted rose. The weight of 
her years, usually so gracetully and gallantly 
carried, seemed suddenly to have descended 
upon her like a crushing burden. 


” 


shrewdness 
bread might make ot it 
Alys beside him, who | 


believe has n 


ho 


more than a Cat 


cant bear it 


hands were quiverin 


CHAPTER XIV. 

COULD she bear such another talk herself, 
Lesley wondered, when, having soothed Lad 
Marchmont as best she could and left her to 
rest, she returned to the drawing-room. By 
tacit consent Adrian Skene’s name had dropped 
into silence among those who had once known 
him, and Lesley, too, had raise 
barriers against memory, though every now 


Striven to 





and again it rose in a flood and wept her 
teeble detences aw ike sO Man traws. But 
t ) hh J ly 1 ront’ ph SOPHAy 
] le had Just had 7 ot, did not extend 
below the rface, in one point at least 
\ ht, th I ded with a sigh 
it \ inw! ) k too 1 h 

seeking for inyth to di 
tract her thoucht Irom pa t bl kness and 
trom present doubt, | ley pi ked a book 
ot poems of which she had heard mu rather 
too much she wa il ned to think, during 
her few da in tow but amid the qui 

l sion of engarcement he had not yet 
had time to look at ji Th was her oppor- 
tunity. At last she might have a quiet hour 
: Agatha Kenyon had d« red that she had 
a hundred things to do that afternoon 


At first Lesley 


turned the pages rather tan 
gvidly. Mr Kenyon and some of her friends 
had rather wearied her by their enthusiasm 
and their speculations as to the unknown author 


of a book which had aroused keen interest, 

























































} truth to tell, modern poetry but rarely 
es. Her thoughts at first were not on the 
but then the music of a line caught her 
truck home, and presently she 
with a rapt, almost pain 


e's ich as. 
id vords, 
a thought 

und herself reading 

u ful eagerness 
The poems seemed the utterances of one 

sndering in dry places, seeking rest and find- 
none. The cry of a soul ground down 
wheels of blind, unheeding Circum- 


er the 
into black depths beyond the reac h of 
if indeed justice or mercy 


i 


ce—bare justice, 


: ted in the chaos of life, where the hope 
| aims and ambitions of men, their futile 
les towards a possible good, or fierce 
itches at a petty, present prize seemed but 
port and } thing of Chance. At times 


ere broke forth a arraignment of a 
1 into which man had been called only 
indictment of the poet-philoso- 


herce 





\ nseless Nothing to prov ke 
4 cious Something to resent the yoke,” 


vith the personal pas 
ho was galled by that 
under its weight 

quit k, but with 
words upon 
hearing the 
heavens were as 
iron, and as she read 
familiar. 


S ler he d the 








ey read on, pained to the 
thle interest Instead of 
ne eemed to be 


of a | rt t whom the 


1 the eart) 


tart- 
ked round her in desperate, half 

ter! ! Had she been at home in 
Glen Fall: he would have sought the hills 
Id ed up and up through 

the dwindling © birch- 
wide loneliness and the 
’ is stillne of the open moor, but here, 
ere could she She must have more air 
room could afford. 


book down and, 





this dainty 
jarred 
through a quiet square 
y Kensington High Street, 
into the Gardens Their well-ordered 
level walks hemmed in by 
summer leafage, made 
anew for the wind-swept freedom 
. but it was at least better than 
ng walls, and at this hour the paths 
reat elms were at their quietest 
€ nursemaids had shepherded their flocks of 
lren homeward, and the loitering “ pairs” 
: upon their evening ram- 
J { In the reen aisle into which = she 
{ one visible, and she drew 
breatl Oo! lief She wanted to be 


startling 


tincial prettiness 


She went hastily out, 


massy in their 





and with a new and 


In that book which she had just closed she 


( leved that he had been hearing Adrian’s 
VOICE She w: certain of it. beyond all ques- 

n, and that not because the bitter waters 
of the past had n stirred, and he had been 
( pre ent to |} mind, but from a hundred 
ye toker Which brought back to her such 


had 


seen, above all from 
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own 


the instant it evoked in her 
nature. 

But was it possible that the man whose soul 
was afire with revolt against life’s cruelties, 
whose one passionate cry was “ justice,” could 
have been guilty of a “creeping, despicable” 
crime In her heart she knew that she had 
never wholly believed it, not even when her 
last desperate appeal had struck no word of 
response from Adrian. It was not possible, 
but the only alternative—that he was bearing 
another’s burden, that he, at the cost of all 
but life, was shielding someone—she feared to 
accept, lest prejudice and bias might render 
her unjust. 

As she walked slowly along through the 
swathes of westering sunlight, falling athwart 
the path between the boles of the trees, she 
ceased setting up her futile defences, and let 
memory have its way for once On that fatal 
day when Adrian Skene had left the library 
a disgraced man she had awakened to the full 
knowledve of her love for him, knew that 
had she been free to do it. she would willing] 
have followed him even through loneliness and 
dishonour. She was not ashamed of her love. 
It had been given all unconsciously as a free 
gift long before she knew of any barrier be- 
tween her cousin and herself, but now she 
knew—ah, there to her pure heart and honest 
mind lay the difference. 

Those had been black and bitter days when 


response 


+} 


she had striven to sever from her life that 
love which had grown with the years, and had 
clasped its tendrils round her inmost heart. 


It had been a slow and heavy task, even though 
cold reason, the voices of friends who micht 
venture to speak, and the hints of the many 
who dared not, had bidden her believe that the 
Adrian Skene whom she loved had never 
existed. The man who had yielded to so base 
a temptation was not the cousin whom she had 
idealised. 

Since then she had blamed herself as only a 
generous nature can, that in these winter days 
she had been too absorbed in her own struggle. 
She had made too little effort to break through 


the wall of hard, cold silence behind which, 


after Adrian’s disappearance, Alys had en 
trenched herself. 
Now, instead of the golden-green of lime 


and elm which canopied and screened her in, 
she saw avain the wide sweep of moor above 
Strode. After a day of bitter, grinding wind 
and sullen, low-hanging cloud, the sun at its 
setting had burst through in a wild flare of 
crimson, and standing out black against the 
boding sky was a forlorn and lonely figure. 
She was not alone, then, in seeking the silent 
relief of the “waste places The dying, 
frosty light, the bleak wind, the sere heather 
were a fit setting for the white wretchedness 
of Alvys’s little pinched face 

A great swell of pity had broken up the ice 
about Lesley’s heart 

“Alys,” she had cried, “ we are both unhanny 

need we suffer alone? Is there no way in 
which I could help you?’ 

“Vou help me!” was all that Alys had said, 
but it was enough. Each word, hurled with 
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her misery behind it, was a 


accusation. 


all the force of 
bitter reproach, a fierce 

Alone together in the fiery fading light, on 
the empty moor, the veil was reat away from 
between them. It was not Alys’s suffering but 
her bitter hostility which had divided them, 
realised with a sudden pang, as, before 
yuld speak, Alys had passed on swiftly, 
and the fleet, slim figure had been lost in the 


dusk. 


deepening 


How often since then had that remorse swept 
over her, bringing with it, as it did now into 
the airless heat of a London evening, the chill 


moorlands. For that was her last 
Next morning the girl 
was gone, leaving behind her all that she had 
owed to Lesley’s bounty and biting letter 
of which Lady Marchmont had spoken. Like 
vapour on the Adrian’s wife 
had vanished. 

I k of Alys’s flight had forced Lesl« 
from her inward struggles to seek selt-forget- 
fulness without. She had thrown herself with 
new zeal into the affairs of the those 
cares which attend “great possessions.” Still 
earnestly she set herself to consider the 
vants of the many lives dependent upon her, 
which she had now full power to relieve. In 
time she had her reward. She found distrac- 
tion at first, then growing interest, and at times 
even forgetfulness by helping others. When 
Sir Neil had that day asked his pointed ques- 
tion, she had been able to answer him quite 
honest! so she believed, that no one—and 

h knew to whom that vague term applied 


of the wintry 
ght of Alys’s face. 





a WISp Of hills 





estate, 


more 


stood longer between them Chat page of 
life wa losed for ever, and conscience kept 
the eal 

Why, then, upon the blank pages which 
fronted r, could she not write another name 
Neil Wedderburne? There had been ample 
time to prove him a generous triend, a good 


comrade, as well as a patient and devoted 


lover Such a love fell to the lot of but few 
women. It was not lightly given nor to be 
lightly held. It was 


a great thing to have the 
h sen a of such a man placed in her hands 





What, then, had held her back to-day 

An approaching footstep made her glance 

nd. 

For a time she had been vaguely conscious 
that a distant figure far down the long green 
perspective was slow] lrawit nearer. He 

is clo it hand now ind intere 
or curiositv, but instinctively eking momen- 
tary escape from a too insistent q tion, she 

| looked up 

Che round heaved under her feet, the tall 

Oal { erene ky 
rocked ar befo her, unle 

é ert M the yellov 
evenin h face, was her 
Cousi ' Siete | 

Adrian!” Her cry was as involuntary as 
the sudden leap of all her pulse 

At first it seemed as if he w 1 have passed 
by With the dazzle of light in his eyes, he 


may not have been conscious who this tall 
hite figure was coming toward him out of 
the sunset, but at that cry he too stood still, 
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and across the black gulf of the past each 
looked the other in the face. The distant 
shouts of some children still at play, the multi- 
tudinous hum, the voice of the mighty city, en. 
compassing this green, quiet place, had time to 
wax insistent before Lesley, forced into speech 


at last, if only to break the silence, exclaimed 
reproachtully : 
Adrian, would you have passed me by?” 


At such moments in life what is there to say? 

“Ghosts cannot speak unless they are spoken 
to, so we have always been told,” said Adrian 
with a faint smile. “I am only re-visiting the 
glimpses of the moon. I did not expect to 
cross the path of the living, and least of all 
yours.” 

‘But ghosts must answer if they are chal- 
lenged,” said Lesley, catching up his words 
to relieve the intolerable difficulty of speech. 
‘Adrian, tell me about yourself. sa 

‘Myself? ” with a dreary laug! 
repented her impulsive question, 

If she had thought Adrian altered when he 
had first reappeared at Strode, what was that 
to the change wrought by the past two years? 
Though in the early prime of his days, it was 
no longer a young man who fronted Lesley in 
the green gloom which was beginning to 
thicken under the great trees. The youth had 
been struck from his face during those terrible 
silent moments in the library at Strode, while 
all waited breathless for the protest, the denial 
which never came. 

‘I have lived because I haven’t died—I’ve 
been ‘ going to and fro on the earth and walk- 
ing up and down in it Perhaps that’s more 
descriptive than exact,” went on Adrian in the 
same indifferent fashion. “T’ve been doing 
some foreign correspondence work, some 
friends of the old days, good souls who asked 
ny» questions, helped me to get it. It has served 
me well. I only came back a day or so ago 
to look for a fresh berth. But you?” The life 
stirred in his tone again, though he did not 
look up. “I suppose by this time I may con- 
gyratulate you, a rather Sir Neil Wedder- 
burne?” 

‘No,” said Lesley gravely, 
ment she knew that her question 
pity her—was answered to the full, 
than I can ever give him.” The 


and Les 


and in that mo- 
God help and 
- He de- 





erves more 
\ ls fell with the weight of inevitable d 
cision. And again there was silence between 
them 

And Alys, where is she?” faltered 
Lesley at ‘ ° 

At the name a idden change swept over 
Adrian’s face, like the passing swoop of a dark 
wing. 


said bitterly. “For a 
with you, and—and 


” 


“I do not know,” he 
time I thought her safe 
blessed you for it, but 

Then you know nothing of her 
at all?” cried Lesley. 

‘No more than my fellow-dead,” said Adrian, 
1 sudden, despairing break in his voice. “Tt 

all in vain—-I did not even save her.” 

he words were uttered under his breath 
like the involuntary despairing sigh of unsleep- 
ing regret, but Lesley caught at them. It was 


nothing 














































































































‘¢ ceales fell from her eyes. What till now 

ad been trembling conjecture took solid shape 
is fact. 

“Adrian, it was not by chance we have met 

w.” she cried. “It was not by chance that 

‘ve been thinking and speaking of you to- 

not by chance that I opened that book, 

The Underworld.’ It is your book. I know 

t | feel it: I heard your voice in it, crying 

1 out of the depths.” Adrian neither as- 


ented nor denied, and Lesley went on, with 


I have 





mounting emotion, “At last we are face to face, 
let us have the truth out between us. Save tor 
moment on that last dreadful day, I have 
never really doubted you. Forgive me for 
hat. for now I know that you have wronged 
ne but your elf. Is it the wrong-doer who 
ries for justice—justice—justice ? Do justice 
. yourself, Adrian! You have suffered enough 
acrificed enough. Why should you bury your 
life and all your powers longer? I believe in 
you—I always will believe in you, but don’t 
bruise my faith again. Give me one word, if 
it must be for myself alone, if you cannot speak 
it out to the world for the sake of—the one you 
are shielding.” Adrian’s look forbade her to 
utter the name that was on her lips. 
“Stop!” he broke in, and the harsh, 
abrupt syllable held a world of vain, anguished 





longing. 
He moved away a pace or two, and stood 
still. Lesley dared not speak, dared not thrust 
herself into the battle which was being waged 
these few ilent seconds. When Adrian 


ame back to Lesley’s side his voice was calm 


“Lesley,” he began, and the once familiar 
und of her name upon his lips struck chill 
through all her ardour—so far-off, so hopeless 
eemed. 

It is vain to thank you for what you have 
aid, but I can say nothing in return. You 
re right, I am buried alive—the stone has 
been lifted a little, but when I leave you it 


will fall again, and I cannot put out a hand 
to stay it. But remember "—slowly—“ it is my 
wn doing, and I dare not even ask you to 


herish that wonderful faith in me, for I can 
ver defend myself—never clear my name. 
hile life lasts there is no hope for me.” 
The blank finality of his words and tone 
inned Lesley into silence. Protest and en- 
treaty were alike vain. 
“Have you far to go?” resumed Adrian, after 
moment, in a voice determinedly repressed 
juliet, every-day courtesy. “At least you 
must let me go with you out of the Gardens. 
afraid I have detained you too long 





Lesley walked by his side through the June 
twilight as in a dream. It was time they were 
oing. Already one or two passers had paused 

stare Curiously at them. Daily life pushed 
itself in again as it will intrude into the most 
acred moments, as they exchanged the dusk of 
the trees for the flare and the bustleof the High 
Street. They passed through one quiet, echo- 
Fre paps and then Adrian suddenly paused. 
i r a lamp whose dull, yellow gleam was 
'ronting the delicately-illumined sky, he stood 


no 
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still and looked long and earnestly into Les- 
ley’s face—the long look which a man bends 
on a beloved face ere the dread moment comes 
when he must bury his dead out of his sight. 
Then he lifted her hand and kissed it. 

The touch roused Lesley from her numb 
silence. 

“ Adrian—for the sake of the old days—the 
days when you were so good to a lonely child— 
we cannot part like this. I cannot let you go! 
I cannot leave you under this burden. There 
must be something that we could do.” 

“Ah, that wonderful something!” said 
Adrian, with the same pale shadow of a smile 
with which he had greeted her. “No, there is 
nothing—nothing, so this is—good-bye.” 

He let her hand gently fall. 

Lesley stood still where he had left her, 
watching the tall figure disappear down the 
long, empty stretch of white pavement, me- 
chanically noting each flickering unneeded 
lamp which was swiftly left behind. 

The stone which had closed again upon a 
man’s living tomb had fallen, too, upon her 
own heart. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“I'VE got some good news for you,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Kenyon gaily to the company in general. 

Tea was going on, and the usual one or two 
friends had dropped in. 

“At least tt should be good news to all of 
us who are yoing to Sir Hartley Wilmot’s to- 
night,” she went on. “I own I thought it 
rather a corvée; though he is a dear old man, 
and it is a charming place, it is such an end- 
less journey 'o reach it. Even in these days of 
motors, people shouldn’t live so far out of town 
and yet expect one to come to their functions. 
You must really change your mind now,” turn- 
ing to Lesley. 

Mrs. Kenyon had been only more disap- 
pointed than she was surprised by what she 
considered her brother’s “ unaccountable dawd- 
ling.” She had so often in soaring fancy tri- 
umphantly carried through all the wedding 
arrangements to the slightest detail, that at 
times it was hard to realise that the first step 
towards it, and pre-eminently the one that 
counts, had not yet been taken. If only the 
affair were in her hands things would march, 
she firmly believed, so she had pressed her in- 
vitations upon Lesley once and again, and 
when at last she had welcomed Miss Home to 
her house, she had believed the battle was all 
but won. Still she had to admit that matters 
were not progressing with the speed she could 
have wished, in spite of all her schemes to 
throw the pair as much together as possible. 

For the last day or two Lesley had seemed 
very languid and silent, more so, surely, than 
the sudden access of summer heat warranted. 
She had begged off from all engagements, and 
had rather avoided company, Sir Neil’s in- 
cluded. She had urged the long drive as an 
excuse for not going to Sir Hartley’s, though 
Mrs. Kenyon, with a darting vision of the pos- 
sibilities of moonlit gardens, had with fine 
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inconsistency pleaded that the cool evening air 
would do her good. 

You haven’t told us yet what the extra bait 
is. Why must I change my mind?” said Les- 
ley smiling 

‘Didn’t 1? 
F iammetta.” 

“What, the woman who has been making 
such a stir by reciting from that weird book, 
‘The Underworld’?” exclaimed one of Mrs. 
Kenyon’s guests, one of those men who dabble 
in literature and art, and are credited with a 
intimate knowledge of these and 
of their devotees than their surface acquaint- 
ance warrants. 

Lesley’s hand must have suddenly shaken, 
for the delicate china rattled slightly, and 
Mr. Dennison took her cup from her before he 
went on 

“She has made a wonderful vogue for her- 
self, certainly, and all the more because of 
the exclusive pose she has taken up. To get 
to gossip and speculate about you is 

advertisement nowadays, and we all 


Why, he has got hold of La 





much more 


people 
the best 


know what advertisement can do,” with a 
shrug. “Fame should exchange her trumpet 
for an evening paper with well-leaded head- 


lines. The one makes far more din than the 
other. Of course, the craze can’t last 
she shows what she can do in some other line. 
Every season has its meteors—a blaze the one 
year, a burnt-out cinder the next.” 

“Some people say that she is the author of 
‘The Underworld’ herself,” put in Mrs. 
yon, “and has taken this method of exploiting 
it. But I for one don’t believe it. Whoever 
wrote it was in dead earnest.” 

These are matters one is not at liberty to 
divulge,” said Mr. Dennison, with an air of 
discreet reserve, “ but, in my opinion, a woman, 
and especially one of that type, couldn’t have 


unless 


Ken- 


kept a note of hysteria out of such a book, 
but the publishers could well afford to give 


her a special royalty for booming it as she has 


lone. Odd, how that book has caught on 
every where 
‘Not at all,” said Lady Marchmont. *3 


don’t appreciate the book, because it’s not at al! 
in my line. At my years one prefers the upper 
le will read 


world, but a vast number of people 


it, just as they flock to a sensational trial, or 
years ago, when nerves were tougher, to a 
hanging, or before that to a fight of gladiators 
They want a thrill—the excitement of real 
human pain without any iffering to them- 
lves, and the more realistic your Fiammetta 
ike it, the more popular she will be.” 
What is she like?” chimed in a pretty, fair 
Piri 

‘I haven’t seen her yet,” said M1 Kenyon. 
‘She w to have been at the Delmore’s, but 
sf 1 them She can afford to do that just 
now Of yurse you have seen her?” with a 

le at Mr. Dennison 

‘Reminds one of Bernhardt when she was 
young.” 

Now that his baldness had become unfor 
tunatel pronounced, Mr. Dennison could 
allow himself a memory. “But one must ad 
mit that she has a distinction her own. It 
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she is really to be at the Wilmot’s to-night, 
you shouldn’t miss seeing her.” 

“Of course we mustn't,” said Mrs. Kenyon. 
“Although Lady Marchmont is so down upon 
us, I confess I enjoy a thrill-—especially a new 
one.” 

“So do I,” said the old lady promptly. ‘| 
never pretend to practise what I preach. That 


tends to make you very one-sided.” 
“That decides it, you must come too, Les- 


ley,” said Mrs. Kenyon. 

Lesley made some vague reply and escaped 
as soon as she might from the easy, heedless 
chatter. To her it had been like pressure upon 


a recent bruise. In the solitude of soul in 
which Adrian was condemned to dwell she 
could well understand that some outlet for 


feeling had become a vital necessity, that with- 
out one human heart to which he could turn 
he had made the great brotherhood of the 
stricken his refuge. But it was more than she 
could bear to hear the words which had been 
forced from him by the weight of the burden 
that had crushed the youth from his face 
lightly discussed and jested over. 

The evening’s engagement, which had been 
merely a weariness before, now seemed for the 
moment intolerable, and yet as the hour in 
which she was supposed to be resting slipped 
away, there awoke within her a Strange, rest- 
less desire to hear words of Adrian’s 
that had so thrilled her in the id medium 
ot print, uttered with all the added appeal of 
an impassioned human voice. It would be 
painful, horribly paint like a sudden touch 
ipon a bare nerve, but there are t *s when a 
quick, leaping pang seems a relief from dull, 
continuous aching. 

That the long drive had had no more de- 
terrent effect on society in general than on Mrs. 
Kenyon’s party was apparent from the pro- 
cession of motors and carriayes slowly moving 
up the avenue at Morelands thro 1 the soft 
summer dusk. People grumbled loud and long 
at the distance and the trouble of going so 
far, but Sir Hartley and Lady Wuilmot’s in- 
vitations were eaverly hemed for, and their 


these 





great house and the wonderful old gardens 
were thronged whenever they were thrown 
open Nor did Lesley wonder at it when, 
having escaped at last from the slow progress 
up the avenue, with its heavy grin wheels 
and reluctant pause the party strolled into 
the gardens, with Sir Neil, whom tl found 
awaiting them, ; ruide 

Sir Hartley Wilmot, although a “new” man, 
W fortunately possessed of a reverent ap- 
preciation of the past nd having bought his 
beautitul place from the last representative of 
1 family to whom nothing was left 
ho » and an old name he had set h 
gently to restore its ancient glori 





had been almost in ruin, the garde 
been a wilderne Queen 


Bess migh 
have trod the vreat terrace as once she did long 


but now 


bowls on 
when 
wan- 


avo, and her courtier 
the shaven emerald of the 
sate trom (:loriana’ jealou eye have 
dered with her maids down the green all 
or by the Long Water, and yet have been un- 


i have playe l 


lawns, or, 


























































































conscious of the lapse of centuries. Within 
the house, though they would at once have been 
++ home in the great hall with the marvellous 
aving of its musician’s gallery and oaken 
the restoring of which had cost Sir Hart 
bulous sums, they would have been con- 

bewildered by the changes which 


lern luxury had of necessity introduced into 








r stately dwelling. 
Lady Marchmont and Mrs. Kenyon were 
oon surrounded by friends, and, nothing loth, 


returned to the house. Lesley preferred the 
ns. which, after the long hot day, were 
a rapture of coolness and freshness and fra 
ce, and all those gracious sights and 














haift seer half heard, which attend 
le oncoming of a June night. The 
tretch of the Long Water reflected the 
' glea one or two brilliantly-lit 
and the soft illuminations which made the 
s and bows enchanted ground. These 
lights would pale ere long beneath 
1e mounting majesty of the moon, but she had 
not vet lifted her white disc above the massed 
csness of the trees. From the mullioned 
ls of the old house, set wide to the sweet 
the light fell in broad yellow streams, 
id with 1t came wafts of music and laughter 
and voice 
\s Lesley and Neil Wedderburne walked 
lowly by the lake, the sheen of the irradiated 
lay on their one hand, while from the 
f flowerir hrubs upon the other a dew- 
1 boug! ossom-laden, would now ani 
wain touch cheek or brow as with a caress. 
The whole scene, in its subtle blending of the 
iral and the artificial, the present and the 
ist, had a swift appeal, lulling and yet in 
toxicating to the senses and the emotions. In 
that Armida’s Garden of languorous light and 
soft shadow the vest pulse would quicken 
Love was its natural language, and to walk 
with a fair woman was to woo her. 
‘ n told her that it would 
hard with the man by her side to keep his 
Alone with the woman he loved in 
beguiling, rose-flushed radiance which wa 
ther calm night nor sober day, was he likely 
vait till they were back again amid the pines 
the birchs nd in the keen, clear air of 
Falla before he claimed her answer 
With that cor I the feeling which had 
t rowing durit the past days, that 
e to her frier he should let him cherish 
\ spran suddenly to a 
Neil,” sl l iddenl ind the man 
her started She had never called him 
fis name before, “there is something I 
I that I o to tell you—I met my 
Adrian days ayo.” 
ley were leanil on the mos balustrade, 
nst which t water lapped in gentle rip- 
liquid light Sir Neil made no im- 
reply He picked up a tiny piece of 
mortar and med it, apparently with 
ut deliberation it the roseate shimmer from 
_ rhts of a pa ing boat 
nce he had made his generous appeal in 
¢ library, Adrian Skene’s name had never 
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been mentioned between Lesley and himself, 
save for some brief passing reference when 
Sir Neil had been assisting her in her efforts 
to trace Alys. His first natural feeling had 
been that no one of his own class could be 
guilty of such a crime. “No decent fellow 
could do such a low thing.” He had not been 
wholly convinced even by Adrian’s avowal, but 
when it was followed by his silent departure, 
his dumb acceptance of the terms that he must 
never return to Strode, nor seek to communi- 
cate with anyone there, Neil Wedderburne had 
given him up. Still, like an honest man, he 
had striven not to let his judgment be biassed 
by prejudice against one who in other circum- 
stances might well have been a_ successful 
rival. 

“So he is alive, then. I rather wonder at 
it,” was all he could bring himself to say. 
“Was he able to tell vou anything of—of his 
wife? Lady Marchmont’s theory always was 
that she must have joined him,” he added, 
after a moment, sending another fragment 
skimming after the first. 

“He knows no more of her than we do, 
said Lesley, her eves following the flight of 
the missile as if all depended upon it. “ Some- 
how I have a strange feeling that I might 
meet her anywhere. But that is not what | 
must speak of. Neil, you have given me a 
love, such as is offered to few women ”"—now 
she turned and faced him, the play of delicate, 
changing colours falling strangely on her 
grave face and sorrow-charged eves. “I would 
give all I have to be able heartily and wholly 
to give mine in return—so why should we not 
speak the truth openly to each other. Some 
might think it strange, unwomanly of me, but 
I don’t believe you will, and since it is all I 
can do, I want you to understand.” 

“I think I do understand,” said Sir Neil 
hoarsely One thing he knew—his house of 
hope, which had seemed to be rising so fair and 
so solid, was trembling to its foundations. 

“Not quite,” said Lesley, in the same low, 
even tone. “When you spoke to me a few days 
ago I wanted, and, indeed, I hoped, to be 
able to give you the answer you wished, but 
an hour later I met my cousin Adrian, and 


then | knew that nothing was changed 

that I couldn't —and it is only right that 
you should know We met in Kensington 
Gardens by some strange chance I think 
you have always divined it, so why should 
I be ashamed to iy that before either of 
" realised what love was, we loved each 
other, but when he took shame and open dis 
era upon himself, then—I knew. When we 


aid good-bye a few evenings ago, it was like 
the parting of death. In some other life we 
may meet again, but never in this—-nor would 
I seek it.” Her eves fixed on his were as 
steady as her voice And since we speak no 
evil of the dead, I should like you to think no 
evil Though he has said no word, I know 
that it is not his own burden which he is bear 
ing; but since he will not speak, I have no 
right to say more.’ 

Wedderburne was silent. He could not con 
sider Adrian Skene’s possible innocence at that 





moment. Rather, a hard, bitter anger was 
ing against him. If only he had not ap- 
peared again and played upon Lesley’s gener- 
sity and her loyalty to old days, as seem- 
ly he had done, all might yet have been 


ell, was Sir Neil’s not unnatural feeling. 


Sin he dared not utter it, he had for the 
moment no other words, and Lesley went on in 
the same tone of determined effort—she would 
say what she had resolved to say 

‘Some women can bury their beloved dead 


and yet they can love again, but, Neil, I can 
not; and, knowing this, I can’t take your al] 
and give you so little in return I know what 
you would say,” her voice quickening, “ your 
love is so great it would make up for that, 
couldn’t. You may not think so now, 
but some day you would learn, and as for me, 
I couldn’t bear it. It would become a burden 
that would weigh me to the earth 46 
“And are you to sacrifice all your life to a 


but it 





memory?” broke in Sir Neil at last. “My 
dear love, I thank you—I honour you—for 
what you have told me, though I think I 
always knew it. Your happiness must come 
before my hopes, and if you tell me that my 
love could never make you happy, then—that 

the end,” in a hard, difficult voice. “ But, 
Lesley,” for who could let the dream of years 
gy 1 a moment, “as the days go on even the 
tenderest memory fades—it must if we are to 
live 

\ t of voices and laughter scattered the 
stillness; with a rustle of skirts light footsteps 
came hurr. down the path 

‘Miss Home, I have been seeking you 
everywhere,” exclaimed Mr. Dennison, detach- 

himself from the approaching group. “I 
have been collecting the straggler La Fiam- 
metta is about to make her appearance, and 
I know 1 want to hear her. We shal) have 

ake h ste.” 

Mrs. Kenyon would not have thanked him 
for his over-zeal, nor did Wedderburne. He 
brought down an angry hand with bruising 
force upon the balustrade, and clenched his 
teeth uz word very uncomplimentary to 
Mr. Dennison, as Lesley, too surprised to re- 

t, wv wept away, not perhaps wholly 

nt, in the excited group 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Mademoiselle Fiammetta’s fate 


W HETHER 


would be, according to Mr. Dennison, but to 
blaze nd to vanish, there could be no ques- 
tion as to the brilliance of the blaze for the 
moment. From the illumined gardens, from 
the picture gallery, from the cushioned, palm- 

reer nooks which invited to solitude a 

1% even from the supper tables in the 


panelled dining-room, people came thronging 
into the hall 

ilvery notes of world-famed 
had failed to attract such num- 
bers, but while everyone was gratified to know 
that their host had provided the best music, 
had provided the best champagne, 
for their entertainment, the queen of song was 
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no longer the very latest novelty of whom 
everyone was talking. To hear her was of 
course always a pleasure, but it was one which 
might be enjoyed again, and as everything 
that could be said had already been said about 
her, she no longer afforded any special interest 
as a topic of conversation. 

The hall, with its cavernous, arched roof, 
was, In spite of innumerable lamps, a play- 
ground of lights and shadows. ; 

“Odd that Wilmot won’t have electric light 
here—thinks it an anachronism, I suppose, but 
it seems rather like blacking yourself all over 
to play Othello,” Lesley heard someone say, as 
Mr. Dennison piloted his convoy through the 
throng pressing towards the further end of the 
hall, where the wide arched recess under the 
musician’s gallery was suggestively screened 
off. 

Others beside him were desirous of obtain- 
ing a nearer view for themselves and their 
party, and with such an object in view some 
society ladies use the methods of the average 
crowd. Just as the coveted front row was 
attained, an intrepid dame jostled Lesley so 
sharply that she was forced almost violently 
against the man next to her. She turned to- 


wards him with a word of apology, but the 
slight mechanical smile froze upon her lips. 

The man was Adrian Skene—Adrian whom 
never upon earth had she expected to meet 
again. 


In the world to which he had returned men 
ask no questions, and though the one or two 
friends of whom he had spoken saw that some 
cloud had passed over his life, that was no 
concern of theirs. To-night one of them, a 
clever journalist, had urged Adrian to accom- 
pany him to Sir Hartley’s. 

“You ought to hear that woman, Fiammetta, 
as she calls herself It’s a new sensation, and 
that’s saying a great deal nowadays. To hear 
her give that poem ‘Buried Alive’—TI hope 
she’ll do it to-night—makes you feel the whole 
thing. You realise it all, or rather for the 
time you are the poor beggar himself, crushed 
under a mountain of injustice and misunder- 
standing, as if the clods had been shovelled 
over him and trodden down. Come and hear 
for yourself, though, and then tell me if I am 
rhapsodising,” as Adrian listened with his faint, 
half-ironical smile. 

Go and hear “Buried Alive” 
which had been wrung from him before the 
searing anguish of the earlier days had been 
forced down to despairing endurance, though 
the smouldering fires would at times leap Uj 
fierce and high again, as when, under the 
Kensington elms, he had looked into Lesley’s 
face. Could he risk that heightened torment 
again, even if he were willing to venture him- 
self once more into the society of his kind 
where, to his morbid sensitiveness, it seemed 
to him that the brand upon him must appear, 
naked and visible, to all? 

In the end, as with Lesley, desire conquered 

the desire to hear his own words uttered by 
human lips and openly swaying human hearts 
It was the only share he could ever claim 
in the wide and sudden fame into which his 


the words 























































































‘k had sprung, nor did he wish for any 
ther. It had been written as with his heart’s 
blood, and he could not barter that for earthly 
iccess in any form. Upon the hitherto un- 
nown woman who, to his deep chagrin, had 
singularly identified herself with “The 
nderworld,” and had leaped into notoriety 
long with it, he had bestowed more than a 
passing wonder, but that and every other sen- 
sation was blotted from his mind when he 
turned and found Lesley close by his side, so 
lose that, when she looked round, her breath 
was on his cheek and the warm whiteness of 
her arm touched his sleeve. 

For one instant the sense of her near pres- 
ence encompassed and possessed him, he could 
think of naught beyond, and in that instant, 
while they stood face to face, the curtains 
fronting them were parted and swept aside. 

Swept aside to reveal—Alys! Alys who for 
two long vears had been sought for in vain. 

Only life-long training and inherited breed- 


stopped the cry on Lesley’s lips. Involun- 





rily her hand closed tight on Adrian’s arm, 
through love and sleeve she could tee] 
the tense quiver of hard-held excitement. It 
an Alys whom she had never seen nor 


umed of. but Al) 
bt or mistake 


beyond any possibility ot 


Her grey, dilated eyes, which seemed to 
varf the little passion-pale face, held a world 
itter wonder which yet was not altogether 

ler, of jealous wrath and woe, as her trans- 
fixing glance lighted upon her husband and 
Lesley standing side by side, the girl’s hand 
ping Adrian’s arm, the wave of emotion 
ed up by their unexpected meeting not yet 
ly merged in the stricken amazement with 


h they returned her gaze. 
lo the audience the parting curtains had 


vealed a tall and strikingly slender woman, 
trl rather. She seemed the taller for her 
ting draperies of gauzy, transparent black, 
rough which with every slight graceful move- 
there glanced a gleam of vivid green 
e flowing folds were girdled and clasped 
great green stones, which, like the emer- 
encircling the slim white throat and 
ng upon the coppery hair, seemed to give 
a ld mal I ray That coppery hair, 
brighter for the contrast with the green 
immer of the emeralds, framed a small oval 
ff an unnatural waxen pallor, lit by eves 
In a gaz ppealing, accusing, denounc- 
which 
Jove! what a Medea she’d make! They 
ild have given her a cauldron instead of 
lamp beside her,” muttered someone, and 
tall, slight firure with its mystic, shadowy 
ents and th balistic suggestions of the 
lashing green ornaments, might well have 
. ned the prieste f some mysterious cult. 
While each drew a long breath the hush of 
and eager riosity lasted, heightened by 
mmetta’ trange intense look, which all 
ined was but part of the pose, save those 
vho had once seen a slim black figure steal 
nto the library Strode. 
Then Fiammetta swiftly reared her head, 


vept her eve 


ver her audience, and, with a 
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slight, graceful, swaying motion of her hands 
began to speak. The stillness of curiosity 
deepened to eager, painful absorption, as that 
thrilling voice, strangely deep for so fragile a 
physique, unveiled the inmost throes of a heart 
prisoned within itself, buried alive in its own 
despair—and that to an audience whose chief 
perplexity was a choice of pleasures! 

To one of her hearers—to Adrian Skene—- 
each word was torture. If he could, he would 
have escaped from the sound of that voice, 
escaped from his position by Lesley’s side, 
but he could not force his way through the 
serried listening ranks behind him. The silken 
threads of convention held him like iron bands. 
With all his might he had striven to think 


mercifully of the woman for whom he had 
sacrificed more than life, to remember the girl 
who had loved him rather than the wife who 
had ruined him, who in her mad, mistaken 
folly had rendered him an outcast. After all 
she was little more than a child, small wonder 
that she had blenched when the pinch of trial 
came, that she had made no effort to stay the 
stone which her own rash hands had set roll- 
ing. Could he have allowed his wife to take 
up such a burden, even had she been willing? 
But she had not been willing. She had not 
even sent one word or sign after him in all his 
far wanderings, while he had been learning 
how existence may go on, though life has 
ended. 

And now the miserable mockery of it 
that after these vears which the locust had 
eaten, after his fruitless search, his bitter dread 
of her possible fate—a waif in the wide and 
friendless world—they should meet thus! She 
in these jewelled fripperies pouring out that 
“exceeding great and bitter cry ” which he had 
been forced to utter if reason were to keep her 
seat, in these days when to him Time had 
seemed é 

‘* A maniac scattering dust 
And Life a tury slinging flame.’ 


Had she known that the words were his it 
might have seemed some tardy and fantasti 
attempt at atonement, but how could she 
know’ He forgot that this was no longer the 
undeveloped girl of whom his last memory, 
the image he had carried away with him, was 
an embodied Fear. He forgot, too-—since, for 
all he had endured, he had not suffered it 
the torturing power of the consciousness o 
guilt, a force which drives deep furrows and 
lays mind and heart open to the reception of 
new and strange seed. 

Soon he forgot still more as that passion 
charged voice filled all the listening silence. 
He forgot himself and his surroundings, the 
memories which lay so deep and dark between 
him and the woman who was holding every 
eye, thrilling every heart, forgot even what the 
words which she was uttering signified to him- 
self, forgot everything but her strange power, 
her consummate art. 

When the wonderful voice suddenly dropped 
from the heat and the height of the indictment 
against the Fate which makes but to unmake, 
to the lowest note of that despair which sees 
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Fiammetta stood 


ibove thrilled to 


mments exchanged, the last 1 


from a dream, 


iin in the same 





ht falling figure 


thing figure, heedless of 


feet and spreading the fiery 


mother them with rugs or curtains, 





wild confusion, Sir Hartley 


rst parting of the 


h even hysterical 


Adrian had gathered the moaning girl into 


his arms—a formless shape still swathed ip 
the trailing folds of the heavy curtain. The 
air was thick with smoke and bitter with the 
reek of the fire, now hissing out into black- 


ness under the splashing wate! 
“Let me help you-—-you're not fit. Look at 
your hands!” exclaimed a bystander as Adrian 


moved stumbling forward with his burden to- 


wards fresher alr 


“ She is my wife,” was all the reply. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
"iy 2 only a question of time and, | tear, 
a very short time fo attempt anything is 


only to torture her more,” said the great doctor 
under his breath. He had been one of the 
uests, and had instantly offered his services. 

The injured girl. to whom every breath was 


{ } 
avony, had been carried no further than to the 


rreat Watteau saloon beyond the hall The 
long range of windows, widely opened for air, 
overlooked the Long Water, still shimmering 


with soft. reflected radiance, and the dusky gar- 
dens where the lamps yet glimmered, while, 


serene and cold, the meon sailed high above 


giving a strane rhostly aur f nreality to 
those unheeded lights twinkling over empty 
paths and deserted bowers 

Vithin, the lon resplendent vista of the 
vast room, the yay and racious forms of 
nymph and cupid and lady-fair, which smiled 
and frolicked upon ceiling and wall formed 


a strange setting to the anxious group around 
that prostrate figure, stretched straight and 
still, as if already rigid in death. But from 
the parted lips came a low continuous moan- 





ing, ard life fierce and terrible looked « 
from the eves and convulsed the little waxen 
face. $y some miracle it was uninjured, 
though the fire had laid a searing finger upon 
Adrian’s brow, leaviny its red brand there. 


Alvs caught the doctor’s low murmur, for 
hearing, like every other faculty and_ nerve, 
eemed heightened to feverish activity by her 
hery torment It was nature’s last rally before 
the final collapse, the last flare of the candle 
before it gutters black into the socket. 

“Am I dying?” she cried, her voice a hoarse, 
thin shriek. “For God’s sake let me die, then. 
Why are you trying to keep me alive ‘ where 
their worm dieth not and their fire 1s not 
quenched "where did I hear that—it’s true 

true.true.” the broken words rising to 4 
wail, heart-piercing, nerve-shaking 

Adrian winced, Sir Neil clenched his hands 





in a strong man’s shrinking from irremediable 
pan Avatha Kenyon, crour hed on one o! the 
window seats. broke int helple obbing, while 
Lady Marchmont sat more stiffly erect, though 
amid her voluminou draperie her fragile 
little wisp of a figure seemed shrunken to the 


proportions of a child 


Adrian turned to the doctor, his face wrung 
“If nothing can be done, if there 1s 20 
chance, no hope, can’t you give her an easier 
passage -if it must be?” His voice Wa 
strained out of all likeness to its usual tones. 


fhe great man nodded. “I sent at once 
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ith one grasp he tore down ome of the heavy screening curtains.” 





motor should be back shortly. Poor 
child, I wish to heaven it were!” for Alys was 
speaking again in that strange, thin, unnatural 
voice, which seemed already divorced from 
earthly inds 
“If I were dead I should be at peace, 
houldn’t 1?” turning her eyes upon Lesley, 
who we supporting the restless head. “I 
hould feel nothing—know nothing—remember 
nothing—so they say. Oh, do you think I'l] 
remember?” a sudden note of panic in the 
tenuous thread of voice, while the leap of 


her eyes towards Lesley was like the clutch 
of a desperate hand. 


Alys,” said Lesley, in low, shaken voice, 
‘I believe that we shall feel—that we shall 
know—that we shal! remember. If there is 
nythir you fear to remember, lay it down, 
don’t try your burden with you—surely 
you've borne it long enough. Oh, Alys, is 
there one here would deny you forgiveness 


1 asked it? Is God less merciful than 


this poor trembling soul should go 

to the darkness with doubt upon her lips 
ir in her heart, that she should carry 

n and her secret with her into the silence 


nguish to Lesley. 

Forgiveness will take the sting from 
memory, the pang from death. Oh, Alys, beg 
for it now—-man will hear—God will hear.” 

He es were a voiceless prayer more com- 


pelling than her entreating words. 
Where is Adrian?” breathed Alys. 
He knelt on the other side of the couch. 











\lys, my poor child, there is no need to 
speak. I know what you would say—I have 
alway known it. As some day my own sole 
need will be forgiveness, | do forgive what you 
did—for my sake.” 

His heart was in his words Shame and dis- 
ionour and the blackness of darkness into 
which he had been plunged sank away and 
vere forgotten on that dark threshold, which 
he would fain smooth if he could for the 

mbling feet so soon to pass over it. 

y ykked from the one face to the other 

ling over her, each wholly rapt away from 

b very passion of pity, each unconscious 
of the other or of aught save herself and her 

ffer But her presence would not lor 

ide them, she was going—going fast, and 
t be ft behind Av, go she must, 
but r hely s hands she held all their 
future Let her go silent, leaving that fo 
blot upon Adrian’s name, and 

\ Iden strange flicker, which was no fever 
f ! low ey He who read 

heart alone knew what lay behind that 

| jeal ruel as the grave, re 

( these were the three trands of the cord 


bound her to earth Which would 
d first, or would they snap only with the 


eI rd itself? 
At r look settled on Adrian’s face and 
that “strange fire” sank and 
faded 
Ther x a slight stir at the door. The 
r went to it, and then, comin back to 


drawn lips. 
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“Drink this, my poor child; it will ease 
you,” he said gently. 

Alys seemed to divine his meaning. With 
what strength was left to her she turned her 
head away. 

“No, no! I can’t take it—I must speak 
I must speak first—there is no ease, no peace 
for me till I speak,” her voice suddenly shril]- 
ing out again in a half-delirious note. “ See. 
there is the brand of shame upon him; it was 
I who set it there.” She would never lift 
hand again, but her look was like a finger 
pointing to that red scorch on Adrian’s brow, 
“Don’t let me die—I won’t die—before I speak 

if I do, it may take it away.” 

“No, no; there is no need to speak—only 
drink this,” said the doctor soothingly, press- 
ing the glass again to her convulsed mouth. 

Sir Neil caught his arm. 

“For God’s sake let her speak as long as she 
can—you don’t know how much hangs on it.” 
he muttered hoarsely. If the doctor did not 
know, Neil Wedderburne did, to the depths of 
his honest heart. 

“ Are they all here—all who were in the room 
that day?” went on Alys. “I thought I saw 
them.” With narrowed eyes she seemed vain! 
trying to pierce through gathering shadows 
though the great room was bathed in a soft 
glow of light. “But tell them—tell them it 
was I—not you—lI took the keys—lI found the 
will "—the straining voice’ sank, faltered, 
stopped, then gathered force again for a 1: 
yreme_ effort—“I—I forged—the name. It 


SUT 
I 

was for you, Adrian I thought it would give 

you back your own I saw you knew—but | 

couldn’t—I daren’t confess—lI tried——I did try.” 


The flame of life sank. Speech passed into 
confused and piteous moaning, though in hard- 
drawn gasps and with imploring eyes fixed 
upon her husband’s face she still struggled 
for utterance. Now and again there came a 
stray articulate word. 

“Forgive—mercy—God have—mercy !’ 

The tears had come with a sudden rush 
Lesley’s eyes, pain-scorched till now, and were 
falling thick upon the face which the heavy 
hand of Death was already moulding to his 
own likeness. 

“Oh, Alys,” she cried, “it was for love you 
did it—to her who loved much, much was 
forgiven.” 

Did she hear? There was a catch in the 
hard sobbing breath, a flicker of the dimming 
eyes still fastened on Adrian’s face. He 
stooped nearer. 

\lys!” he breathed—and the eyes solt- 
ened, and then gently closed. 

Lesley softly rose from beside the couch 
vhere she had knelt so long, and in silence 
the others followed, leaving husband and wile 
alone together in the nearing shadow ol! that 
infinite and awful Presence which men call 
Death, but which the wiser name Peace. 


n 


* * * * * * 


“So you are alone again.” 


“Yes, Lesley and Lady Marchmont have 
gone back to Strode I thought you would 
have come to ay good bye.” 

















































































said good-bye,” said Sir Neil with 


a ‘I have 
rim significance 
‘ith They were in Mr Kenyon’s pretty drawing- 
her room—-an airy background which always threw 
. full relief her brother’s height and air of 
k ndant vigour Che latter was as noticeable 
ever. though the keen blue eyes might 
k something of their vivid outlook. 
I \t Morelands Agatha Kenyon had cried her 
’ k heart out in pity and sympathy for the 
' .d and the living, but her keenest regrets 
nd utterance now in her faltered 
“My poor Neil——it’s horribly hard on you 
sak what--what will you do now 
“Does it matter much?” with a shrug. Then 
he faced round from the window out of which 
had been intently if absently gazing. 





vve been a good friend and done your 
for me, Agatha, but—well it won’t be to- 


she rrow, nor the next day, nor likely for many 
t lav to come, but Time is bound to do his 
10t vork by and by, and two people who are made 
ich other "—valiantly—* are bound to find 

t out too, and all the sooner if they get a 


field to do it in. Wedderburne can look 





A SUNDIAL stood in a garden 


old 
: >) Where roses bloomed around, 
g And wood doves coo'd on their 


swaying nests 
; With a soft and drowsy sound. 
g And the sun shone over that garden 
e taur 

While the sundial told the hours, 
And this legend was graved on the 

old gray stone, 
“Time flies with the buds and 


flower “i 


Time flies, roses are dying, 





Time flies, and they blossom 


h agin ; 

: { But blooming or dying, 
a Time's ever a-flying, 
: To-day may be sunshine— 
4 to-morrow the rain. 
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after itself for a bit. Lesley’s 


discharged; her cousin is the one 
naturally turn to if she wants advice, 
think I’ll have a try at Thibet and 


T 


trustees 
should 


sO 


the moun- 


tain sheep. I’ve always been hankering 


have a shot at one, and as they’re 


shy beasts and ver few of them 


time I’ve secured a yood head, well” 


courageous smile—“things will 
settled down at Strode.” 


uncommon 
by 
with 

have 


“Lesley is losing a brave gentleman, Nei 
exclaimed Agatha Kenyon, breaking into a suc 


den sob and throwing her arms round her tall 


brother, in spite of his known objections to 


such demonstrations. 
“Oh, come, Agatha,” he said 


though for once he suffered the embrace; 
reality broke through reserve. “It’s 
left to me, but it’s precious little for 
to do for the woman he—-loves—only to take 
himself out of her way. I wonder 
is would do and suffer what 
Skene did. and for a woman, whom, poor soul, 


ot 


he didn’t love.” 
THE END. 
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A maiden walked in that garden 
old, 
She read the words and sighed, 
* Ah, would [| had heeded the 
warning there, 
When my love was by my 
side ; 
I dreamed the roses would bloom 
for ever, 
And the parting hour delay, 
But I walk alone, and the old gray 
stone 
With its legend seems to say— 


*** Time flies, roses are dying, 
Time flies, and they blossom 
again ; 
But blooming or dying, 
Time's ever a-flying, 
To-day may be sunshine— 
to-morrow the rain. 
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awkwardly, 
then 
that’s 
man 


how many 
Adrian 
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thus enabling our readers to aid 


of good work 
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LOVING HEARTS, 


London, E.C 


will be issued at once. 


A certificate of membership 


Prizes Offered. 
I am that many of our readers will be 


abk 


sure 


to induc 


€ twelve friends to join the League 


so | am offering this month prizes to all who 
gain twelve or more new members of the 
League. You will find a page among the 
advertisements at the end of the magazine, 


where there is space for the names and ad- 
diress¢ of twelve members to be written. 
llavin obtained twelve, you must send the 
wage to the Editor at the address given above 





with a postal order for twelve shillings, made 
payable to Cassell and Company I shall 
then send your friends their certificates direct 
saving you all further troublk and I shall 
send you a handsome volume as a recognition 
of your help 

You will be able to feel that you have been 
the means of gaining money for ten splen 
societies. Of course, if you get more than 
twelve names you can find another coupon 
in another copy of Tne Ouiver, but all names 
must be sent on coi pons Please write the 
names clearly, and put Mi ** Mrs.,” of 
** Miss,’”’ as the case may be 

Now please yo tO work at once and send me 
your coupons a oon as possible, so that I 
may have the pleasure of sending you a nice 


book in good time for Christmas. 
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50 WRAPPERS [rom above sent to 12, Soho Square, London, W., will entitle 
you to a copy of this beauritul picture, or companion one ‘* Julia”’ (each in 22 
colours). Be sure and state which picture you wish, and mention this magazine. 


New presentation plate, entitled ‘* Her Eyes,” ready January, 1908, These 
pictures are free from any advertisement, and are sent post free to any address. 
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Nerve Remedy. 


| 
| TO GET WELL. 
TO KEEP WELL. 








“NERVLETIES’ FREE TO-DAY. 


Coleman’s *“‘NERVLETTES” free to any applicant who simp y 
fills in this form and sen‘’s same to J. CHAPMAN & Co., Ltd., 
Norwich. Trial costs nothing 
SIGN 
HERE. 
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Cloth, Cilt Back, 8d. net. 
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75 more in active preparation. 


A Charming Christmas Present 


[here is probably no gift that gives so much pleasure, is appreciated so 


keenly, or that is treasured so dearly asa gift of Books. 


The appear- 


ance of The People’s Library, the latest, handsomest, and cheapest 


edition of masterpieces published, brings within reach of the most 


modest purse, works of the world’s great writers 


ever a source of enjoyment. 


selection from 


books that are for 


the 25 volumes 


now ready would form quite an ideal Christmas or Birthday Present at 


a cost ranging from the trifling eightpence for the single cloth-bound 
volume, to 37 6 for the 25 beautiful leather-bound books. 


The ‘‘ Morning ‘*The Times’”’ 
Leader,’’ in a i he calls The People’s 
notice headed Library ‘**‘The 

a ad 


**More Marvels,’’ 


last word in cheap 





says—‘‘The se- i 

cond batch of The 3 reprints,” and 
People’s Lib- eop e S “The Daily 
rary, Messrs. Chronicle’’ says 
Cassell’s as- ‘*A Library of 
tounding series of great books is- 


reprints, is in a 


way more inter- 
esting than the 
first.’’ 


Library 


sued most hand- 
somely, though at 





a small price.’ 


Leather, Gilt Back and Ton, !s. 6d. net. 


25 Volumes Now Ready 


. Treasure Island and Kidnapped 


STEVENSON 


Adam Bede ELIOT 
East Lynne WOOD 
Essays of Elia LAMB 
Ivanhoe SCOT]! 
Tale of Two Cities CICKENS 
Poems, 1830-1865 TENNYSON 
Westward Ho! KINGSLEY 


Sesame and Lilies, Unto This Last, The 
Political Economy of Art RUSKIN 
The Scarlet Letter HAWTHORNI 


Cloister and the Hearth READ! 
Christmas Books DICKENS 
Tom Brown's Schooldays HUGHES 


14 
15 


16. 


specimen pages, etc, 


King Sclomon’s Mines HAGGARD 


John Halifax, Centleman CRAIK 
Essays and other Works BA.CON 
Mill on the Floss ELIOT 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 

HOLMES 
Kenilworth SCOT! 
Poems (1833-1865), Selection 


BROWNING 


Jane Eyre BRONTI 
Robinson Crusoe DEFOI 
Waverley SCOTT 
Old Curiosity Shop DICKENS 


Essays and other Works EMERSON 


Please write for Prosrectus containing full particu!ars, 
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long life, and suc 
is the healthy mind 


Sanatogen Is the ton 

d by the medical 
g about this happy 
Not ve 5,000 physicians 
erits otf Sanatogen 
ind restorative, but 
men and women ot 
in coming forward 


the great benefits they 


bestows high 


ATHEDRAL, E.( 
ean admirable food for 
ffer from indigestion. 


p a 


( 


WN 


re 





Sonatoges t a secret remedy. Its 

o and approved by 
screntihe 
most 


it «6 6 
Ik albumen, the 


own. With glycero 





e Which torms one of 
tant nstituents of the brain 
nd, owing to its com 

he system whilst toning 


Ithy stimulus to 


\ H «commends it 
\ W 
, ilua 
r en | h 
of grea 
' Ps | 
! in Neartity 
vorking under similarl 
elf to the brain worker 
rr ol 
of tla 4 
~ ‘ listi Ist 
\W\ 
r il 
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The Healthy Mind in 





~ 
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LETTERS FROM CELEBRITIES. 


the Healthy Body. 


both work and play again, and also able to do as 
as I ever did.” 


Dyspepsia, weakness, nervousness, depres- 
ion, disappear under a course of this toni 
food remedy Unlike other tonics, it leaves 
no depressing after-effects, but the beneficial 
results are permanent. Sanatogen is a 
priceless boon to those who are weak and 
who are called upon to make 


body. 
vell-known cricketer 


much of both 


run down, o1 
extra efforts of mind o1 

Mr. C. B. Frv, the 
enthusiastically 


endorses it 


*GLEN Ee Manor, West Enp, Han 
*Sanatogen in excellent toni food 
training, especially valuable as a tonic during the 

periods of nerv commonly call 


is exhaustion 
staleness, to which men who undergo severe 
training are liable. I have recommended it to 
many of my friend 


<3 





Sanatogen .s eminently suitable for invalids, 
for, whilst it is a powerful recuperative and 
restorative, it can be borne by the most 
delicate stomach when other tood is re} Ce ted. 
It aids digestion and strengthens the digestive 

blood and restores the 
buovancy, the elasticity, the vigour of healt! 
li who suffer from sleeplessness are recom- 


organs : it enriches thi 


mended to take a course of Sanatogen, as by 


t promotes retreshing sleep 
r} } 


From intancy to old age there is no period 


it which t t focd remedy is not of 
inestimable benet 

It can be obtained of all Chemists. 

Pho terested in getting well and keeping 

I] should read an engrossing booklet by 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby. F.R.S.1 the well-known 
medical w It entitled ** The Will to 
Do,” and treats of matters of vital importance 
to our well ng in general and on mod 


ublishes 


Messrs. F. Williams & Co., 83, Upper Themes 
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LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


will b nt t vy readet 1 | (OUIVER 


ot Lovin 
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ater mass 


The Choicest 
of Xmas Gifts. 


Many thousands of people who used to find it a puzzle to 
choose a Christmas Gift now simplify the matter. They 
give a Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, This, the most 
perfect of the fountain pens, has long established its claim 
on the favour of the writing public, As a Gift it is 
particularly suitable—a pen, either plain or mounted, 
will please either lady or gentleman, boy or girl, 
It is a Gift which is at once nice to look at 
and of real assistance in use. Nibs are freely 
exchanged if a wrong choice is made, 











Prices 10s. 6d., 15s., 17s. 6d., 21s., and upwards. 



















THE 


Christian Loife Series 


Edited by 
CANON BEECHING 


Is. 6d. net per Volume. First Two Volumes Now Read» 


Christian Marriage 


By Canon Hensley Henson 








The Romance 
of the 
Salvation Army 


By Hulda Friederichs 





















rhis T 
le nduring redi wos 
ral obligations. | | 
Social Lif 
ocia 1fe i 
» tl 
By the Dean of Carlisle : 
( 1 1 1 ! 
\ AND CO 
“The Quiver” Funds 
following is a list of contributions re- - Mol . 
ceived up to and including October 30th, 1907. |. Nor : 
Subscriptions received after this date wiil be lrene Collyer 
stiieatadlidialll delve - Mat 
Know iledged next month J & G 
1 Barnardo's Home Bradford, 7s. 6d Ss. k,G. K 
j ( 2s 2s., &s. Od., 2 Od., 10s., 3s ] Ix Miss Gree 
N t c < M New 10s.: k. M. New Wes ‘ 
E. N, (¢ 4s ; ( l (hk erham), 14 Wes Ma 
I £5 13s. Sent direct to Dr, Barnardo's H s: A.W. Stoke N t 
( ( 1.M.,as Il it ry uselul size). Cc ¢ &. } 
k The Quiver Waifs’ Fund; Calthorpe (Ox lr, Cunning 
3 H s Ws. Fs 
/ Children Cou) Holiday Fund: I Kx ud , ° 
| Tw N 
Lord Ma \ Mrs. G 
1 ( hu ] | I M H & 
i t H W I I Mar at i| t 
/ W ’ S A | I Ee. Fi, 4 
} ts Berga nm bh ov Circulating 1 Total . = £29 0 6 
iu - es ‘ 7 ine Phe of Work mi connection wit t 
j Church which a stall its furnis 
entire! by I] Quivel Bazaar ( 
RADIOGRAPHY APPARATUS FOR THE GREAT Ptitors, will be held at the Portman K 
ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL London, W., on November 25th and 
é Phe a wi be opened by H.R.H 
Amounts previously acknowledged : 19 9 1 Duchess of Connaught on the first da 
res "by HLH. Prin Louise Augusta 
Y “ c - second day 















(Signed) 


Address 





COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Shilling. 
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i The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


The Best Remedy known for Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 
Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


COUGHS, COLDS, The only Palliative in 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


Diarrheea. Cholera & Dysentery. | Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 















Acts like a charm in 





y rel 









Chiorodyne 


wi 






1 all other 


be tolerated 








Soli in Bottles by 
all Chemists, 








Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottic. 














CATALOGUE FREE 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


FITS CURED 




















EVERY “ARTICLE 
SIGK NURSING. 


Vara ul about Fia 
uv c " im ef 


f f famp 
“Iam very pleased to tell you that my son has 


not had a single fit since he commenced to take WwW. H. BAILEY & SON, 


OZERINE in September, last year. He wasa great co 
sufferer for three years. I told several friends ESTe 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 
City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C. 


OZERINE. cured permanently 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








two of whom are now using it successfully, and 














I shall do all in my power to recommend it.’’ 


of the wonderful curative power of this remedy, 





“For seven years I suffered dreadfully from Epi- 


leptic Fits. I was recommended to tr y A » . — 2 " f : , . 
and Iam thankful to say nae from ES aes deen is the POSER CORSO of most of the ills to which 
I took of it, now one year and ten months ago, I we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
have never had the slightest symptoms of a fit. lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
Please accept the gratitude of my parents and number of complaints. 


cee eee eens wecen ss. |. WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


=e arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow otf 


OZERINE. 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headactie flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE! orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
absolutely free, due course, ish ROK 
5 
48. 6d. 01 118. WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 
|. W. NICHOLL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1\d. per Box. 





















Made 


the same 












with 


unfai 











care tor 
a-century 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Scotch 





ling 
If 
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Each na 
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kage bears our trade 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after 
















Dinner, 














THE ELITE OF HAIR TONICS. 


Li 





it is Life Blood to the Unhealthy Scaip. 
MADAME MELBA I 


ee 


Entitles bearer to a 2/- flask of JAVOL for 
trial at 1 - on presen’ation toany Chimist 
—failing him, send P.O. 1 - direct B 





5/6, 
S/- & 2/- 





JAVOL SHAMPOO, 
3d. 5 for 1/- 
JAVOL CO., 25, Budge Row, E.C. 




































Absolute’ Purity 
Double Strength, 











Only use | as much as 
of other Cocoas. It is 
quite different from 





all others. Most 
strengthening, delici- 
ous and digestible. 
Sold by all Grocers 
and Stores in 2 ounce 
tins 4\d., \|lb. &8'd., 
Ib. 1/4), 1 Ib. 2/8 




















































BENSDORP'S 
se¥th COCOA 


DUTCH 










| Always Reliable. 


ORIGINAL 


HELTON PIES, 


‘al Every Housekeeper ‘ 


: Fir RSTIN THE FIELD | 
i) EVANS oncina. 


REALLY MADE IN MELTON MOWsRAY 
po Pork 


I 


A delicacy for all ‘times and all seasons 
Ask for them ‘* ‘EVAN Ss.’ 


EVANS&CO,.™M Melt on Mowbray # 











The Most Fastidious E:njoy 


M°CALL'S 


PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


Delicious. 





Appetising. 














Always Ready. 
506 








